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PREFACE 

I HATE gathered into this book tWG> plays, 
written before the foundation of the Irish 
Theatre though much corrected since, and 
four plays written but the other day and 
intended for performance m drawing-room 
and studio, and a long series of dramatic 
notes I begin the book with these notes, 
which are taken for the most p’a'3Ft,from an 
, occasional publication called Samhatn, started 
^in the third year of ‘The Irish Dramatic 
Movement ’ to defend that piovement, and 
long out of print *In >*a little while Dail 
Eireann and our Dublin newspapers Will 
consider, as I hope, the foundation of an 
Irish State Theatre, and I would put these 
old notes into evidence Though often 
about Toolish quarrels, or plays but little 
better, thejr may keep their use even when 
that occasion passes , being passionately ■ 
written, and at a moment when Ireland 
was preparing, in that dark portion of 
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the mind Tivhich is like the other side q/ 
the moon, for insurrection and anarchic 
violence, and all in some measure a plea 
for intellectual spontaneity against unpeld-^ 
.ng;, mechanical, abstract principles I ask 
inaulgence if I overrate their 'I'alue, for 
It may be that I cannot 3udge sentences 
that call up memones of the time when I 
w-’s most alive, ha\nng most friends and 
enemies All needful explanations are in 
Lac% Gregon-’s book. Our Irssl Theatre 
The plays are so abundantly annotated 
ana prefaced that I need say nothing more 
C'.ceDt that the first was planned and partly 
vritten when I v.as little more than a bov, 
'"rd that it gnes me more pleasure in tlie 
mcmon th-’n anv of mA pla}s It v.as all 
trought out in the first fen our of my 
generat^un s CiStaste for Victonan rhetoric, 
tb't rrsCtO’‘ic ^oncc avav, every poetical 
%’Wue seemed possible. 

W. B YEATS 
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SAPJIHAIN. I 901 *; 

When Lady Gregory, Mr Edward Martyn, 
and *myself planned the Irish Literary 
Theatre, we decided that it should be carried 
on in the form we had projected for three 
years We thought that three years would 
show whether the country desired to take 
up the project, and make it a part of the 
national life, and that we, at ar^ rate, could 
return to our proper work, in which we did 
• not include theatrical management, at the 
j end of that time A little later, Mr GJeorge 
Moore ^ joined us , jnd* looking back now 
upon our work, I doubt if it jcould have been 
done at all without his knowledger of the 
stage, and certainly if the performances of 
this present year bnng our adventure to a 
successful close, a chief part of the credit 
will bo his Many, however, havcahelped 
us in various degrees, for in Ireland just 
now one has only to discover an idea that 

1 Both Mr Moore and Mr Martyn dropped out of the move 
ment after the third performance at the Inah Literary Theatre m 
igoL. — ^W B y , 1908 
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• 

seems of sert^ice to the country for friends ar^d 
helpers to start-up on every hand. While 
vre needed guarantors we had them m plenty, 
and though Mr Edward Maitym’s public 
‘'spirit made it unnecessary to call upon them, 
we thank them* none the less 

Whethen the Irifh LiterUr}^ Theatre has 
a successor made on its own model or not, 
we can claim that a dramatic*' movement 
which Will not die has been started IVhen 
VC began our work, we tried in vain to get 
a play in Gaelic We could not even get a 
condensed version of the dialogue of Oisin 
and Patrick AVe wrote to Gaelic enthusiasts 
in vain, for their imagination had not }et 
turned tovards the stage, and now there are 
c vCcllcntcGaelic plays by Dr Douglas Hyde, 
b% Father O’Lcar}-, b) Father Dineen, and 
b} Mr MacGinlay, and the Gaelic League^ 
has had a competition for a one-act play ii* 
Gaelic, vith V hat ‘•results I do not know 
1 here ka\ c been successful performances of 
pla)s in Gaelic at Dublin and at Macroom, 
Mid at Letterkcnn}, and I think at other 
places, and Mr Fa} has got togctlicr an 
e^eclicrit little compan) vhich plats both in 
(kcltc '>nd in English I mat sa*}, for 1 am 
p.Mi ■p'- V ntitm an epitaph, \and epitaphs 
V bt. vritten in a genial spirit, that vc 

h'' c. turneJ '■ great dc’l of Irish imagination 
^ the stsge Wt could not have done 
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tJiis if our movement had not opened a way 
of expression for an impulse that was in the 
people themselves -The truth is that the 
.Irish people are at that precise stage of their 
histor) when imagination, shaped by mar.y- 
stirring events, desires dram'atic expression 
Oijc has only to listeg to a recitation of 
Raftery ’s Argument -with Death at some 
countr)' •Fcis to understand this When 
Death makes a good point, or Raftefy a good 
point, the audience applaud delightedly, and 
applaud, not as a London audience would, 
some verbal dexterity, some piece of smart- 
ness, but the movements of a simple and 
fundamental comedy One sees it too in 
the reciters themselves, whose acting is at 
time^ all but perfect in its vivich simplicity 
, I heard a littJe Claddagh girl tell a folk- 
story at Galway Feis with a restraint and a 
•delightful energ}’’ that could Jiardly have been 
bettered by the most careful training 

The organisation of this movement is of 
immediate importance Some of our friends 
propose that somebody begin at once to get 
a small Stock company together, yid that 
he invite, *Iet us say, Mr Benson, to find us 
certain well-trained actors, Irish if possible,* 
but well trained of a certainty, who will tram , ' 
our actors, and take the more difficult parts 
at the beginning These friends contend 
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that It IS necessai*}' to import our experts at 
the begiuningj for our company must ^e 
able to compete with travelling English 
companies, but that a few years will be enough, 
'hj*make many competent Irish actors The 
Corporation of 'Dublin should be asked, they 
say, to give* a small annual ‘sum of money, 
such as they give to the Academy of Music", 
and the Corporations of Cork and iLimerick 
and Whtcrford, and other provincial towns, 
to give small endowments in the shape of a 
hall and attendants and lighting for a week 
or tv.o out of ever} vear, and the Technical 
Board to give a small annual sum of money 
to a school of acting which would teach 
fencing and declamation, and gesture and 
the like » TVic stock company would ' per- 
form in Dublin perhaps three weeks in 
■spring, and three weeks in autumn, and go 
on tour the rest ,of the time through Ireland,' 
and through the English towns where there 
IS I'rg: Irish population It would per- 
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national character by opening the doors to 
the four \\ inds of the world, instead of leaving 
the door that is towards the* east wind open 
alone Ccrtainl)', the national character, 
uhich IS So essentially different from tjie* 
English that Spanish and French influences 
may well be most healtl^f, is at jvesent like 
one of those miserable tliorn buSlies by the 
sea that .vd all twisted to one side by some 
prevailing wind 

It is contended that there is no reason why 
the company should not be as successful as 
similar companies in Germany and Scandi- 
navia, and that it would be even of commercial 
advantage to Dublin by making it a pleasanter 
places to live in, besides doin^ i/icalculable 
, good to the whole intellect of the country 
One, at any rate, of those who press th( 
project on us has much practical knowledge 
of the stage and of ^he&trical management, 
and knows what is possible’and wh^t is npl 
possible 

Others among our friends, and among 
these {^re some who have had more than their 
share of the hard work which has bbilt up 
the intellectual movement in Ireland, argue 
that a theatre of this kind would require too 
muck money to be free, that it could not 
touch on politics, the most vital passion and 
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Vital interest of the countr}', as they say, 
and that the attitude of continual compromise 
betvxen convichon and interest, which it 
vould necessitate, would become demoralis- 
ing to e\er}body concerned, especially at 
moments of pcrfitical excitement They tell 
us that the y^ar between an Irish Ireland and 
an English Ireland is about to become much 
fiercer, to divide families and fnbiids it may 
be, and*that the organisations that will lead 
in the war must be able to say ever)'thing 
the people arc thinking They would have 
Irishmen give their pla}s to a company like 
Mr Fa\’s, when they are vithin its power, 
and if not, to Mr Benson or to any other 
tra\clling company which vill play them 
in Ireland ,Mthout committees, where occr}'- 
bocl) compromises a little In this w^ay, ^ 
thc^ contend, we would soon build up an 
Irish theatre ^ from the ground, escaping 
to some extent the ‘con\entions of the 
ordinary theatre, and those English aoices 
which gi\c a foreign air to our words And 
though We might ha\e to wait some >cars, 
W(. would ett e\en the masterpieces of the 

1 T 
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ivccssar}, or if he does not,* some other 
will 

• • 

« 

^ I do not know what Lady Gregory or Mr 
Moore thinks of these projects I am not 
going to say what I think ’ I have spent 
much of m) tin!c and ijiore of my thought 
these last ten years on Irish organisation, 
and now th*at the Irish Literary Theatre has 
completed the plan I had in my head ten 
) cars ago, I want to go down again to 
pnmar)' ideas I want to put old stones 
into verse, and if I put them into dramatic 
verse it will matter less to me henceforward 
who plays them than what they play, and 
how they play I hope to get our heroic age 
into Terse, and to solve some problems of the 
^speaking of verse to musical notes 

• There is only one question which is raised 
by the two projects I have described on which 
I will give an opinion It is of Jthe first 
importance that those among us who want to 
write for the stage should study the dramatic 
masterpieces of the world If they can get 
them on the stage, so much the better, but 
study theih they must if Irish drama is to 
mean anything to Irish intellect At the • 
present moment, Shakespeare being the , 
only great dramatist known to Irish writers 
has made them cast their work too much on 
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iKicessir) detail of a situation ‘In the first 
scene he makes a servant ask his fellow- 
servants about things -he must have known 
^s \\ell as tliey, and he loses a dramatic 
moment in "his third scene by forgetting that 
Scagan Gorm has a pocketful of money 
whifh he would tertainly* being the man he 
v^s, have offered to the woman he was 
urging int«*tcmptation The play towards 
the end changes from prose to verse, ^nd the 
reverence and simplicity of the verse makes 
one think of a mediaeval miracle play The 
subject has been so much a part of Irish life 
that it was bound to be used by an Irish 
dramatist, though certainly I shall always 
prefer plays which attack a more eternal 
devil •than the prosclytiser Ife has been 
.defeated, and the arts are at their best when 
they are busy with battles that can never be 
•{Von It is possible, ^how'ever,. that we may 
have to deal with passihg issues until we 
have re-created the imaginative tradition of 
Ireland, and filled the popular imagination 
again with saints and heroes These short 
plays (though they would be better if their 
wnters, knew the masters of their^ craft) 
are very dramatic as they are, but there 
is no chance of our writers of Gaelic, or our 
writers of English, doing good plays of any 
length if they do not study the masters If 
Irish dramatists had studied the romantic 
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plays of Ibsen, the one great master the 
modern stage _has produced, ther would 
not have sent the Irish Literarv Theatre 
imitations of Boucicault, who had no relation 
to literature, and Father O’Leary would have 
put his gift for dialogue, a gift certainly 
greater tl>an, let u^ say, Mr. Jones’ or hir 
Grundi ’s,*'to better use than the writing 5f 
that long, rambling dramatisation ef the Trr.r 
ho C e, m which I hear in the n>dst of 
the exuberant Gaelic dialogue tiie worn-out 
con^entIons of English poetic drama The 
moment we leave even a little the folk- 
tradition of the peasant, as we must in drama, 
if ve do not know the best that has been 
said rnd written in the world, we do not 
e\cn knov oursches It is no great libour 
to know the best dramatic literature for v 
there IS ven little of it. W'c Irish must 
knov. It all. for^we ha\e, I think, Er srcatCr 
necv. of tnc se\ ere '■-discipline of French ''nd 
■kci ',.”,a jan arania than of Shakespe-’rc's 
Svr ur’ irce 
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g^xcn to the mittcr, but for the most part 
our Irish pJavs read as if they were made 
without a plan, i^ithcoit a ‘‘scenario,’ as it 
IS called European drama began so, but 
the European drama had centuries for tfs 
gro\^th, while our art must grow to perfec- 
tion in a generation or if it js. not to be 
smothered before it is well abovG die earth 
by what i,s ^lercly commercial irr the art of 
Engla^id 

Let us learn construction from the masters, 
and dialogue from ourselves A relation 
of mine has just written me a letter, in which 
he sa'\s ‘It is natural to an Irishman to 
write plays , he has an inborn love of dialogue 
and sound about him, of a diald|^e as lively, 
gallant, and passionate as in the times of great 
’Eliza In these days an Englishman’s dia- 
kigue IS that of an amateur — ^that is to say. 
It IS never spontaneous I mean in rea/ 
life Compare it with an Irishman’^, above 
all a poor Irishman’s, reckless abandonment 
and naturalness, or compare it with the only 
fragment that has come down to us of Shake- 
speare’^ own conversation ’ (He is remem- 
bering a pfassage in, I think, Ben Jonson’s 
Underwoods ) ‘ Petty commerce and puri- 

tanism have brought to the front the wrong 
type of Englishman , the lively, joyous, yet 
tenacious man has transferred himself to 
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Ireland "We have him and we will kegp 
him -unless the combined nonsense of . • 

and . . and . succeed in suffocating 
him ’ 

t 

« 

In Dublin the other day I saw a poster 
ad\ ertisin^.a play bj-" a Miss . . under the 

patronage of certain titled people I had 
little hope ‘of finding any reality m it, but I 
sat out' two acts Its dialogue was* above 
the average, though the characters were the 
old rattle-traps of the stage, the wild Irish 
girl, and the Irish servant, and the bowing 
Frenchman, and the situations had all been 
squeezed dr) generations ago One saw 
c\ cryv, here the shado-wv mind of a woman of 
the Irish upper classes as the) have become 
to-da^, but under it all there was a kind of 
life though It was but the life of a string and 
a V, irc 1 do not*knov vho Miss . 1 S 5 
but 1 know that she is aoung, for I sav her 
portrait, in a vcckh p-’per, and I think that 
IS cle^cr enough to make her work of 
importance If she goes on doing bad 
vork she vill make monc^, perhaps a great 
t <. il oj monev, but she vill do a httle harm 
t-> 1 i- countn. If, on tlic othet hand, she 
:h‘ '..to '■n relation vith life, she 

V .Ik , rh nwl c no monev, .i.ul she av.!! 
r'a I'U ’I \c he" c'-'ss a^ain'^t her 
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, The Irish upper classc*? put c\*er}'thing into 
n nionc\ lucisurt hen any one among 
the u btgins to write or paint the) ask him, 
* How nuicii monc) have you made^’ 
‘Will It f>a\ Or the) say, ‘If )ou do 
this or that )ou will make* more money’ 
The poor Irish clerk ^or shophoy,^ avho 
Writes aerscs or articles in his brief leisure, 
writes for *the glory of God and of his 
countjft , and because his motive as high, 
there IS not one aulgar thought in the count- 
less little ballad books that haac been avrittcn 
from Callinan’s da) to this They arc often 
clumsila aarittcn, for the) arc in English, 
if jou .? gri-.Jt den), it i.5 

difhcult to aaritc aacll in a lan^agc which 
has been long separated from the ‘ folk-, 
^speech’, but they have not a thought a 
proud and simple man avould not have 
\arittcn The writers aacre^ poor men, but; 
the) left that money rtfeasure to the Irish 
upper classes All Irish writers Jiave to 
choose avhether they avill avritc as the upper 
classes have done, not to express but to 
exploit this countr)’^ , or join the intellectual 
movement avhich has raised the cry that was 
heard in Rbssia in the seventies, the cry, ‘ To 
the people ’ • 

' That mood lus gone, \Mtli Fenunism and lU wild hop« The 
National movement ha# been commcrclahicd in the last few years 
How much real ideality a but hidden for a time one cannot say 
W n V. March 1908 
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Moses was little good to his people un^t^il 
he had killed an Eg}’’ptian , and for the most 
part a writer or pubhc man of the upper 
classes is useless to this country till he has 
done something that separates him from his 
class We wish to grow peaceful crops, 
but we mpst dig^ our furrows with the 
sword. 

(. 

a 

Our. pla} s this year will be produc/sd by 
hlr Benson at the Gaiety Theatre on October 
the a ist, and on some of the succeeding days 
Thcv arc Dr Douglas Hyde’s Casadh a?: 
t-Sugain^ \^hich is founded on a well-known 
Irish story' of a "wandering poet, and Dtar^ 
inu^d aud Granta^ a play in three acts and in 
prose by Mr George Moore and m/}self, 
V hich IS founded on the most famous of all^ 
Irish stones, the story of the lovers whose 
beds V ere the cryamlechs The first act 
ol Diarn'Utd and 'Gi^i)ua is in the great 
lyinquetnig hall of Tara, and the second and 
t’nird are (>n the slopes of Ben Bulben m 
^hL'o \\ c do not think there is anything in 
(.uher p]a\ to oftend an) bod), but v'c make 
no pronii'^t'. \\ e thought our pla )5 iijofFens- 
re la^t \(.ar and the \ear befoic, but ve 
. vew ’C'.ired the one yuar of ^edition, and 
tiH othe" of in re->’, 

1 ha%c C’iku thr little collection of 
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Sx:r 7 *^ir^ the old inmc for the 
t'c'jthnmg ot ^unt(.r, bcc^iusc our plajs 
this ^car" are in Octoberj and because our 
1 Itcatre js conung to an end in its present 
sh I'pc 
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Tut I'rjsh Literary Theatre wound its 
three years of experiment last October with 
Dim, mild mid Gimiia^ which was played by 
Mr Benson’s Company, Mr Benson himself 
pla}ing Diarmuid with poetry and fervour, 
and Casadh an t-Sugain, played by Dr. 
H)de and some members of the Gaelic 
League Ufasmuid mid Giania drew » large 
audiences, but its version of the legend was ^ 
a good deal blamed by critics, who knew onl) 
the modern text of the stor)’ There arc 
two versions, and the plav was fully justified 
by Irisband ‘Scottish folk-lore, and by certain 
tarh Irish ttxis, which do not sec Grama 
through \cr)’ tricndl) tacs An) critic who 
IS ifUtrcsttd in so dead a controversy can 
lof)k n the folk-t.ilc'- quoted b) Cmipbcll in, 

I till'd , U lU ll'Ddmid Supirstifiom^ and at 
tin h'ununt trinvlntvd hv Kuno Mc)(.r, at 
fit \(il 1 of fur KlIi’^cJu 

P' I Dr Ilvde's plav, on the other 

ph wd evtrvbotiv, and has been 

I b 
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T pooJ nnn> tinius in a good man} 
phcc*? Miico It wa'i the pla} in Irish 
placed in a theUrt, and did much towards 
making pD}^ a ncccssar} part in Irish 
propagand 1* 

kht Irish I itcrira rimitrc has»nfivcn place 
tc> 1 comjnrn of Irish actors Its Committee 
saw tlum*takc up the work all* the more 
glaul} »l'cc uibc It had not formed tlicm or 
influenctd thtm A dramatic society with 
gaiarantors and patrons can never ha\c more 
than a passing use, because it can never be 
quite fret, and it is not successful until it 
is able to s.u it is no longer wanted Amateur 
actors will perform for Cuviam~)ia~Gacl 
pla}s chosen b) thcmseh'cs, and written by 
A E, b} Mr Cousins, b} Mr R}an, by 
Mr MacGinl vv , and b) m}sclf These plays 
vt-ill be given at the i^nticTit Concert Rooms 
at the end of October, but the National 
Theatrical Company will repeat their successes 
with new work in a ver} little hall they have 
hired in Camden Street If they could afford 
It they would have hired some bigger house, 
but, aftew all^ M Antoine founded his Ti^^tre 
Ltbn w ith a company of amateurs in a hall 
that only held three hundred people 

The first work of theirs to get much 
attention was their performance, last spring, 
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at the invitation of Inghimdhe h-Eireann^ oof 
A E ’s Deit d) my Cathleen nt Houlihan 
They had Miss Maud Gonne’s help, and it 
v,as a fine thing for so beautiful a woman 
to consent to play my poor old Catlileen, and 
she played witE nobility and tragic power 
She shov/M herself as good in tragedy as 
Dr Hyde is in comedy, and stirred a lar^e 
audience ver)" greatly The whole company 
pH-\ ed well, too, but it was in Hen d'- e that 
they interested me most They showed 
plenty of inexperience, especially in the 
minor characters, but it was the first perform- 
ance I had seen since I understood these 
things in which the actors kept still enough 
to give poetical writing its full effect upon 
the stage I had imagined such acting, 
though I had not seen it, and had once asked i 
a drimatic compan) to let me rehearse them 
in barrels that ^hc^ m^ght forget gesture and 
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lang periods the performers would merely 
sta^nd and pose, and I once counted twenty- 
seven quite slowly before anybody on a 
fairly well-filled stage moved, as it seemed, 
so much as an eyelash The periods of 
stillness were generally shorter, but I fre- 
quemtly counted seventeei*, eighteert, or twenty 
before ther^ was a movement I noticed, 
too, that the gestures had a rhj^mic pro- 
gression Sara Bernhardt would kfeep her 
hands clasped over, let us say, her right 
breast for some time, and then move them 
to the other side, perhaps, lowering her chin 
till It touched her hands, and then, after 
another long stillness, she would unclasp 
them and hold one out, and^so on, not 
lowering them till she had exhausted all 
jthe gestures of uplifted hands Through 
one long scene De Max, who was quite as 
fine, never lifted his Jiand above his elbow, 
and It was only when the epiotion came to 
Its climax that he raised it to his » breast 
Beyond them stood a crowd of white-robed 
men who never moved at all, and the whole 
scene had the nobility of Greek sculpture, 
and an»ex!traordinary reality and int-^psity 
It was the most beautiful thing I had ev 5 r 
seen upon the stage, and made me understand, 
in a new way, that saying of Goethe’s which 
is understood everywhere but in England, 

‘ Art IS art ^because it is not nature ’ Of 
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• The performances of Deirdre and Cathkai 
nt, Houlihan^ which will be. repeated in the 
Antient Concert Rooms, drew so many to 
hear them that great numbers were turned 
away from* the doors of St Theresa’s Harll 
Like the plays of the Irish laterary Theatre, 
they started unexpected discussion Mr 
Standish O’Grady, who had done more than 
any other*to make us know the did legends, 
wrote^ in his All Ireland Review that old 
legends could not be staged without danger 
of ‘ banishing the soul of the land ’ The 
old Irish had many wives, for instance, and 
we had best leave their histones to the 
vagueness of legend How could un- 
educated people understand heroes who 
lived* amid such different circumstances ? 
.And so we were to ‘ leave heroic cycles alon^, 
and not to bring them down to the crowd ’ 
E replied in The ^mtld Iruhman with an 
impassioned letter ‘ The, old, forgotten 
music ’ he writes about in his letter is, * I 
think, that regulated music of speech at 
which both he and I have been working, 
though on somewhat different principles 
I have* bSen working with Miss Faj;r and 
Mr Arnold Dolmetsch, who has madd*a 
psaltery for the purpose, to perfect a music ® 
of speech which can be recorded in something , 
like ordinary musical notes, while A E 
has got a musician to record little chants 
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^v:tn intervuls mucli smaller than rhose pr 
rrodem mnsic. 


-'iirea the production of these oh-TS the 
mcst m:portant Irish dramatic 'event vras^ 
ro count, the’ acting of Dr. Hvde's -A 
Pcs'C'^ in*-(dalvTv. ^ Tnrou^h an accident ,t 
had Deen verv b'-alv rehearsed, but h*s ovtn 
acting made amends One cbuic hardly 
nave had a plav mat grevr more cut, -of the 
Ihe of me peonie vrho savr it. Tnere rnav 
^a^e Ceen old m.en in mat audience vrno 
rememnerec its nero me ucet Rafter^*, rrd 
there mas no o cay mere mno had no: come 
ttcm hearing n's rcems reported at tP.e 
Galmav Fe s I tn.n’< trcu' its emect uro" 
the auaionce'mat mis nav, .n mnicti me cnhf 
Game poet o: ou- t rae ce eorates nls fore- 
rarne- r. sar.p' c.na mill ce bemer »Aea .n 
Con-'-ugne at. m'. mite man even Carm* m 
r-Ap*’- H.s i' ■ 
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ripads, but the crooked roads arS tlie roads of 
genius ' The idea loses the richness of its 
own life, while it destroys the wayward life 
of his mind by bringing it under too stern 
a law Nor could charming verses make 
amends for that second kiss’ in which there 
wag profanatiorf, and ior thau -abounding 
black bottle Did not M Tr^ulet Bon- 
hommie discover that one spot of ink would 
kill a f wan ^ ” • 

Among the other plays in Irish acted 
during the year, Father Dineen’s Toiat 
Draotdheachta is probably the best He has 
given up the many scenes of his Creadeamh 
agiis Gorta, and has written a play in one 
scenw, which, as it can be st'Sged without 
much trouble, has already been played in 
several places One admires its natveti as 
•much as anything else Father Dineen, who, 
no doubt, remembers how Finn mac Cumhal 
when a child was put in a field to catch hares 
and keep him out of mischief, has sent the 
rival lovers of his play, when he wanted them 
off the scene for a moment, to catch a hare 
that has • crossed the stage When they 
return the* good lover is carrying it 'fey ‘^he 
heels, and modestly compares it to a lame »> 
jackass One rather likes this bit of nonsense ^ 

when one comes to it, for in that world of 
folk-imagination one thing seems as possible 
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as another. ’ On the other hanCj there is^s. 
moment of beannful dramanc tact. Tiie 
iover gets a lerter telkng of the ceam or a 
relati*'e in America, for mhom he has no 
pamcmar anection, and -^no has left him 
a forrone He cannot lament, for tiiat 
wonid be 5n5hicere,cand his'^nrsL trords rjust 
not oe rejoicing Father Dineen has found 
tor him thd one beaudfhi thing iietcoiild say, 
‘ It’s a' lonesome thing’ death is.’ fTHth. 
nerhans. less beaurr than there is in the 
closing scene or Crer^dsciv h c^.ls Gortc^^ tD.e. 
play has mere fancy and a more sustalnea 
energv. 

Father Peter O’Leary has Tmtten a play 
in his -usnai number of scenes mhich his not 
been pubLshed, but has been acred amid 
much hiunster entnusiasm But neither 
that ror L-a Ar/'^sa:i?,^ trhicn also been 
acted, is iikelv to imne anv long life on onr 
country^ stages. A short nlav, mth many 
changes of scene, is a nuisance m any 
theatre, and ofeen an imnossibiLirr on our 
poor Iitde stages. Some kind of plav, in 
English, oy Mr. Stanmsn O'Gradv, hns’oeen 
sPt-ec m the open air in Kilkenn". I have 
not seen it, and I cannot understand anmhing 
by me accounts or it, encent that there vrere 
magic-laptern slides and actors on dorseback 
anc hlr. Standish O’Gradv as an EIIzabeth'’n 


C 
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itchimn, '^pcnking prologues, and a 
contented aiidtcnce of two or three thousand 
pcojdc 

As we do not think tint a play can be 
worth acting and not worth reading, all Qur 
pla}s will be pubh^^hed in tube Some have 
bcffi printed lA T/.t IJnttcd Ic/f/niuin and 
Tl.t dill Ireland Rcx'tc'o I htve put my 
Catfiiccr 4 ' lioulihar. and a little play by Dr 
H\d(\inta this Saiuhatn Once already this 
}car I hacc had what somebody has called 
the noiilc pleasure of praising, and I can 
praise this L^n Saint with as good a con- 
science as 1 had when I wrote of Cuchulaui oj 
Muirihanrc I would always admire it, but 
just now, when I have been thinking that 
liten^urc should return to its^* old habit of 
describing desirable things, I am in the mood 
to be stirred by that old man gathering up 
’food for fowl with hn hcnrt^full of love, and 
b) those children w'ho are so full of the light- 
hearted. curiosity of childhood, and) by that 
schoolmaster who has mixed prayer with his 
gentle punishments It seems natural that 
so beautiful a prayer as that of the old saint 
should, have come out of a life so full of 
innocence* and peace One could '^lardJy 
have thought out the play in English, for" 
those phrases of a traditional simplicity and 
of a too deliberate prettiness which become 
nart of an old lani?uage would have arisen 
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bervee" me rr'nd c.nc the siorv. Xv.e 
r: even ha^'e iracs someth.ro- a? ur.reci 

ts tne se^ timer. ta.1 -schooimtster of me 
Scotrs.n nc'. eLst, znd now rr.env cr.hcren 
ere but iitemm' images 'mould me 
ra\e nzd to hunt cut cf cur m. nos oerore 
m.te* "g m.th thcssc b'rde bhi'dre- ' Even 
d cme co^Ri have thought -t out m E^gi-sh 
one coJd '^-ot nave vrr»tten it iru Eng-*s.n 
unless ‘:erna'^=^ :n mat d'a'euc vrn Dr 
H uc .nac a^-eacv used in tne nrcse r-^vra- 
rim ^cms about ais L:zc Emg. 
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I^jstory are mere!}- preparatTons for the 
creation or uncerstanding of such an emo- 
tion It IS necessary to put so much in 
order, to clear away so much, to explam so 
much, thal somebody may be moved by a 
thought or an image that mesplicable as 

a wild creature * * , • 

• •• 

I cannot" judge the language t)f his Insh 
poetrjj but it is so rich m poetical -thought, 
when at its best, that it seems to me that 
if he were to write more he might become to 
modem Irish what Mistral was to modern 
P^o^en9al I wish, too, that he could 
put away from himself some of the interrup- 
tions of that ceaseless propaganda, and find 
time* for the making of translations, lovmg 
and leisurely, like those in Beside the Fire 
and The Sougs of Corraught He 

•nas begun to get a little fareless lately. 
Above all I would liave him keep to that 
English idiom of the Insh-thmkmg people 
of die west which he has begun to use less 
often It IS the only good English spoken 
by any large number of Irish people to-day, 
and we must found good literature on a 
Ihnng spe&h English men of letter^oasd 
themselves upon the English Bible, where'j 
religious thought gets its Irving speech 
Blake, if I remember nghtiv, copied it out 
twice, and I remember once findmg a few 
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never learned, tke base idioms of the nev^- 
papers. 

Air Alarryn argued in The U/^hed Irish- 
'n^an some months ago that our adtors should 
trv to tram themselves for the modern drama 
of sccaetv - „ The acrmg- of plavs of heroic life 
or plays hke CathJeen m Ho'dli.an^ vritn 
Its speech" of the country-peopli?:, did not 
seem to him a preparation It is noj; but 
that IS as it should be. Our movement is a 
return to the people, like the Russian move- 
ment of the early seventies, and the drama of 
society vrouid but magnify a condinon of 
life vrhich the countryman and the artisan 
could but copy to their hurt The play 
that IS to gi^e tnem a qmte natural pleasure 
should tell them either of their own life, 
or of that life of poetry where every man 
can see his own image, because there alone 
does human narurb ^cape from arbitrary 
condiuons. Plays about drawing-rpoms are 
wntcen for the middle classes of great 
cities, for the classes who live in drawing- 
rooms, but if vou would ennoble the man of 
the roads vou must write about the rpads, or 
ah*-7ac the people of romance, or ‘about great 
historical people We should, of course, 
play eierv kind of good plav about Ireland 
that we can get, but romantic and histoncjl 
plays, and plays about the life of artisans and 
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country-people, are the best wOrth getting 
In time, I think, we can make the poetical 
play a living dramatic form* again, and the 
training our actors will get from plays of 
country life, with its unchanging outline. 
Its abundant speech, its extravagance of 
thought, will help to esj:ablish school of 
ir\aginative acting The play i 5 f society, 
on the ojhfer hand, could but train up 
realistic actors who would do badly, for 
the mo^t part, what English actors do well, 
and would, when at all good, drift away to 
wealthy English theatres If, on the other 
hand, we busy ourselves with poetry and 
the countryman, two things which have 
always mixed with one another in life as on 
the stige, we may recover, in Ae course of 
^ years, a lost art which, being an imitation of 
^ nothing English, may bring our actors a 
secure fame and a sufficient livelihood 
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I CANNOT describe the various dramatic 
adventures of the year with as much detail 
as I did last year, mainly because the move- 
ment has got beyond me The most im- 
portant event of the Gaelic Theatre has 
been the two series of plays produced in the 
Round Room of the Rotunda by the Gaelic 
League Rather Dineen’s Tobar l^raotd- 
heachta^ and Dr Hyde’s An Posadh^ and a^ 
chronicle play about Hugh O’Neill, and, I 
think, some otheii plays, were seen by im- 
mense audiences I was not in Ireland for 
these plays, but a friend tells me that he 
could only get standing-room one night, and 
the Round Room must hold about 3000 
people A performance of Tobar Praotd- 
heachta I saw there some months before was 
<if^(!l7*^but I believe there was grtet improve- 
ment, and that the players who came up 
from somewhere in County Cork to play it 
at this second series of plays were admirable 
The players, too, that brought Dr Hyde’s 

34 . 
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V Jro’ii liilli'Jihukrc(.n, in County 

Muo, where thc\ InJ been bhowing it to 
their neighbour^, were albO, I im told, carc- 
lul and inturi] 'I he pli\-\vnting, ahvayb 
good in diilogue, is btill \Lrv poor in con- 
btrueiion, uui I still heir ot*pIi)b in many 
beei\ej, witn no s\!enc l\bt%ng long«^ than four 
01^ bi\ niinutcb, ind few intervalb shorter 
th in nine or ten niinuteb, w'hich have to be 
hlied up with songs 'I he Rotunda chronicle 
play becnis to hi\e been rather of this sort, 
uid I bUspect thit when I get Father Peter 
O'leirj'b a pliv m five acts pro- 

duced at Cork, I shall find the masterful 
old nun, in spite ot his h itred of English 
thought, sticking to the Elualjethan form 
I W’loi? 1 coulei hl\e seen it pla)ed last Week, 

• fur the spreie* of the Gielic Theatre in the 
country u more important than its spread 
ifi Dublin, ind of ai^ thd p;,r/ormances of 
Gaelic pla)s m the country during the year 
I have bi,en but one — Dr Plyde's no^v pla/, 
Ckcwil.uas, at Galway Feis 1 got there a day 
late for i phy by the Master of Galway 
Workhouse, but heard that it was well 
played, ancr that his dialogue was as good as 
his construction was bad There is nb* 
question, however, about the performance 
of Cle<ti)ih)tas being the worst I ever saw I 
dev not blame the acting, which was pleasant 
and natural, 111 spite of insufficient rehearsal, 
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but the stage-management The subjectcof 
the play was a, match-making The terms 
were in debate between two old men in an 
inner room An old woman, according 
to the stage directions, should Have listened 
at the door and reported what she heard to 
her daughter’s suctor, who is outside the 
window, and to her daughter ^ There was 
no window on the stage, and the young man 
stood'’ dose enough to the door ^o have 
listened for himself The door, where she 
listened, opened now on the inner room, 
and now on the street, according to the 
necessities of the play, and the young men 
who acted the fathers of grown-up children, 
when they came through the door, were seen 
to have done nothing to disguise their 
twenty-five or twenty-six birthdays Therei. 
had been only two rehearsals, and the little 
boy who should ‘have come in laughing ht 
the end came in shouting, ‘ Ho ho, ha ha, 
‘evidently believing that these were Gaelic 
words he had never heard before 

The only Gaelic performances I have seen 
during the year have been ill-donb, but I have 

them sufiiciently well done in other 
‘‘ years to believe my friends when they tell 
me that there have been good performances 
Inghtmdhe na h-Etreann is always thorough, 
and one cannot doubt that the performance 
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0 * Dr Hjdc'i. hi A'.;o;;/ iir Litriiid^ by the 
cniidren troiu U:j clabbCi, was, it It lit careful 
A powerful little pli\ in Engliih against 
enlisting, b\ Mr Coluin, was plajed with 
It, and ilttrwirdb relived, ind pliyed wit'll 
a pH’, ibout the Ro\ il Visit, also in English 

1 lu\e no doubf tint \*c shill *,te a good 
min’- ol the^e politic il pH)i during the next 
two or th-K.e \ears, and it may b*e even the 
ribe of, i more or less permanent company 
of politicil phvers, tor the revolutionary 
elubs will begin to think pliyt> as necessary 
as the G lelic League is already thinking 
them Nobod> can find the same patriotic 
songs and reeit itions sung and spoken by 
the same people, )e’ar in year out, anything 
but mould} bread It is possible that 

» the players who arc to produce plays in 
October for the Samhain festival of Cumann 
ha }\-Gaedheal may grepv into ^uch a company 

• 

Though one welcomes every kind of 
vigorous life, I am, myself, most interested 
m ‘ The Irish National Theatre Society,’ 
which has no propaganda but that of good 
art The 'little Camden Street Hall it had 
taken has "been useful for rehearsal alcJiVo^ 
for It proved to be too far away, and too * 
lacking in dressing-rooms for our short 
plays, which involve so many changes 
Successful performances yvere given, how- 
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ever, ai RathmmeSj and in one or iv:o 
country places , 

De:rdre^ by A E , The Racing L^ig-, by Air 
C'ousinSj The Foundations^ by Air. Ryan, and 
my Rot of Bt'oth^ and Cathleen ni Ho ihhan 
were repeated, but<-no new* plays were pro- 
duced until Alarch 14, when La^y Gregorj* s 
T\uenty-fiie and my Hoa-GIayS drew a 
good aiidience On Alay 2 the Hour-Glass.^ 
Hjoenty -fize^ Cathleen ni Houlihan.^ P;?/ of 
Bioth^ and Foundation^ were performed before 
the Irish Literary Society m London, at the 
Queen’s Gate HaU, and plavs and plarers 
were generously commended by the Press — 
very eloquendy by the cnnc of The Times. 

It 13 natural'that we should be pleased with 
this praise, and that we should wish others to - 
know of it, for is it not a chief pleasure of 
the arast to Re commended in subde and 
eloquent words ? The critic of The Times 
has seen many theatres and he is, perhaps, a 
litde weary of them, but here in Ireland there 
are one or two criucs who are so much m 
love, or pretend to be so much m love, with 
the theatre as it is, that thev compla.n when 
w'd^perform on a stage two feet* wider chan 
Aloliere’s chat it is scarce possible to be 
interested in anything that is played on so 
htde a stage. We are to them foolich 
sectaries who have revolted aoainsc that 
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orihodovy of the commercial th’eatre, which 
IS so much less pliant than t|;ie orthodoxy of 
the Church, for there is nothing so passionate 
as a vested interest disguised as an intellectual 
conviction * If you inquire into its truth it 
becomes as angry as a begging-letter writer, 
when you find some hoie in that; beautiful 
story about ^he five children and the broken 
mangle In Ireland, wherever the enthusi- 
asts anj shaping life, the critic who do'es the 
will of the commercial theatre can but stand 
against his lonely pillar defending his articles 
of belief among a wild people, and thinking 
mournfully of distant cities, where nobody 
puts a raw potato into his pocket when he is 
going to hear a musical comedy 

The Irish Literary Society of New York, 
which has been founded this year, produced 
T/ie Laiid of Heart's T^esirf, TJia Pot of Broth, 
and Cathleen nt Houlihan, 013 June 3 and 4, 
very suocessfully, and propose to give Dr 
Hyde’s Nativity Play, Drama Bretthe Chriosta, 
and his Casadh an t-Sugain, Posadh, and 
Naom ar lamad next year, at the same 
time of*year, playing them both in Irish and 
English I heard too that his Nativity^hiy 
will be performed in New York, but I 
know no particulars except that it will be 
dene in connection witk some religious 
The. National Theatre Society will. 
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I hope, produce some new plays of his this 
winter, as well as new plays by Mr Synge, 
Mr Colum, Lady Gregory, myself, and 
others They have taken the Molesworth 
Hall for three days in every month, beginning 
with the 8th, 9th, and loth of October, when 
they will perform Mr Synge’s Shadow of. the 
Glen^ a little country comedy, full of a 
humour that is at once harsh and beautiful, 
Cathle'en- nt Houlihan^ and a longish pne-act 
play in verse of my own, called The Kings 
Threshold This play is founded on the 
old , story of Seanchan the poet, and King 
Guaire of Gort, but I have seen the story 
from the poet’s point of view, and not, like 
the old story-tellers, from the king’s Our 
repertory of plays is increasing steadily, and 
when the winter’s work is finished, a play ^ i- 
Mr Bernard Shaw has promised us may be 
ready to op^n^ the summer session Hi^ 
play will, I imagine, unlike the plays we 
write for ourselves, be long enough to fill aii 
evening, and it will, I know, deal with Irish 
public life and character Mr Shaw, more 
than anybody else, has the love of mischief 
that is so near the core of Irish inielLect, and 
shtJfiid have an immense popularity among 
^ us I have seen a crowd of many thousands 

1 This play was John Bull’s Other Island When it came out 
m the sprmg of 1905 we felt ourselves unable to cast it withijpt 
wrongmg Mr Shaw We had no ‘ Broadbent ’ or money to get 
one . — Sff B Y , March 1908 
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irw possession of his spirit, and*keeping the 
possession to the small hours 

This movement should be important even 
to those who are not especially interested 
in the Theatre, for it may* be a morning 
cocj^crow to thal^ imparttil mediation about 
character and destiny we call the artistic life 
in a country where everybody, if we leave 
out the peasant who has his folk-songs and 
his music, has thought the arts useless unless 
they have helped some kind of political action, 
and has, therefore, lacked the pure joy that 
only comes out of things that have never been 
indentured to any cause The play which 
is mere propaganda shows its leanness more 
obviously than a propagandist poem or 
essay, for dramatic writing is so full of the 
stuff of daily life that a little falsehood, put 
In that the moral rnay torpe; right in the 
end, contradicts our experience If Father 
Dineen.or Dr Hyde were asked why they 
write their plays, they would say they write 
them to help their propaganda, and yet 
when they begin to write the form constrains 
them, and they become artists — one of them a 
very considerable artist, indeed Dr Hyffcle 
early poems have even in translation a 
7 taiveti and wildness that sets them, as I 
think, among the finest poetry of our time , 
but he had ceased to write any verses but 
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those Oireaclitas odes that are but ingenious 
rhetoric It is hard to write without the 
sympathy of one’s friends, and though the 
country people sang his verses the readers of 
Dish read them but little, partly it may be 
because he had broken with that elaborate 
structure later Ir(>sh poefry which seeuied 
a necessary part of their propaganda They 
read plenty of pamphlets and grammars, 
but they disliked — as do other peqple in 
Ireland — serious reading, reading that is an 
end and not a means, that gives us nothing 
but a beauty indifferent to our profuse 
purposes But now Dr Hyde with his 
cursing Hanrahan, his old saint at his 
prayers, is a poet again , and the Leaguers 
go to his plays in thousands — and applaud 
in the right places, too — and the League 
puts many sixpences into its pocket 

c 

‘ ^ I 

We who wrife in English have a more 
difficult o work, for English has been the 
language in which the lush cause has been 
debated , and we have to struggle with 
traditional phrases and traditional points of 
view Many would give us limitless freedom 
the choice of subject, understanding 
*- that It IS precisely those subjects on which 
people feel most passionately, and, therefore, 
most dramatically, we would be forbidden 
to handle if we made any compromise with 
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powers But fewer know that we must 
encourage every writer to see life afresh, 
even though he sees it with strange eyes 
Our National Theatre must be so tolerant, 
and, if this* IS not too wild a hope, find ac 
audience so tolerant, that £he half-dozen 
mmds who are 'likely <0 be tb? dramatic 
imagination of Ireland for this generation 
may put their own thoughts and their own 
charact^ers into their work , and fot that 
reason no one who loves the arts, whether 
among Unionists or among the Patriotic 
Societies, should take offence if we refuse all 
but every kind of patronage I do not say 
every kind, for if a mad king, a king so mad 
that he loved the arts and their freedom, 
should offer us unconditioned miUions, I, 
at any rate, would give my voice for accepting 
them 

• > 

• # • * 

We will be able to find copscientious play- 
wrights and players, for our young men have 
a power of work, when they are interested 
in their work, one does not look for outside 
a Latin nation, and if we were certain of 
being granted this freedom we would be 
certain tbaf the work would grow to "gftzi 
importance It is a supreme moment m • 
the life of a nation when it is able to turn 
now and again from its preoccupations, to 
delight in the capricious power of the artist 
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as one delights in the movement of sorpe 
wild creature, but nobody can tell with 
certainty when that moment is at hand 

. The two plays m this year’s Sauihain 
represent the t^Vo sides of the movement very 
well, and'-pxe both- wntteii out of a deep 
knowledge of the life of the people ‘It 
should be tmnecessary to praise Dr Hyde’s 
comedyj^ that comes up out of the founda- 
tion of human life, but Mr Synge is a new 
writer and a creation of our movement He 
has gone every summer for some years past 
to the Arran Islands, and lived there in the 
houses of the fishers, speaking their language 
and living their lives, and his play “ seems to 
me the finesk piece of tragic work done in 
Ireland of late years One finds in it, from ^ 
first to last, the presence of the sea, and a 
sorrow that has majesty as in the work di 
some ancient poet ‘ 

< 

^ Ike '^zor House, wntten in Insh by Dr Hjde on a scenario 
by Lady Gregory 

Rjdirs to thi Sea This plaj made its verj slowlj with 
our audiences, but is now very popular — W B Y , NIarch 190S 
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I THivK the theitre must be reformed in its 
plays, Its speaking, its acting, and its scenery 
That IS to say, I think there is nothing good 
about It at present 

First We have to write or find plays that 
will make the theatre a place of intellectual 
excitement — a place where the mind goes 
lo bts xi-as. \>y 

theatres of Greece and England and France 
at certain great moments of their history, 
?ind as It is liberated in Scandinavia to-day 
If we are to do this we must^fearn that beauty 
and truth are always justified of theyaiselves, 
and that their creation is a greater service to 
our country than writing tliat compromises 
either in the seeming service of a cause We 
will, doubtless, come more easily to truth and 
beauty bec'ause we love some cause widi* ail 
but all our heart, but we must remember 
when truth and beauty open their mouths to 
speak, that all other mouths should be as 
silent as Finn bade the Son of Lugaidh be 

45 
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m the houses of the great Truth apd 
beauty judge and are above judgement 
Theyjustify and have no need of justification 
Such plays will require, both in writers and 
apdiences, a stronger feeling f6r beautiful 
and appropriate language than one finds in 
the ordinary theatr^ Sams-e-Beuve has said 
that there' is nothing immortal in literature 
except style, and it is precisely tips sense of 
style, once common among us, that is hardest 
for us to recover I do not mean by style 
words with an air of literature about them, 
what IS ordinarily called eloquent writing 
The speeches of Falstaif are as perfect in 
their style as the soliloquies of Hamlet 
One must be able to make a king of faery 
or an old dountryman or a modern, lover 
speak that language which is his and nobody ( 
else’s, and speak it with so much of emotional 
subtlety that the hearer may find it hard t6 
know whether it is' the thought or the word 
that has moved 'him, or whether thqse could 
De separated at all 

If we do not know how to construct, 
f we cannot arrange much complicated life 
:nto a single action, our work will ijot hold 
^ 0 *=cittention or linger in the memory, but 
t if we are not in love with words it will lack 
the delicate movement of living speech that 
IS the chief garment of life , and becauge 
of this lack the great realists seem to the 
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lovers of beautiful art to be Vise* in this 
generation, and for the next generation, 
perhaps, but not for all generations that are 
to come 

Seco 7 id 'But if we are to restore worcjs 
to their sovereignty we must make speech 
even more important th^ gesture; upon the 
stkge • 

I have bp en told that I desire a monotonous 
chant, but that is not true, for though a 
monotdnous chant may be a safer beginning 
for an actor than the broken and prosaic 
speech of ordinary recitation, it puts me 
to sleep none the less The sing-song in 
which a child says a verse is a right beginning, 
though the child grows out of it An actor 
should understand how so to* discriminate 
cadence from cadence, and so to cherish the 
musical lineaments of verse or prose that 
he delights the ear with ajcontmually varied 
music Certain passage? of’ lyrical feeling, 
or where one wishes, as in the Angel’s part 
in The *Hour-Glass^ to make a voice sound 
like the voice of an immortal, may be spoken 
upon pure notes which are carefully recorded 
and leaj-ned as if they were the notes of a 
song Whatever method one adopts,~on§ 
must always be certain that the work of art, • 
as a whole, is masculine and intellectual, 
in Its sound as in its form 
* Third We must simplify acting, especi- 
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ally m poetical drama, and in prose drama 
that IS remote from real life like my Hour- 
Glass We must get rid of everything 
that IS restless, everything that draws the 
a|:tention away from the sound of the voice, 
or from the few moments of intense expres- 
sion, whether that expression is through the 
voice or tlirough tfie hands, we must from 
time to time substitute for the movements 
that the eye sees the nobler movements that 
the heart sees, the rhythmical moiJ'ements 
that seem to flow up into the imagination 
from some deeper life than that of the 
individual soul 

Fourth Just as it is necessary to simplify 
gesture that it may accompany speech without 
being Its riv&l, it is necessary to simplify both 
the form and colour of scenery and costume ^ 
As a rule the background should be but a 
single colour, so that the persons in the play? 
wherever they' sta'nd,' may harmonise with 
it and preoccupy our attention In other 
words. It should be thought out not as one 
thinks out a landscape, but as if it were the 
background of a portrait, and this is especi- 
ally necessary on a small stageu where the 
^esient the stage is filled the painted forms 
c of the background are broken up and lost 
Even when one has to represent trees or 
hills they should be treated in most cases 
decoratively, they should be little more 
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The pint! of blnkcspL ire hid to be per- 
formed on the south bide of the Tlinnies 
b(.cui‘?e the Corponition of London con- 
bidered nil ^pH\b inimoril Goethe was 
tJiought d uigeroub to faith and morals fox' 
two or thr«.e generations Every educated 
man knows how* gre*at portiop of the 
conscience of mankind is in Flaubert and 
Balzac, ind yet their books have been 
proscribijd in the courts of law, and 1’ found 
some time ago thit our own National 
Library, though it had two books on the 
genius of I'liubert, had refused on moral 
grounds to have any books written by him 
W ith these stupidities in one’s memory, how 
can one, os many yvould have us^ arouse the 
mob, and in this matter the pulpit and the 
♦icwspaper are but voices of the mob, 
against the English theatre in Ireland upon 
moral grounds ^ If idia(;*tht itre became 
conscientious as men of letters understand 
the conscience, many that now cry agmnst it * 
would think it even less moral, for it would 
be more daring, more logical, more free- 
spoken The English Theatre is demoralis- 
ing, not because it delights in the husband, 
the wife, and the lover, a subject which has 
inspired great literature in most ages of the 
world, but because the illogical thinking 
and» insincere feeling we call bad writing 
make the mind^ timid and the heart effeminate 
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I saw an English play m Dublin a few months 
ago called Mue and Men. It had run for 
five hundred nights in London, and been 
called by all the newspapers ‘ a pure and 
•innocent play,’ ‘ a welcome relief,’ and so 
on In It occurred this incident The 
typical sJ^apegracethero or the stage, a young 
soldier, who is in love with the wife of 
another, goes away for a couple of years, and 
when he returns finds that he is in |ove with 
a marriageable girl His mistress, who has 
awaited his return with what is represented 
as faithful love, sends him a letter of welcome, 
and because he has grown virtuous of a 
sudden he returns it unopened, and with so 
careless a ^corn that the husband intercepts 
It, and the dramatist approves this manner 
of crying off with an old love, and rings down 
the curtain on his marriage bells Men 
who would 4airn''‘9ut ^of their club a man who 
could so treat a letter from his mistress bring 
' then- wives and daughters to admire him upon 
the stage, so demoralising is a drama that has 
no intellectual tradition behind it I could 
not endure it, and went out into the street 
and waited there until the end of the play^ 
'■ when I came in again to find the friends I 
had brought to hear it, but had I been 
accustomed to the commercial theatre I 
would not even have known that anything 
strange had happened upon ^the stage If 
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a man of intellect had written of such an 
incident he would have madp his audience 
feel for the mistress that sympathy one feels 
for all that have suffered insult, and for that 
young man an ironical emotion that might* 
have marred the marriage bells, and who 
know^ what the curate and the jjournalist 
would have said of the man of intellect ^ 
Even Ireland would have cried out Catholic 
Ireland Aat should remember the gracious 
tolerance of the Church when all nations were 
Its children, and how Wolfram of Eisenbach 
sang from castle to casde of the courtesy 
of Parzival, the good husband, and of Gawain, 
the light lover, in that very Thuringia where 
a generation later the lap of St Elizabeth 
was full of roses A Connaught Tishop told 
ills people a while since that they ‘should 
never read stories about the degrading 
passion of love,’ and qne ^dan, cknly suppose 
that, being ignorant of a chief glory of his 
Church, he has never understood that this* 
new puntamsm is but an English cuckoo 
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AN IRISH NATIONAL THEATRE 


[The'" performance of Zvir Synge’s Shades of i~£ 
Ghn started a quarrel vatu the extreme national partv, 
and the foUowmg paragraphs are from letters vrntten 
m the play’s defence. The organ of the pany was 
at the tune Thi Ir^k’^cn, but the first serious 

attach began m Tr. Irdipirdirl T^e U~.iud Ir^rsruO, 
however, tool up the quarrel, and from that on has 
attacked almost every plav produced at our theatre, and 
the suspiaon managed to arouse among tne pohncal 
clubs against Z\Ir Synge espeaallv led a few years later 
to the organised attempt to dme Tre Pluycoy of trt 
JVtstem World from the stage — W B Y iqoS ] 

c 

r- 

Whex we were sil fighting about the selec- 
tion of books for the New Irish Library some 
ten years ago, we had to discuss the quesuon, 
What IS National Poetry ? In chose days 
a patriotic young man would have thought 
but poorly of himself if he did not believe 
c that The Sfirii of the Kation was great lyric 
poetry, and a much finer kind of poetry than 
Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind, or Keats’s 
Ode to a Grecian Um. When two or three 
of us denied this, we were told that we had 
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c;v”.!!M(c (1 to i>r tinr uc putting 

Irtiuui in i (\u.l light hchirt, Iicr cnemici> 

It < hc '• tui tli It !'/,(“ ^pust of s}.c NtiHon w.i') 
out - ilut ir) rtKturio, I'liglind might ovcr- 
nor ir, u.^i t^^c up the cn, W c bud 
ir, ujd \Ui') uU ‘•n tint Irish literature his 
ru't grcUcr niMc in tiv^ \sorhi p*-dn thin 
:t '^5 ui ten \ctrj. igo ' ' 

'lo-s'n jlicrc is mother question tint we 
must mifC uji our iinnds ibout, aiuljn even 
n'orc jVe sing one, Whit is i Muionil 
Incitre' A mm nn\ write i book of 
Uru. It he line hut a iriend or tuo tint will 
eirc for them, but he cannot write n good 
plai il there ire not audiences to listen to it 
If we think tint i nitioml ph\ must be as 
near n possible i page out or f/i' Spirit of the 
, Niiioii put into drmntic form, md me-in to 
go on thinking it to the end, then we may 
be sure til It this generation wijl not see the 
rise in Irel ind ot a the-itre'tlnt will reflect the 
life of I/tland is the Scandinavian, the*atre 
reflects the Scandm ivian life The brazen 
he-ad has an unexpecteil way of falling to 
pieces WT have i company of admirable 
and disi/itorested players, and the next few 
months will, m all likelihood, decide whethei^ 
a gre-at work for this country is to be accom- > 
plished The poetry of Young Ireland, 
wjien it was an attempt to change or strengthen 
opinion, was rhetoric, but it became poetry 
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vrhen patribtism was transformed mto^^ a 
personal emotion by the events of life, as in 
that lamentation written by Doheny ‘ on his 
keepmg ’ among the hills Literature is 
always personal, always one man’s vision of 
the world, one man’s experience, and it can 
only be ^popular when men are ready to 
welcome 'the visions of others A coin- 
munity that is opmion-ridden, ^e.\en when 
those opinions are in themselves noble, is 
likely to put its creauve minds into some 
sort of a prison. If creative minds pre- 
occupy themselves with incidents from the 
polmckl history of Ireland, so much the 
better, but we must not enforce them to 
select those incidents If, in the sincere 
working-out' of their plot, they alight on a 
moral that is obviously and directly service- 
able to the National cause, so much the 
better, but we must not force that moral upcbi 
them. I am a Nauonalist, and certain of my 
inn mate friends have made Irish politics 
the busmess of their lives, and this made 
cer tain thoughts habitual with me, and an 
accident made these thoughts take fire m 
such a way that I could give them dramauc 
, expression I had a very vivid dream one 
^ night, and I made CathJeen hi Houlihan out 
of this dream But if some external necessity 

had forced me to write no thin g- but drama 
with an obviously patriotic mtention, instead 
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letting my work shape itself under the 
c isual impulses of dreams and daily thoughts, 
I would ha\e lost, in a short ‘time, the power 
to write movingly upon any theme I could 
have aroused opinion, but I could not haye 
touched the heart, for I would'have been busy 
at the oakum -picking t^at is not the less 
nfere journalism for being in drartiatic form 
Above allj we must not say that certain 
incidents which have been a part of literature 
in all other lands are forbidden to us. It 
may be our duty, as it has been the duty 
of many dramatic movements, to bring new 
kinds of subjects into the theatre, but it 
cannot be our duty to make the bounds of 
drama narrower For instance, we are told 
that the English theatre is imn?oral, because 
It IS preoccupied with the husband, the wife, 
and the lover It is, perhaps, too exclusively 
preoccupied with that subject, and it is 
certain it has not shed aiiy new light upon it 
for a cgnsiderable time, but a subject that 
inspired Homer and about half the great 
literature of the world will, one doubts not, 
be a necessity to our National Theatre also 
Literatijreus, to my mind, the great teaching 
power of the world, the ultimate creator 
all values, and it is this, not only in the:> 
sacred books whose power everybody acknow- 
ledges, but by every movement of imagina- 
tion in song or story or drama that height of 
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iritensicy and sincerity has made literature ^at 
aU Literature must take the responsi- 
bility of Its potver, and keep all its freeaom 
It must be like the spirit and like the vrind 
that blows where ir listeth , it mhst claim its 
right to pierce through everv* crevice of 
human nacpre, and^^ to describe the relation 
of the souT and the heart to the facts of life 
and of laWj and to describe that relation as it 
13 , nor as we would have it be; and, in so 
far as it fails to do this it fails to gueAs chat 
foundation of understanding and charit}* 
for whose lack our moral sense can be but 
cruelty. It must be as incapable of telling 
a he as nature, and it must sometimes say 
before all the \nrtues, ‘ The greatest of these 
IS chanty.’ Sometimes the pacnot will ha\e 
to falter and the wife to desert her home, and 
neither be followed by divine vengeance or 
man’s judgement «. At other moments it must 
be content to judge without remorse, com- 
pelled by noth i ng but its own capncious 
spuit that has vet its messas^e from the 
foundation of the world Anstophanes held 
up the people of Athens to ndicule, and even 
prouder of that spirit than of Aiepaselves, 
they invited the foreign ambassadors to the 
<■ spectacle 

I would sooner our theatre failed through 
the indmerence or hostility of our audiences 
than gained an immense popularity by any 
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Iqss of freedom I ask nothing that iny 
masters have not asked for, but I ask all 
tliat they were given I ask no help that 
would limit our freedom from either official 
or patriotid hands, though I am glad of the 
help of any who love the arts so dearly that 
they would not bring th^m into e;v£en honoiir- 
able captivity A good Nationalist is, I 
suppose, one who is ready to give up a gr^t 
deal that he may preserve to his* counfiy 
whatever part of her possessions he is b^st 
fitted to guard, and that theatre where the 
capricious spirit that bloweth as it listeth 
has for a moment found a dwelling-pla^e, 
has good right to cah itself aNationalTheatfe 



THE THEATltE, THE PULPIT, •' 
AND THE NEWSPAPERS 

I WAS very well content when I read an un- 
measured attack in The Independent on the 
Irish National Theatre There had, as 
yet, been no performance, but the attack 
was confident, and it was evident that the 
writer’s ears were full of rumours and whisper- 
ings One ^new that some such attack 
was inevitable, for every dramatic movement 
that brought any new power into literature 
arose among precicely these misunderstand-'" 
mgs and animosities Drama, the most 
immediately powerful form of literat(>ire, the 
most vivid image of life, finds itself opposed, 
as no other form of literature does, to those 
enemies of life, the chimeras of the Pulpit 
and the Press When a country has not 
begun to care for literature, or has forgotten 
cthe taste for it, and most modern countries 
seem to pass through this stage, these 
chimeras are hatched in every basket 
Certain generalisations are everywhere sub- 
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linger very long in this great dim temple 
where the wooden images sit all round upon 
thrones, and wliere the worshippers kneel, 
not knowing whether they tremble because 
their gods are dead or because the'y fear they 
may be alive ‘In the idol-house every god, 
every demo^, everyt virtue,* every vice, has 
been given ‘its permanent form, its hundred 
hands, its elephant trunk, its monkey head 
The man of letters looks at those kneeling 
worshippers who have given up life for a 
posture, whose nerves have dried up in the 
contemplation of lifeless wood He swings 
his silver hammer and the keepers of the 
temple cry out, prophesying evil, but he 
must not mind their cries and their prophecies, 
but break tlfe wooden necks in two and 
throw down the wooden bodies Life will 
put living bodies in their place till new 
image-brokers.hav® set up their benches ‘ 
Whenever literature becomes powerful, 
the priegt, whose forerunner imagmed St 
Patrick driving his chariot-wheels over his 
own erring sister, has to acknowledge, or 
to see others acknowledge, that there is no 
evil that men and women may not«be; driven 
;5ito by their virtues all but as readily as by 
Jfheir vices, and the politician, that it is not 
always clean hands that serve a country or 
foul hands that rum it He may even have 
to say at last, as an old man who had spent 
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easy at any rate to explain how much ope 
differs from them I had spoken of the 
capricious power of the artist and compared 
It to the capricious movements of a wild 
creature, and The Indefenden't^ speaking 
quite logically ‘■fiom its point of view, tells 
me that th^e movements v^ere only interest- 
ing when ^ ‘ under restraint ’ The writers 
of the Anglo-Irish movement, it eSays, ‘ will 
never consent to serve except on terms that 
never could or should be conceded I had 
spoken of the production of foreign master- 
pieces, but It considers that foreign master- 
pieces would be very dangerous I had 
asked in Samhatn for audiences sufficiently 
tolerant to enable the half-dozen minds who 
are likely to^be the dramatic imagination of 
Ireland for this generation to put their own c 
thought and their own characters into their 
work Thatps^ to say, I had asked for thb 
amount of freedorh wnich every nation has 
given to Its dramatic writers. Put the 
newspaper hopes and believes that no ‘ such 
tolerance wnl be extended to Mr. Yeats and 
his friends ’ 

I have written these lines to explain our 
^thoughts and intentions to many personal 
friends, who live too deep in the labour of 
politics to give the thought to these things 
that we have given, and because not only 
in our theatre, but in all matters of national 
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lift, we have need of a new discovery of life 
— of more precise thought, of a more perfect 
sincenty I would see, in every branch of 
our National propaganda, young men who 
would have the sincerity and the precision 
of those Russian revolutionists that Kjopotkm 
an^ jStepniak tell us off men urho would 
never use an argument to convince others 
which wouki not convince themselves, who 
would not make a mob drunk with a 'passion 
they coiild not share, and who would above 
aU seek for fine things for theu own sake, aud 
for precise knowledge for its own sake, and 
not for its momentary use One can serve 
one’s country alone out of the abundance 
of one’s own heart, and it is laljour enough 
to be certain one is in the right, without 
•having to be certam that one’s thought is 
expedient also. 
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The National Theatre Society has had great 
difficulties because of the lack of any suit- 
able playhouse It has been forced to 
perforin in halls -without proper lightii^g 
the stage, and almost -without dressing- 
rooms, and v7ith level floors m the auditorium 
that prevented all but the people m the fronts 
row from seeing properly These halls are 
expensive too, and the players of poetical 
drama in an age of musicH comedy have 
-light pockets But now a generous English 
friend. Miss Horniman, has rearranged and 
in part rebuilt, at very considerable eitponse, 
the old Mechanics’ Institute Theatres now 
the Abbey Theatre, and given> us the use 
^ of it without any charge, and I need iiot say 
>= that she has gained our gratitude, as she will 
gain the gratitude of our audience The 
work of decoration and alter ation has been 
done by Irishmen, and 

66 
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exception of some few things that are not 
made here, or not of a good enough quality, 
has been manufactured in Ireland The 
stained glass ^n the entrance hall is the work 
of Miss Sarah Purser and her apprentices,* 
the large copper mirror frames are from the 
new metal works at Youghll, and the pictures 
of some of our players are by an Irish artist 
These details and some details of form and 
colour in^the building, as a whole, have been 
arranged by Miss Horniman herself 

Having been given the free use of this 
Theatre, we may look upon ourselves as 
the first endowed Theatre in any English- 
speaking country, the English - speaking 
countries and Venezuela beings the only 
countries which have never endowed their 
theatres , but the correspondents who write 
fof parts in our plays or posts in the Theatre 
at a salary are in error • V^*are, and must be 
for some tune to come, contented to find our 
work Its t)wn reward, the player giving 
his work, and the playwright his, for nothing, 
and though this cannot go on always, we 
start our winter very cheerfully with a 
capital of some forty pounds We play- 
wrights can only thank these players, who 
have given us the delight of seeing our work 

^ The players, though not the playwnghts, are now all paid — 

W B Y, March igoS The playwrights have for s good many 
years now drawn the*uaual Royalties — W B Y , rgij 
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so well performed, working with so much 
enthusiasm, with so much patience, that they 
have found for themselves a lasting place 
among the artists, the only aristocracy that 
'has never been sold in the market or seen the 
people rise up against it 

It IS a necessary part of our plan to find 
out how to perform plays for little money, 
for It “is certain that every increase in ex- 
penditure has lowered the quality or dramatic 
art itself, by robbing the dramatist of freedom 
in experiment, and by withdrawing attention 
from his words and from the work of the 
players Sometimes one friend or another 
has helped^ us with costumes or scenery, but 
the expense has never been very great, ten 
or twenty pounds being enough in mos\. 
cases for quite a long play These friends 
have all accepted .the principles I have 
explained from time to time in Samhatn, 

' but they have interpreted them an various 
ways according to their temperament. 

Miss Horniman staged The Kings Thresh- 
old at her own expense, and -she both 
designed and made the costumes The 
costumes for the coming performances of 
On Bade' s Strand are also her work and her 
gift and her design She made and paid 
for the costumes m The Shajowy Waters^ 
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but, in this case followed a colour-scheme 
of mine The colour-scheme in The Hour- 
Glass, our first experiment, was worked out 
by Mr Robert Gregory and myself, and 
the costumed were made by Miss Lavelle,. 
a member of the company* while Mr 
Robert Gregory has designed the, costumes 
and scenery for Ktncora As we 'gradually 
accumulate costumes in all the main colours 
and shades, we will be able to gst new 
effects b}^ combining them in different ways 
without buying new ones Small dramatic 
societies, and our example is beginning to 
create a number, not havmg so many friends 
as we have, might adopt a simpler plan, 
suggested to us by a very famous decorative 
artist Let them have one suif of clothes 
/or a king, another for a queen, another for 
a fighting-man, another for a messenger, and 
scf on, and if these clothes are Ipose enough 
to fit different people, they can perform any 
romantic play that comes without ne^ cost • 
The audience would soon get used to this way 
of symbolising, as it were, the different ranks 
and classes of men, and as the king would 
wear, no matter what the play might be, the 
same crown and robe, they could have them 
very fine in the end Now, one wealthy 
theatre-goer and now another might add a 
pe^rl to the queen’s necklace, or a jewel to 
her crown, and be the more regular in 
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attendance* at the theatre because that ^ift 
shone out there like a good deed. 

We can hardly do all we hope unless there 
are many more of these little societies to be 
^centres of dramatic art and of the allied arts. 
But a very few actors went from town to 
town in ancient Qreece, finding everywhere 
more or less well-trained singers among '’the 
principal townsmen to sing the^ chorus that 
had otherwise been the chief expense In 
the days of the stock companies tw6 or three 
well-known actors would go from town to 
town finding actors for all the minor parts 
in the local companies If we are to push 
our work into the small towns and villages, 
local dramatic clubs must take the place of 
the old stock companies A good-sized 
town should be able to give us a large enough^ 
audience for our whole, or nearly our whole, 
company to go there, but the need for tis 
is greater in tho^e small towns where the 
poorest kind of farce and melodi^ma have 
gone and Shakespearean drama has not gone, 
and It IS here that we will find it hardest to 
get intelligent audiences If a dramatic club 
existed in one of the larger towns ^lear, they 
could supply us not only with actors, should 
we need them, in their own town, but with 
actors when we went to the small towns and 
to the villages where the novelty of any kyid 
of drama would make success certain These 
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in all likeliiioodj be comedies of Irish country 
life, and here they need not fear competi- 
tion, for they will know an Irish country- 
man as no professional can know him, but 
•whatever they play, they will have one 
advantage the^ English amateur has not 
there is in their j^ilood a“ natural capacity 
for acting,'-^ and they have never, like him, 
become the mimics of well-knqwn actors 
The arts have always lost something of 
their sap when they have been cut bff from 
the people as a whole, and when the theatre 
IS perfectly alive, the audience, as at the 
Gaelic drama to - day in Gaelic - speaking 
districts, feels itself to be almost a part of 
the play I have never felt that the dignity 
of art was ikipenlled when the audience at 
Dr Hyde’s A71 Posadh cheered the bag of t 
flour or the ham lent by some local shop- 
keepers to increase the bridal gifts. It wa‘s 
not merely because of its position in the 
play that the Greek chorus represented the 
people, and the old ballad singers waited at 
the end of every verse till their audience 
had taken up the chorus, while Ritual, 
the most powerful form of dram^ differs 
^from the ordinary form, because every one 
<- who hears it is also a player Our modern 
theatre, with the seats always growing more 
expensive, and its dramatic art ^iftiijg 
always from the living impulse of life, and 
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becoming more and more what Rossetti 
would have called ‘ soulless self-reflections of 
man’s skill,’ no longer gives pleasure to 
any imaginative mind It is easy for us to 
hate Englartd in this country, and we giv^ 
that hatred something of nobility if we turn 
It now and again into halted of thje vulgarity 
of ‘commercial syndicates, of all 'that com- 
mercial finish and pseudo-art she has done 
so much to cherish Mr Standish O’Grady 
has quoted somebody as saying * the passions 
must be held in reverence, they must not, 
they cannot be excited at will,’ and the noble 
using of that old hatred will win for us 
sympathy and attention from all artists and 
people of good taste, and from those of 
England more than anywhere, •for there is 
, the need greatest 

• Before this part of our werlf qan be begun. 
It will be necessary to’cr^te a household of 
living art; in Dublin, with principles tjjat have 
become habits, and a public that has learnt to 
care for a play because it is a play, and not 
because it is serviceable to some cause Our 
patent not so wide ^ as we had hoped for, 
for we had hoped to have a patent as little , 
restricted as that of the Gaiety or the Theatre"^ 
Royal We were, however, vigorously op- 
pc^sed by these theatres and by the Queen’s 

^ Our patcnt^has been widened since — W B Y , 1923 
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Theatre, an^ the Solicitor-General, to m^et 
them half way, has restricted our patent to 
plays written 'by Irishmen or on Irish 
subjects or to foreign masterpieces, pro- 
vided these masterpieces are nbt English 
This has been* done to make our competi- 
tion against the existing • theatres as ^ un- 
important ‘as possible It does not direclly 
interfere with the work of ouTt society to 
any serious extent, but it would have in- 
directly helped our work had such bodies 
as the Elizabethan Stage Society, which 
brought Everyman to Dublin some years 
ago, been able to hire the theatre from Miss 
Horniman, when it is not wanted by us, 
and to perform there without the limita- 
tions imposed by a special license 

Everything that creates a theatrical c 
audience is an advantage to us, and the 
small number of oeats m our theatre would 
have kept away tha^ kind of drama, in what- 
ever language, which spoils an jaudience 
for good work 

The enquiry itself was not a little sur- 
prising, for the legal representatives of the 
theatres, being the representatives-oCMusical 
j Comedy, were very anxious for the morals 
‘ of the town I had spoken of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre, and a lawyer wanted to 
know if a play of mine which attacked 
the institution of marriage had not been 
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performed by it recently I had spoken of 
M Maeterlinck and of his indebtedness 
to a tl^eatre somewhat similar to our own, 
and one of our witnesses, who knew no more 
about it than the questioner, was asked if. a 
play by M Maeterlinck called V Intrust had 
not been so immoral tiiat it w^as received 
with a cry of horror in Londoh. I have 
written ng play about marriage, and the 
Independent Theatre died some twelve years 
ago, aitd L’lntruse might be played in a 
nursery with no worse effects than a little 
depression of spirits Our opponents having 
thus protested against our morals, went 
home with the fees of Musical Comedy in 
their pockets 

For all this, we are better off so far as 
the law IS concerned than we would be in 
England The theatncal Ja'^ gf Ireland was 
made by the Irish Parliament, and though 
the patetfit system, the usual method of the 
time, has outlived its use and come to an 
end everjnvhere but in Ireland, we must be 
grateful to that ruling caste of free spirits, 
that being fro® themselves they left the 
theatre in freedom In England there is, 
a censor, who forbids you to take a subject‘d 
from the Bible, or frOm politics, or to picture 
public characters, or certain moral situations 
which are the foundation of some of the 
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greatest plays of the world. When I w^s 
at the great American Catholic University 
of Notre-Dame‘ I heard that the students 
had given a performance of CEdtptis the King, 
and CEdipus the King is forbidden hn London 
A censorship * created in the eighteenth 
century by Walpol^ because somebody had 
written agkinst election bribery, has been 
distorted by a puritanism, which i is not the 
less an English invention for being a pre- 
tended hatred of vice and a real hstred of 
intellect Nothing has ever suffered so many 
persecutions as the intellect, though it is 
never persecuted under its own name It 
IS but according to old usage when a law 
that cherishes Musical Comedy and permits 
to every second melodrama the central situa- 
tion of The Sign of the Cross, attempted rape, t 
becomes one of the secondary causes of the 
separation of the English Theatre from hfe“ 

It does not interfere with anything that 
makes money, and Musical Comedy, with 
its hints and innuendoes, and its consistently 
low view of life, makes a great deal, for 
money is always respectable, but would a 
group of artists and students see onfe again 
^the masterpieces of the world, they would 
<^have to hide from the law as if they had 
been a school of thieves, or were we to 
take with us to London that beautifU 
Nativity Play of Dr Hyde’s, which was 
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performed in Sligo Convent a few months 
ago, that holy vision of the central story of the 
world, as it is seen through the minds and 
the traditions of the poor, the constables 
might upset the cradle And yet it is pi^- 
cisely these stories of the Bible that have 
alj .to themselves, m <he imagination of 
English people, especially of the English 
poor, the ‘place they share in this country 
with the stories of Fion and of Oisin and 
of Patrick 

Milton set the story of Samson into the 
form of a Greek play, because he knew that 
Samson was, in the English imagination, 
what Herakles was in the imagination of 
Greece, and J have never been able to see 
any other subjects for an English Dramatist 
who looked for some common ground 
between his own mind and simpler minds 
^n English poet o^ gfiftu* once told me 
that he would have tried his hand in plays 
for the ‘people, if they knew any story the 
censor womd pass, except Jack and the 
Beanstalk 

The Ga'elic League has its great dramatic 
opportunity because of the abundance 06 
stories known in Irish -speaking districts, 
and because of the freedom of choice and 
(rf treatment the leaders of a popular 
movement .can have if they have a mind 
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for it The Gaelic plays acted and published 
during the year, selected their subjects from 
the popular mind, but the treatment is 
disappointing Dr Hyde, dra,gged from 
gathering to gathenng by the necessities of 
the movement,' has written no new play, 
and Fatheri Peter ©’Leary' has thrown his 
dramatic power, which is remarkable, into 
an imaginative novel. Father Dmeen has 
published a litde play that has some life- 
like dialogue, but the action is sometimes 
irrelevant, and the motives of the principal 
character are vague and confused, as it it 
were written in a hurry Father Dmeen 
seems to know that he has not done his best, 
for he describes it as an attempt to provide 
more vivid dialogue for beginners than is to 
be found m the reading-books rather than 
a drama An anonymous writer has written 
a play called The MQue^ of the Narrow Cross, 
which tells a very simple tale, like that of a 
child’s hook, simply and adequately. It is 
very slight, in low relief as it were, but if 
its writer is a young man it has considerable 
promise. 

i 

t A play called Seagha7i 7ia Sciiah was 
'^described in the TJinted Irish, lan as the best 
play ever written m Irish, but though the 
subject of It IS a dramatic old folk-tale, 
which has shown its vigour by rooting itself 
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in* many countries, the treatment is con- 
fused and conventional and, there is a flat- 
ness of dialogue unusual in these plays 
There is, however, an occasional sense of 
comic situation which may come to some- 
thing if Its writer will work seriously at his 
crqft One is afraid of quenching^ the smok- 
ing flax, but this play was selected for per- 
formance ftt the Oireachtas before a vast 
audience in the Rotunda It was* accom- 
panied By The Doctor in English and Irish, 
written by Mr O’Beirne, and performed by 
the Tawin players, who brought it from their 
seaside village in Galway Mr O’Beirne 
deserves the greatest praise for getting this 
company together, as well as for all he has 
done to give the Tawin people a new pleasure 
• in their language, but I think a day will 
come when he wdl not be grateful to the 
Oireachtas Committee fqj- bringing this first 
crude work of his into the midst of so many 
thousand people It would be very hard 
for a much more experienced dramatist to 
make anything out of the ugly violence, the 
threadbare, second-hand imaginations that 
flow in updn a man out of the newspapers, 
when he has founded his work on proselyt-^ 
ising zeal, instead of his experience of life 
and his curiosity about it These two were 
the only plays, ou^ of a number that have 
been played m Irish, that I have seen 
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this year I went to Galway Feis, like 
many others, to see Dr Hyde’s host Satnt, 
for I had missed every performance of it 
hitherto though I had read it to many 
aaidiences m America, and I awaited the 
evening with ‘ some little excitement Al- 
though th^ Lost Saxtt was o‘n the progranujie, 
an Anti -Emigration play was put in its 
place I did not wait for this, but, whatever 
its merits, it is not likely to have contamed 
anything so beautiful as the old marf s prayer 
in the other ‘ O Lord, O God, take pity 
on this litde soft child Put wisdom in his 
head, cleanse his heart, scatter the mist from 
his mind and let him learn his lessons like 
the other boys O Lord, Thou wert Thy- 
self young one time, take pity on youth 
O Lord, Thou, Thyself, shed tears , dry <- 
the tears of this litde lad Listen, O Lord, 
to the prayer oEThy servant, and do not 
keep from him this little thing he is asking 
of Thee O Lord, bitter are the tears of a 
child, sweeten them deep are the thoughts 
of a child, quiet them sharp is the grief of 
a child, take it from him , soft is the heart of 
a child, do not harden it ’ ‘ c 

A certain number of propagandist plays 
are unavoidable in a popular movement like 
the Gaelic revival, but they may drive out 
everything else The plays, -^hile Father 
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Peier O’Leary and Father Dineen and Dr 
Hyde were the most populg.r writers and 
the chief influence, were full of the tradi- 
tional folk-feeling that is the mastering in- 
fluence in all old Irish literature Father 
O’Leary chose for his subjects a traditional 
stoiy .of a trick played upcni a simple villager, 
a sheep-stealer frightened by what seemed 
to him a ghost, the quarrels between Maeve 
and Aleel of Cruachan, Father Dineefi chose 
for his a* religious crisis, alive as with the 
very soul of tragedy, or a well sacred to the 
fairies , while Dr Hyde celebrated old story- 
tellers and poets, and old saints, and the 
Mother of God with the countenance she 
wears in Irish eyes Hundreds of men 
scattered through the world, angry at the 
•spectacle of modern vulgarity, rejoiced m 
tins movement, for it seemed impossible for 
anything begun in so^gR a spirit, so in- 
spired by whatever is ancient, or simple, or 
noble, to»sink into the common base level' 
of our thought This year one has heard 
little of the fine work, and a great deal about 
plays that get an easy cheer, because they 
make no »di5coveries in human nature, but 
repeat the opinions of the audience, or the 
satire of its favourite newspapers I am only 
speaking of the plays of a year, and that is 
bu1» a short period ip what one hopes may 
be a great iiTpvement, but it is not wise to 

G 
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say, as do many Gaelic Leaguers, who know 
the weaknesses of their movement, that if 
the present thinks but of grammar and 
propaganda the future will do all the rest 
“A movement will often m its first fire of 
enthusiasm create more works of genius 
than whole easy-going cfenturies that.cpme 
after it 

Nearly everything that is » greatest as 
EngliS'h prose was written in a generation 
or two after the first beautiful use of prose 
in England and Mistral has made the 
poems of modern Provence, as well as 
reviving and all but inventing the language 
for genius is more often of the spring than 
of the middle green of the year We can- 
not setde tunes and seasons, flowering-tune 
and harvest-time are not in our hands, but 
we are to blame if genius comes and we do 
not gather m 4:he /rpit or the blossom Very 
often we can do no more for the man of 
genius than to distract him as litde as may 
be with the common business of the day 
His own work is more laborious than any 
other, for not only is thought harder than 
action, as Goethe said, but he must brood 
over ins work so long and so unbrokenly 
that he find there all his patriotism, all his 
passion, his religion even — it is not only 
those that sweep a floor that are obedient 
to heaven — until at last he ^can cry with 
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Ppjracelsus, ‘ In this crust of bread I have 

found all the stars and all the heavens ’ 

• 

The following new plays were produced 
by the National Theatre Society during the 
last tivelve months The Shadow of the 
G/^w.and Riders Jo the Aea, by Mr J M 
Synge, Broken Sotly by Mr Co’lm^, The 
Townland >of Tamney^ by Mr Seumas 
MacManus, The Shadowy Waters and The 
Kings Threshold^ by myself The follow- 
ing plays were revived Deirdre^ by A E , 
Twenty-five^ by Lady Gregory, Cathleen nt 
Houlihan^ The Pot of Broths and The Hour- 
Glass ^ by myself We could have given 
more plays, but difficulties about the place 
of performance, the shifting of scenery from 
• where we rehearsed to where we acted, and 
so on, always brought a great deal of labour 
upon the Society ■•Ssciety went to 

London in March and gave two perform- 
ances at The Royalty to full houses , They 
played there Mr Synge’s two plays, Mr - 
Colm’s play, and my King's Threshold and 
Pot of Bioth We were commended by the 
critics with* generous sympathy, and had an 
enthusiastic and distinguished audience ^ 

We have many plays awaiting perform- 

1 T1u3 distinguished writer ilowapcUahia name Colum — W B Y , 
IQ2'3 m 
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ance during the coming winter Mr Sypge 
has written us a play in three acts called 
The Well of the Saints^ full, as few works 
of our time are, with temperament, and of a 
true and yet bizarre beauty Tady Gregory 
has written us an historical tragedy in three 
acts abou^t Ring (JBnan stnd a very merry 
comedy of country life Mr Bernard Shaw 
has written us a play ^ in four acts, his first 
experiment in Irish satire, Mr Tarpey, an 
Irishman whose comedy Wtndmtlls^'^'tiS suc- 
cessfully performed by the Stage Society 
some years ago, a litde play which I have not 
yet seen, and Mr Boyle, a village comedy 
in three acts, and I hear of other plays b^ 
competent hands that are coming to us 
My own B'iiile' s Strand is in rehearsal, and 
I hope to have ready for the spring a playc 
on the subject of Detrdre, with choruses 
somewhat 113 th& Greek manner We afe, 
of course, offered from all parts of the world 
‘great quantities of plays which are impossible 
for literary or dramatic reasons Some of 
them have a look of having been written 
for the commercial theatre and of having 
been sent to us on rejection It c will save 

<_ trouble if I point out that a play which seems 
to Its writer to promise an ordinary London 
or New York success is very unlikely to 
please us, or succeed with our audienca if 

^ yohn Bull's dther Island 
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It did Writers who have a better ambition, 
should get some mastery of their art m 
little plays before spending many months 
of what is almost sure to be wasted labour 
on several acts 

* 

were invitdd. to pl»y in the, St Louis 
Exhibitionj but thought that our work 
should be m Ireland for the present, and 
had other reasons for refusing * 

A Corhpany, which has been formed in 
America by Miss Witcherly, who played 
in Everyman during a part of its tour in 
America, to take some of our plays on tour, 
has begun with three one-act plays of mine, 
Cathleen m Houhhan., The Hour-Glass^ and 
The hand of Heart’s Desire I? announces 
•on Its circulars that it is following the 
methods of our Theatre 
’Though the coiiy:^rc*ial .theatre of 
America is as unashamedly commercial as 
the English, there is a far larger audience' 
interested in fine drama than here When 
I was lecturing in, I think, Philadelphia — 
one town mixes with another in my memory 
at times-T-s6me one told me that he had 
seen the Duchess of Malfi played there by 
one of the old stock companies in his boy- 
hood, and Everyman'\ri.^ been far more of 
a auccess in America than anywhere else 
They have ^number^ess University towns 
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each with its own character and with fan 
academic life animated by a zeal and by an 
imagination nnknown in these countries 
There is nearly everywhere that leaven of 
highly-cultivated men and wornen so much 
more necessary to a good theatrical audience 
to-day tha^ were ever Raleigh and Sidr\ey, 
when the‘ groundling could remember the 
folk-songs and the imaginative folk-life The 
more an age is busy with temporary things, 
the more must it look for lead6rship in 
matters of art to men and women whose 
business or whose leisure has made the 
great writers of the world their habitual 
company Literature is not journalism be- 
cause It can turn the imagination to whatever 
IS essential ihd unchanging in life. 



FIRST* PRINi:iPLES 

Two Irish, writers had a controversy a 
month ago, and the) accused one another 
of being* unable to think, with entire sin- 
cerit) , though it w is obvious to uncommitted 
minds that neither had any lack of vigorous 
thought But they had a different meaning 
when the) spoke of thought, for the one, 
though in actual life he is the most practical 
man I know, meant thought ft Pascal, as 
• Montaigne, as Shakespeare, or as, let us 
sa), Emerson, understood it — a reverie 
about the adventures of tlje^opl, or of the 
personality, or some 'olfstinate questioning 
of the riddle Many who have tp work 
hard always make time for this reverie, 
but It comes more easily to the leisured, 
and in this it is like a broken heart, which 
IS, a Dublin newspaper assured us lately, 
impossible to a busy man The other . 
writer had in mind, when he spoke of thought,*^ 
the shaping energy that keeps us busy, and 
thi, obstinate questionings he had most 
resnect for were, h(^v to change the method 
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of government, how to change the language, 
how to revive our manufactures, and whether 
It IS the Protestant or the Catholic that 
scowls at the other with the darker scowl 
Iceland is so poor, so misgoverned, that a 
great portion of the imagination of the land 
must give Itself tQ a ver}* passionate con- 
sideration '^'of questions like these, and yet 
It IS precisely these loud que;5tions that 
drive away the reveries that incline the 
imagination to the lasting work of literatuie 
and give, together with religion, sweetness, 
and nobility, and dignity to life We should 
desire no more from these propagandist 
thinkers than that they carry out their work, 
as far as possible, without making it more 
difficult for ^hose, fitted by Nature or by 
circumstance for another kind of thought, t 
to do their work also, and certainly it is 
not well that IVfartha chide at Mary, foi 
they have the One Mister over them 

When one all but despairs, as one does 
at times, of Ireland welcoming a National 
Literature in this generation, it is because 
we do not leave ourselves enough ^of time, 

^ or of quiet, to be interested in men and 
^\vomen A writer in The Leader-^ who is 
unknown to me, elaborates this argument 
in an article full of beauty and dignity 
He IS speaking of our injdstice to one another, 
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anc^ he says that we are driven into injustice 
‘ not wantonly but inevitably, and at call 
of the exacting qualities of thfe great things 
Until this latter dawning, the genius of 
Ireland has been too preoccupied really tQ 
concern itself about men and women, in 
its dr^a they plaf a subgrdmate part, born 
tragic comedians though all the *'Sons and 
daughters cif the land are A nation is 
the heroic theme we follow, a mourning, 
wasted laiH its moving spirit, the impersonal 
assumes personality for us ’ When I wrote 
my Countess Cathleen^ I thought, of course, 
chiefly of the actual picture that was forming 
before me, but there was a secondary mean- 
ing that came into my mind continuously 
‘ It is the soul of one that love^ Ireland,’ I 
thought, ‘ plunging into unrest, seeming to 
lose Itself, to bargain itself away to the very 
witkedness of the world, an(^ to surrender 
what is eternal for whSEis temporary,’ and 
I know that this meaning seemed natural, 
to others, for that great orator, J F Taylor, 
''who was not likely to have searched very 
deeply into any work of mine, for he cared 
little for iijine, or, indeed, any modern work, 
turned the play into such a parable in one 
of his speeches 

* 

There is no use being angry with necessary 
conditions, or failing^ to see that a man who 
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IS busy with some reform that can only^be 
carried out in a flame of energetic feeling, 
will not only be indifferent to what seems 
to us the finer kind of thinking, but that 
he will support himself by generalisations 
that seem untrue to the man of letters A 
little play,^ The Rt^ng of Rie Moon^ which is 
in the present number of Satnhatn^ and is 
among those we are to producOi, during the 
winter, , has, for instance, roused the sus- 
picions of a very resolute leader of the people, 
who has a keen eye for rats behind the arras 
A Fenian ballad -singer partly converts a 
policeman, and is it not unwise under any 
circumstances to show a policeman in so 
favourable a light? It is well known that 
many of the younger policemen were Fenians * 
but It IS necessary that the Dublin crowds c 
should be kept of so high a heart that they 
will fight the ^(?hce at any moment Aie 
not morals greater ^fian literature? Others 
have objected to Mr Synge’s Shafow of the 
Glen because Irish women, being more 
chaste than those of England and Scotland, 
are a valuable part of our national argument 
Mr Synge should not, it is said ^by some, 
have chosen an exception for the subject 
' of his play, for who knows but the English 
may misunderstand him? Some even deny 
that such a thing could happen at all, wljil® 
others that know the j country better, or 
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renjember the statistics, say that it could 
but should never have been staged All 
these arguments, by their methods, even 
more than by what they have tried to prove, 
misunderstand how literature does its work. 
Men of letters have sometimes said that the 
chafap ters of a rctmance ^r of a play must 
be typical They mean that the * character 
must be typical of something which exists 
in all men because the writer has* found 
It in his own mind It is one of the most 
inexplicable things about human nature 
that a writer, with a strange temperament, 
an Edgar Allan Poe, let us say, made what 
he IS by conditions that never existed before, 
can create personages and lyric emotions, 
which startle us by being at ^^nce bizarre 
•and an image of our own secret thoughts 
Are we not face to face with the microcosm, 
ntirroring everything in uoii^efsal nature ^ 
It is no more necessary for the characters 
created by a romance writer, or a dramatist,* 
to have existed before, than for his own 
personality to have done so, characters and 
personality alike, as is perhaps true in the 
instance £>f* Poe, may draw half their life 
not from the solid earth but from some^, 
dreamy drug This is true even of historical 
drama, for it was Goethe, the founder of 
tht historical drama of Germany, who said 
‘ We do the^people pf history the honour of 
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naming after tiiem me creations of our c^n 
minds.’ All that a dramatic tvr.ier need 
do 13 to persuade us, dunng the tvro hours' 
tramc of the stage, that me events of ms 
play did really hanpen. He must knovr 
enough of the life of Es countr^. or of 
historv, to^ create tyis illusion, but no rya^ter 
hovT much he knotrs, he trill fail if ms 
audience is not ready to give uiJ somethmg 
of the dead letter. If his mmd is full of 
energy he vnll not be sacsned tfith little 
knotriedge, but he vnll ne far more likely 
to alter madents and characters, tnlfolly 
even as it may seem, than to become a 
hteral historian It vras one of the com- 
plaints agamst Suakespeare, m ms otvn day, 
that he made Sir John Falstau out of a 
praisetrorthv old Lollard preacher. One <■ 
day, as he sat over Holinshed’s History of 
Engh/id^ he persuaded himself that Richard 
the Second, vrith Si? French culture, ‘ his 
too gr^t ffiendlmess to ms mends,’ his 
beauty of mmd, and his fall before dry, 
repelling Bohngbroke, voula be a good 
image for an accustomed mood of fanciful, 
impracticable lyricism in his Ovrn mind 
The Estorical Richard has oassed array for 
Aver and the Richard of the olav lives more 
intensely, it seems, than did ever Iivmg man. 
Yet Richard the Second, as Shakespeare 
made him, could nev?- have ^ been born 
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before the Renaissance, before the Italian 
influence, or even one hour before the jn- 
numerabie streams that flowed in upon 
Shakespeare’s mind, the innumerable ex- 
periences w*e can nevei know, brought 
Siiakespeare to the making of him He is 
typical not because he^ever existed, but 
because he has made us know of Something 
in our own, minds we had never known of 
had he never been imagined 

* 

Our propagandists have twisted this theory 
of the men of letters into its direct contrary, 
and when they say that a writer should make 
typical characters they mean pcrsoniflca- 
tions of averages, or statistics, or even 
personified opinions, or men 'and women 
^so faintly imagined that there is nothing 
about them to separate them from the crowd, 
a# it appears to our hasty Wc must 

feel that we could en^^ a hundred others 
to wear »fhe same livery as easily^ as we- 
could engage a coachman We must never 
forget that we are engaging them to be 
the ideal young peasant, or the true patriot, 
or the happy Irish wife, or the policeman 
of our prejudices, or to express some other 
of those invaluable generalisations, without 
which our practicil ihovemcnts would lose 
thuir energy Who is there that likes a 
coachman to be toc^ full of hunnn nature, 
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when he has his livery on^ No one ipan 
IS like another, but one coachman should 
be as like another as possible, though he 
may assert himself a little when he meets 
the gardener The patriots would impose 
on us heroes 'and heroines, like those young 
couples 1^ the GiYelic pla'ys, who migh^ all 
change brides or bridegrooms m the dance 
and never find out the difference The 
personifications need not be true even, if they 
are about our enemy, for it might be more 
difficult to fight out our necessary fight if we 
remembered his virtue at wrong moments, 
and might not Teig and Bacach, that are 
light in the head, go over to his party? 

Ireland is indeed poor, is indeed hunted 
by misfortiSne, and has indeed to give up 
much that makes life desirable and lovely,t 
but IS she so verj' poor that she can afford 
no better lifemt<ure than this? Perhaps io, 
but if it IS a Spirft i'rom beyond the world 
“that decides when a nation shall awake into 
imaginative energy, and no philosopher has 
ever found what brings the moment, it 
cannot be for us to judge It may be 
coming upon us now, for it is' certain that 
we have more writers who are thinking, as 
men of letters understand thought, than we 
have had for a century, and he who wilfully 
makes their work harder may be settong 
himself against the pur^iose of that Spirit 
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J -would not be trying to form an Irish 
National Theatre if I did not believe that 
there existed in Ireland, -whether in the 
minds of a few people or of a great number 
I do not know, an energy of thought about 
life itself, a vivid sensitiveness as to the 
reajity of things, ‘poweri^il enough to over- 
come all those phantoms of the nignt Every- 
thing calls up Its contrary, unreality calls up 
reality, and, besides, life here has been suffi- 
ciently perilous to make men think I do 
not think it a national prejudice that makes 
me believe we are harder, a more masterful 
race than the comfortable English of our 
time, and that this comes from an essential 
nearness to reality of those few scattered 
people who have the right to csdl themselves 
o the Irish race It is only in the exceptions, 
in the few minds, where the flame has burnt 
afe It were pure, that one cC^n ^see the per- 
manent character of^T* race If one re- 
members* the men who have dominated 
Ireland for the last hundred and flfty years, 
one understands that it is strength of person- 
ality, the individualising quality in a man, 
that stirs Irish imagination most deeply in 
the end There is scarcely a man who has 
led the Irish people, at any time, who may 
not give some day to*a great writer precisely 
that symbol he may require for the ex- 
pression of^himselA The critical mind of 
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Ireland is far more subjugated than ^he 
critical mind of England by the phantoms 
and misapprehensions of politics and social 
necessity, but the life of Ireland has rejected 
them more resolutely Indeed, it is in life 
Itself in Englzfnd that one finds the dominion 
of what is^not human life. ‘ ^ 

c 

We have no longer in any*, country a 
literature as great as the literature of the 
old world, and that is because the news- 
papers, all kinds of second-rate books, the 
preoccupation of men with all kinds of 
practical changes, have driven the living 
imagination out of the world I have read 
hardly any books this summer but Cervantes 
and Boccachio and some Greek plays I 
have felt that these men, divided from one^ 
another by so many hundreds of years, 
had the sapio* mind It is we who a^e 
different, and then the thought would 
•come tp me, that has come to m® so often 
before, that they lived at times when the 
imagination turned to life itself for excite- 
ment The world was not changing quickly 
about them There was nothingu to draw 
their imagination from the ripening of the 
fields, from the birth and death of their 
children, from the destiny of their souls, 
from all that is the unchanging substance 
of literature They h^ not to deal with 
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the world in such great masses that it could 
only be represented to their minds by figures 
and by abstract generalisations Everything 
that their minds ran on came to them vivid 
with the colcAir of the senses, and when they 
wrote It was out of then* own rich experience, 
and they found their symbols of expression 
in things that they had Icnown al^ their life 
long Then: very words were more vigor- 
ous than ours, for their phrases caipe from 
a commqn mint, from the market, or the 
tavern, or from the great poets of a still 
older time It is the change, that followed 
the Renaissance and was completed by 
newspaper government and the scientific 
movement, that has brought upon us all 
these phrases and generalisations, made by 
^ minds that would grasp what they have 
never seen Yesterday I went out to see 
the reddening apples in jl^e garden, and 
they faded from my irif&gination sooner than 
they would have from the imagmation of 
that old poet, who made the songs* of the 
seasons for the Fianna, or out of Chaucer’s, 
that celebrated so many trees Theories, 
opinions, these opinions among the rest, 
flowed in upon me and blotted them away ^ 
Even our greatest poets see the world with^ 
preoccupied minds Great as Shelley is, 
thpse theories about the coming changes 
of the world, whica he has built up with 
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so much elaborate passion, hurry him from 
life continually There is a phrase m some 
old cabalistic tvriter about man falling into 
his own circumference, and every generation 
^e get further away from life itsfclf, and come 
more and more under the influence which 
Blake had in his m^nd when he said, ‘ Kings 
and Parliament seem to me something “other 
than human life ’ We lose o^r freedom 
more ajid more as we get away from our- 
selves, and not merely because oiir minds 
are overthrown by abstract phrases and 
generalisations, reflections m a mirror that 
seem living, but because we have turned 
the table of value upside down, and believe 
that the root of reality is not in the centre but 
somewhere -m that whirling circumference 
How can we create like the ancients, while 
innumerable considerations of external prob- 
ability or socia], O-itility destroy the seeming 
irresponsible creative power that is life 
atself ? Who to-day could set Ry:hmond’s 
and Richard’s tents side by side on the 
battlefield, or make Don Quixote, mad as 
he was, mistake a windmill for a giant in 
broad daylight ? And when J ^think of 
free-spoken Falstaff I know of no audience, 
“but the tinkers of the roadside, that could 
encourage the artist to an equal comedy 
The old writers were content if their jn- 
ventions had but an emotional and moral 
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coasistency, and created out of themselves 
a fantastic, energetic, extravagant art A 
Civilisation is very like a man or a woman, 
for It comes in but a few years into its 
beauty, and its strength, and then, while 
many years go by, it gathefs and makes 
ordi^r. about it, The staength apd beauty 
going out of It the while, until in the end 
It lies there* with its limbs straightened out 
and a clean linen cloth folded upon it 
That may well be, and yet we need not 
follow among the mourners, for it may be, 
before they are at the tomb, a messenger 
will run out of the hills and touch the pale 
lips with a red ember, and wake the limbs 
to the disorder and the tumult that is life 
Though he does not come, ?ven so we 
•will keep from among the mourners and 
hold some cheerful conversation among 
ourselves, for has not^irgilj a^ knowledge- 
able man and a wizard^ foretold that other 
Argonaut* shall row between cliff aijd cliff, 
and other fair-haired Achaeans sack another 
Troy? 

Every mr^ument carries us backwards to 
some religious conception, and in the end^ 
the creative energy of men depends upon 
their believing that they have, within them- 
selves, something immortal and imperish- 
able. and that all ehjs is but as an image in 
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a looking-glass So long as that belief is 
not a formal tEing, a man will create out 
of a joyful energy, seeking little for any 
external test of an impulse that may be sacred, 
and looking for no foundation outside life 
itself If Ireland could escape from those 
phantoms of hers ahe might create, a^s ^did 
the old writers, for she has a faith that is 
as theirs, and keeps alive in the Gaelic tradi- 
tions — and this has always seemed to me 
the chief intellectual value of Gaelic— a 
portion of the old unaginative life When 
Hyde or Father Peter O’Leary is the 
writer, one s imagination goes straight to 
the century of Cervantes, and, having gone 
so far, one thinks at every moment that they 
will discover his energy It is precisely 
because of this reason that one is indignanti 
with those who would substitute for the 
ideas of the .folk-lifedie rhetoric of the new*s- 
papers, who would muddy what had begun 
‘to seem a fountain of life with the feet of 
^ j impossible to revive Irish 

and yet to leave the finer intellects a sufficient 
maste^ over the more gross, to prevent it 
from becoming, it may be, the “language of 
^^a Nation, and yet losing dl that has made 
it worthy of a revival, all that has made it a 
new energy m the mind? 

* 

Before the modern movement, and while 
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It .was but new, the ordinary man, whether 
he could read and write or not, was ready 
to welcome great literature When Ariosto 
found himself among the brigands, they 
repeated to him his own verses, and the 
audience m the Elizabethan Theatres must 
have, been all but as cWer as ag Athenian 
audience But today we come ‘to under- 
stand great* literature by a long preparation, 
or by some accident of nature, for *we only 
begin tc^ understand life when our minds 
have been purified of temporary interests 
by study 

But if literature has no external test, how 
are we to know that it is indeed literature^ 
The only test that nature gi^es, to show 
when we obey her, is that she gives us 
happiness, and when we are no longer 
obedient she brings us tti^^pam sooner or 
later Is it not the same with the artist^ 
The sign that she makes to him, is thal 
happiness we call delight in beauty He 
can only convey this in its highest form 
after he has purified his mind widi the great 
writers of* the world, but their example 
can never be more than a preparation 
his art does not seem, when it comes, to 
be the creation of a new personality, in a 
fe>iv years it will not seem to be alive at all 
If he is a dramatist jhis characters must have 
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a like newness If they could have existed 
before his days, or have been imagined 
before his day, we may be certain that the 
spirit of life is not in them in its fullness 
This IS because art, in its highest moments, 
IS not a deliberate creation, but the creation 
of intense ^ feeling, <jof purb life, and pv^ery 
feeling is" the child of all past ages and 
would be different if even a rrioment had 
been left out Indeed, is it not that delight 
in beauty, which tells the artist thwt he has 
imagined what may never die, itself but a 
delight in the permanent yet ever-changing 
form of life, in her very limbs and linea- 
ments? When life has given it, has she 
given anything but herself? Has she any 
other reward, even for the saints? If one 
flies to the wilderness, is not that clear light 
that falls about the soul when all irrelevant 
things have hectr ta^n away, but life that 
has been about one always, enjoyed in all 
— Its fullness at length? It is as though she 
had put her arms about one, crying ‘ My 
beloved, you have given up everything for 
me ’ If a man spend all his days in good 
works till there is no emotion m his heart 


rhat IS not full of virtue, is not the reward 
he prays for eternal life? The artist, too, 
has prayers and a cloister, and if he do not 
turn away from temporary things, from the 
zeal of the reformer a^d the^ passion of 


O 
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revolution, that zealous mistress will give 
him but a scornful glance 

What attracts me to drama is that it is, 
in the most obvious way, what all the arts 
are upon a last analysis A farce and a 
tragedy are alike in tl^, that ^ey are a 
moment of intense life An action is taken 
out of all ether actions, it is reduced to its 
sunplest form, or at any rate to as simple a 
form as it can be brought to without our 
losing the sense of its place in the world 
The characters that are involved in it are 
freed from everything that is not a part of 
that action, and whether it is, as in the 
less important kinds of drama, a mere bodily 
activity, a hair-breadth escape "or the like, 

• or as It is in the more important kinds, an 
activity of the souls of the characters, it is 
ah energy, an eddy of li^ purified from 
everything but itself *^The dramatist must 
picture life in action, with an unpreoccupied 
mind, as the musician pictures her in sound 
and the sculptor in form 

But i£ this be true, has art nothing to 
do with moral judgements^ Surely it has^ 
and Its judgements are those from which 
there is no appeal * The character, whose 
fortune we have been called in to see, or 
the oersonalitv of the writer, must keep 
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our sympathy, and whether it be farce., or 
tragedy, we must laugh and weep with him 
and call down blessings on his head This 
character who delights us may commit 
murder like Macbeth, or fly the battle for 
his sweetheart as did Antony, or betray his 
country like Corielanus, ^and yet we will 
rejoice in every happiness that comes to hrni 
and sorrow at his death as if it wore our own 
^ telling us that the murderer 

and the betrayer do not deserve our sympathy 
We thought so yesterday, and we still know 
what crime is, but everything has been 
c ange of a sudden, we are caught up 
into anoAer code, we are in the presence 

Complain of us if you 
will but It will be useless, for before the 
urtain falls a thousand ages, grown con-^ 
^lous in our sympathies, will have cried 
. Shcine T you will the codes, 
philosophies, the experiences of all past 
^^ges that have made us what we are, as 
the soil under our feet has been made out 
ot unknown vegetations quarrel with the 
acorns of Eden if you will, but what has that 
to do with us? We understand the verdict 
an no t e law, and yet there is some law, 
some code, some judgement If the poet’s 
and had slipped, if Antony had railed at 
Cleopatra in the tower, if Coriolanus had 
abated that high pride of his in tlie presence 
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of (ienth, vre might have gone away mutter- 
ing the Ten Commandments ^ Yet maybe 
we are wrong to speak of judgement, for 
we have but, contemplated life, and what 
more is there to say when she that is- 
all virtue, the gift and th^ giver, the 
fountain whither all flowsfc again, jjas given 
all herself ? If the subject of draiha or any"" 
other art, were a man himself, an eddy of 
momentary breath, we might desire the 
contemplation of perfect characters, but the 
subject of all art is passion, and a passion 
can only be contemplated when separated 
by Itself, purified of all but itself, and 
aroused into a perfect intensity by opposi- 
tion with some other passion, or it may be 
with the law, that is the expression of the 
whole whether of Church or Nation or 
external nature/ Had Coriolanus not been 
a law-breaker, neither Jie we had ever 
discovered, it may be, that noble pride of 
his, and ifwe had not seen Cleopatra through* 
the eyes of so many lovers, would we have 
known that soul of hers to be all flame, and 
wept at the quenching of it ? If we were 
not certain 'of law we would not feel the 
struggle, the drama, but the subject of art^ 

IS not law, which is a kind of death, but the 
praise of life, and it lias no commandments 
that are not positive 
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But if literature does not draw its ^sub- 
stance from history, or anything about us 
m the world, what is a National literature? 
Our friends have already told us, writers 
Tor the Theatre in Abbey Street, that we 
have no right to the name, some because 
we do not write iq Irish, "and others because 
we do not plead the National cause in our 
plays, as if we were writers for the news- 
papers. I have not asked my fellow- 
workers what they mean by the words 
National literature, but though I have no 
great love for definitions, I would define 
It in some such way as this • It is the work 
of writers, who are moulded by influences 
that are moulding their country, and who 
write out bf so deep a life that they are 
accepted there in the end It leaves a good 
deal unsetded — was Rossetti an English- 
man, or Swifti>*an Irishman? — but it covers 
more lands of National literature than any 
■ other I can think of If you sayca National 
literature must be in the language of the 
country, there are many difficulties Should 
It be written in the language that your 
country does speak or the language that it 
. ought to speak? Was Milton an Enghsh- 
' man when he wrote in Latin or Italian, and 
had we no part in Columbanus when he 
wrote in Latin the beautiful sermon compar- 
ing life to a highway and to a smoke? And 
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thcr, th(.rc Beckford, who is in every 
hi'.tor} of Enghiih htcriture, ind yet his 
one monionble book, a story of Persia, was 

written in French 

• 

Our theatre ib ot no grt'at size, for though 
wc k;) 0 w tint if we wntejvell we shall find 
leeept inee among our countrymei! in the 
end, We would think our emotions were on 
the surJ ice if we lound a ready welcome 
Edgar AlUn Poe and Walt Whitman are 
National writers ot America, although the 
one had his first true acceptance in France 
and the other in England md Ireland When 
I was a boy, si\ persons, who, alone out of 
the whole world it may be, believed Walt 
Whitman a great writer, sent hinfa message 
i*f admiration, and of those names four were 
English and two Irish, my father’s and Prof 
DcAvden’s It is only in oup>»own day that 
America has begun to prefer him to Lowell, 
who IS notrfi poet at all 

1 mean by deep life that men must put 
into their writing the emotions and experi- 
ences that, have been most important to 
themselves If tliey say, ‘ I will write of 
Irish country-people and make them charm- 
ing and picturesque like those dear peasants 
my »great-grandmother used to put m the 
foreground of her watep-colour paintings,’ 
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then they had better be satisfied with the 
word ‘ provincial ’ If one condescends to 
one’s material, if it is only what a popular 
novelist would call local colour, it is certain 
^ that one’s real soul is somewhere else Mr 
Synge, upon the other hand, who is able to 
express his own*, finest - emotions in ^those 
curious uonical plays of his, where, for all 
that, by the illusion of admirable art, every 
one seems to be thinking and feeling as 
only countrymen could thmk and feel, is 
truly a National writer, as Burns was when 
he wrote finely and as Burns was not when 
he wrote ‘ Highland Mar}’’ ’ and ‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night ’ 

A wnter is not less National because he 
shows the'- influence of other countries and 
of the great writers of the world No nation, 
since the beginning of histor}^, has ever 
drawn all its*hfe out of itself Even The 
Well of English Ondefiled, the Father of 
English Poetry himself, borroweckhis metres, 
and much of his way of looking at the world, 
from French writers, and it is possible that 
the influence of Italy was more powerful 
among the Elizabethan poets than any 
^ literary influence out of England herself 
Many years ago, when I was contending 
with Sir Charles Gavan Duffy over what 
seemed to me a too narrow definition ot 
Irish interests, Professor York PoweU either 

i. 
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‘^nd^r .\rotc to nic thit the creative power 
ot Lng)an(5 u !:> ahvijb at its greatest when 
her rtctpti\ t pou er ua^ greatest If Ireland 
r. ibout to produce 1 liteniture that is im- 
portant to her, it must be the result of the. 
intluenccs ih U flow in upon the mind of an 
educjtcd Irishman to-day^and, in a greater 
degree, ot whu came into the woHd with 
himself Gaelic can hardly fail to do a 
portion of the uork, but one cannot say 
whether it. may not be some French or 
German writer who will do most to make 
him an articulate man If he really achieve 
the miracle, if he really make all that he has 
seen and felt and known a portion of his 
own intense nature, if he put it all into the 
fire of his energy, he need not ffiar being a 
stranger among his own people in the end 
There never have been men more unlike 
an’Englishman’s idea of himaelf than Keats 
and Shelley, while Cam|)bell, whose emotion 
came out of a shallow well, was very like ■ 
that idea We call certain minds creative 
because they are among the moulders of 
their nation and are not made upon its 
mould, ard 'they resemble one another in 
this only — they have never been fore-known 
or fulfilled an expectation 

It is sometimes necessary to follow in 
prattical matters some definition which one 
t-n Viavft hi7l- n natisincr use We, for 
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instance, have always confined ourselves to 
plays upon Irish subjects, as if no others 
could be National literature Our theatre 
inherits this limitation from previous move- 
^ which found it necessary and fruitful 

Coldsmith and Sheridan and Burke had 
become so much c part of English lifg^were 
so greatly moulded by the movements that 
were moulding England, that, despite certain 
ris e ements that clung about them, we 
could not think of them as more- important 
to us than any English writer of equal rank 
Men told us that we should keep our hold 
ot them, as it were, for they were a part of 
our g ory , but we did not consider our 
g op^ veiy important We had no desire 
o urn ^ggarts, and we did suspect the 
motives of our advisers Perhaps they had 
reasons, which were not altogether literary, 
for thinking it^-might be well if Irishmen°of 
etters, in our day also, would turn their 
aces to England But what moved me 
a ways the most, and I had something to 
do with forcing this limitation upon our 
organisations, is that a new language of 
expression would help to awaken a new 
attitude in writers themselves, and that if 
our organisations were satisfied to interpret 
a writer to his own countrymen merely 
because he was of Irish birth, the organisa- 
tions would become a kind of trade mnion 
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for the helping of Irishmen to catch the ear 
of London publishers and managers, and for 
upholding writers who had bden beaten hj 
abler Englishmen Let a man turn his 
face to us, accepting the commercial dis-. 
advantages that would bring upon him, and 
talk ^of what is ruear to^our hearts, Irish 
Kings and Irish Legends and Irish Country- 
men, and we would find it a joy to interpret 
him Our one philosophical critic, Mr 
John Eglii\ton, thinks we were very arbitrary, 
and yet I would not have us enlarge our 
practice England and France, almost alone 
among nations, have great works of litera- 
ture which have taken their subjects from 
foreign lands, and even in France and 
England this is more true in iippearance 
^an reality Shakespeare observed his 
Roman crowds in London, and saw, one 
dombts not, somewhere in his«f)wn Stratford, 
the old man that gav^ Cleopatra the asp 
Somebody ^I have been reading lately finds v 
the Court of Louis the Fourteenth in Phfedre 
and Andromaque Even in France and 
England almost the whole prose fiction 
professes to describe the life of the country, 
often of the districts where its writers have ^ 
lived, for, unlike a poem, a novel requires 
so much minute observation of the surface 
of life that a novelist who cares for the illusion 
of reality will keep to familiar things A 
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writer will indeed take what is most creative 
out of himself, not from observation, **but 
experience, yet he must master a definite 
language, a definite symbolism of incident 
^and scene Flaubert explains the com- 
parative failure of his Salammbo by saying 
One cannot frequent her^’ He could create 
her soulj" as it were, but he could hoi tell 
with certainty how it would express itself 
before. Carthage fell to rums In the small 
nations which have to struggle for their 
ational life, one finds that almost every 
creator, whether poet or novelist, sets all 
nis stories in his own country I do not 
recollect that Bjornson ever wrote of any 
and but Norway, and Ibsen, though he 
ive in ecile for many years, driven out 
countrymen, as he believed, carried 
the little seaboard towns of Norway every- 
w ere in his imagination So far as uwe 
can be certain of^-anythlng, we may be 
certain that Ireland with her long National 
her old literature, her unbounded ’ 
folk -imagination, will, m so far as her 
literature is National at all, be more like 
Norway than England or France 

If Literature is but praise of life, if our 
writers are not to plead the National Cause, 
nor insist upon the Ten Commandments, 
nor upon the glory of their country, what 
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pirr.reiTnins for it, in the common life of 
the country^ It will influence the life of 
the country immeasurably more, though 
seemingly less^ than have our propagandist 
poems and stories It will leave to others, 
the defence of ail that can be ’codified for 
reaidy, junderstandirtg, of#whatcvej; is the 
especial business of sermons, and of leading 
articles, but it will bring all the ways ol 
men before that ancient tribunal of ou: 
sympathies» It will measure all things by 
the measure not of things visible but oi 
things invisible In a country like Ireland, 
where personifications have taken the place 
of life, men have more hate than love, for 
the unhuman is nearly the same as the in- 
human, but literature, which is* a part of 
that charity that is the forgiveness of sms, 
will make us understand men no matter how 
littfe they conform to our expectations We 
will be more interested in heroic men than 
in heroic a<»tions, and will have a little dis- 
trust for everything that can be called good 
or bad in itself with a very confident heart 
Could we understand it so well, we will say, 
if It were not something other than human 
life ^ We will have a scale of virtues, and 
value most highly those that approach the 
indefinable Men will be born among us 
of w»hom it IS possible to say, not ‘ What a 
nhilanthroDist.’ ‘ What A oatriot,’ ‘ How 
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practical a man/ but, as we say of the jnen 
of the Renaissance, ‘ What a nature,’ ‘ How 
much abundant life ’ Even at the beginning 
we will value qualities more than actions, for 
^ these may be habit or accident, and should 
we say to a friend, ‘ You have advertised 
for an !l^nglish Qook,’ crtr ‘ I hear that you 
have no‘ clerks who are not of your own 
faith,’ or ‘ You have voted an address to 
the king,’ we will add to our complaint, 

‘ You have been unpatriotic and I am 
ashamed of you, but if you cease from doing 
any of these things because you have been 
terronsed out of them, you will cease to be 
my friend ’ We will not forget how to be 
stern, but we will remember always that 
the highe^ life unites, as in one fire, the 
greatest passion and the greatest courtesy • 
A feeling for the form of life, for the 
graciousness ©f life, for the dignity of hfcj 
for the moving limSs of life, for the noble- 
- ness of life, for all that cannotobe written 
in codes, has always been greatest among 
the gifts of literature to mankind Indeed, 
the Muses being women, all literature is 
but then* love-cnes to the manhood of the 
world It is now one and now another 
that cries, but the words are the same 
‘ Love of my heart, what matter to me that 
you have been quarrelsome in your fcups, 
and have slain many, and have given your 
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lovf here and there ^ It was because of 
the whiteness of your flesh and the mastery 
m your hands that I gave you my love, 
when all hfe^ came to me in your coming ’ 
And then in a low voice that none may over.- 
hear — ‘Alas! I am greatly afraid that the 
mor^ ,they cry against ygu the more I love 
you.’ 

There are two kinds of poetry, and they 
are commingled in all the greatest works 
When the tide of life sinks low there are 
pictures, as in “ The Ode to a Grecian Urn ” 
and in Virgil at the plucking of the Golden 
Bough The pictures make us sorrowful 
We share the poet’s separation from what 
he describes It is life in the Mirror, and 
K)ur desire for it is as the desire of the lost 
souls for God, but when Lucifer stands 
arfiong his friends, when Wllon sings his 
dead ladies to so gallant a rhythm, when 
Timon makes his epitaph, we feel no sorrow,’ 
for life herself has made one of her eternal 
gestures, has called up into our hearts her 
energy that is eternal delight In Ireland, 
where the. tide of life is rising, we turn, not 
to picture-making, but to the imagination , 
of personality — to drama, gesture 
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mnph that I have said already, but adding 
a good deal to it 

Fvst Our plays must be literature or 
written in the spirit of literature The 
modern theatre has died away to what it is 
because the writers have thought of their 
audiences instead of they; subject An old 
writer saw his hero, if it was *a play of 
character, or some dommant passion, if 
it was a play of passion, like Ph&dre or 
Andromaque, moving before him, living 
with a life he did not endeavour to control 
The persons acted upon one another as they 
were bound by their natures to act, ana 
the play was dramatic, not because he had 
sought out dramatic situations for their 
own sake, but because will broke itself upon 
•Will and passion upon passion Then the 
imagination began to cool, the writer began 
tef be less alive, to seek external aids, re- 
membered situations, Vicks of the theatre, 
that had proved themselves again and again 
His persons no longer wdl have a particular 
character, but he knows that he can rely 
upon the incidents, and he feels himself 
fortunate .when there is nothing in his play 
that has not succeeded a thousand times^ ^ 
before the curtain has risen Perhaps he 
has even read a certain guide-book to the 
stage published m France, and called 
The Thtrty-stx Suuatmp of Drama The 
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costumes will be magnificent, the actresses 
will be beautiful, the Castle in Spam will 
be painted by an artist upon the spot We 
will come from his play excited if we are 
toohsh, or can condescend to ‘ the foUy of 
others, but knowing nothmg new about 
ourse ves,^and seei^^g life •■with no new ^yes 
and hearihg it with no new ears The whole 
movement of theatrical reform in our day 
has been a struggle to get rid of this kind 
ot play, and the sincere play, the logical 
p ay, that we would have in its place, will 
always seem, when we hear it for the first 
time, undramatic, unexciting It has to 
sur e heart in a long-disused way, it has 
o awa -en the intellect to a pleasure that 
ennobles and wearies I was at the first 
performance of an Ibsen play given iiu 

f Doll's House^ and at 

the fall of the curtain I heard an old dramatic 
critic say, ‘ It is but a series of con\ersa- 
nons terminated by an accident ! So far, 
in Dublin mean the same dung 
^ee^bohm, Mr Walkley, 
an 1 r Archer, vho are seeking to restore 
smcerin to the English stage, bur I am not 
certun that ve mean the same thing all 
rnrough The utmost sincerity-, the most 
unoro-ccn^ logic, give me, at any rate, but 
an impcrrect pleasure if there is not a •\?vid 
and Dcautiiul language Ibsen has sinc^r't\ 
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and^ logic beyond any writer of our time, 
and we are all seeking to learn them at his 
hands, but is he not a good deal less than 
the greatest of all tunes, because he lacks 
beautiful and’vivid language? ‘ Well, well,, 
give me time and you shall hear all about 
It If only I had. Peter ^ere now,’ is very 
like life, IS entirely m its place ’where it 
comes, and when it is united to other 
sentences exacdy like itself, one is pioved, 
one know'i not how, to pity and terror, and 
yet not moved as if the words themselves 
could sing and shine Mr Max Beerbohm 
wrote once that a play cannot have style 
because the people must talk as they talk 
in daily life He was thinking, it is obvious, 
of a play made out of that typic«lly modern 
Jife where there is no longer vivid speech 
Blake says that a work of art must be 
mtnutely articulated by God or man, and 
man has too little heljf from that occasional 
collaboratgur when he writes of people^ 
whose language has become abstract and 
dead Falstaff gives one the sensation of 
reality, and when one remembers the abun- 
dant vocabulary of a tune when all but every- 
thing present to the mind was present tc 
the senses, one imagines that his words were 
but little magnified from the words of such 
a man in real life Language was still alive 
then, alive as it is in Gaelic to-day, as it is 
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in English-speaking Ireland where the School- 
master or the newspaper has not corrupted 
It I know that we are at the mere beginning, 
laboriously learning our craft, trying our 
^hands in htde plays for the itiost part, that 
we may not venture too boldly m our ignor- 
ance, but I never hear the vivid, picturesque, 
ever-vard;d language of Mr Synge’s persons 
without feeling that the great collaborateur 
has hi? finger in our business May it not 
be that the only realistic play that will hve 
as Shakespeare has lived, as Calderon has 
lived, as the Greeks have hved, will arise 
out of the common life, where language is 
as much alive as if it were new come out 
of Eden? After aU, is not the greatest play 
not the play that gives the sensation of an 
external reality but the play m which there 
IS the greatest abundance of life itself, of 
the reality thgt is in our minds? Is^ it 
possible to make a work of art, which needs 
every subtlety of expression if it is to reveal 
what hides itself continually, out of a dying, 
or at any rate a very ailing, language? and 
all language but that of the poets and of 
the poor is already bedridden^ We have, 
indeed, persiflage, the only speech of edu- 
■ cated men that expresses a deliberate enjoy- 
ment of words, but persiflage is not a true 
language It is impersonal, it is not m 
the midst but on the edge of life, it covers 
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more character than it discovers and yet, 
such as It IS, all our comedies are made out 
of It 

What the ever-moving, delicately moulded 
flesh IS to human beauty, vivid musical wordg 
are to passion Somebody has said that 
every ^nation begins witjj poetry and ends 
with algebra, and passion has always refused 
to express itself in algebraical terms 

Have we not been in error in dernandmg 
from our ^ play wrights personages who do 
not transcend our common actions any more 
than our common speech? If we are in 
the right, all antiquity has been m error 
The scholars of a few generations ago were 
fond of deciding that certain persons were 
unworthy of the dignity of art. • They had, 
jt may be, an over-abounding preference 
for kings and queens, but we are, it may be, 
very stupid in thinking that the average man 
is a fit subject at all fdt the finest art Art 
delights iQ the exception, for it delights in% 
the soul expressing itself according^ to its 
own laws and arranging the world about it 
m its own pattern, as sand strewn upon 
a drum .will change itself into different 
patterns, according to the notes of music ^ ^ 
that are sung or played to it But the 
average man is average because he has not 
attained to freedom Habit, routine, fear 
of public opinion, fear ^of punishment here 
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or hereafter, a myriad of things that ^are 
‘ something other than human life,’ some- 
thing less that! flame, work tlieir will upon 
his soul and trundle his body here and there 
At the first performance of Ghosts I could 
not escape from an illusion unaccountable 

to me at the time All the characters 

c ^ 

seemed t6 be less than life-size; the stage, 
though It was but the little Royalty stage, 
seemed larger than I had ever seen it 
Little whimpering puppets moved here and 
there m the middle of that s^reat abvss 
Why did they not speak out with louder 
voices or move with freer gestures^ What 
was It that weighed upon their souls per- 
petually? Certamly they were all in prison, 
and yet theie was no prison In India there 
are villages so obedient that all the jailer^ 
has to do IS to draw a circle upon the ground 
with his staff, <and to tell his thief to stand 
there so many houfs, but what law had 
. these people broken that they had^ to wander 
round “■ that narrow circle all their lives? 
May not such art, terrible, satirical, in- 
human, be the medicine of great cines, 
where nobody is ever alone with his own 
strength ? Nor is Maeterlinck very different, 
for his persons ‘ enquire after Jerusalem m 
the regions of the grave, with weak voices 
almost inarticulate, wearvmg repose ’ L it 
the mob that has robbed chose angelic 


1 
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^^*1 ths perfectness of tragec^y — 
when the world itself has slipped away in 
death We, 'who are believers, cannot see 
reality anywhere but in the soul itself, and 
.seeing it there we cannot do other than 
rejoice in every energy, whether of gesture, 
or ot action, or of^-speech^ coming out pf the 
personality, the soul’s image, even "though 
the very laws of nature seem as unimportant 
in comparison as did the laws of Rome to 
Ooriolanus when his pride was .upon hun 
Has not the long decline of the arts been 
but the shadow of declining faith in an 
unseen reality ? 


H the sun and moon would doubt, 

1 hey d immediately go out 

Second If we are to make a drama of 
energy o extravagance, of phantasy, of 
musical and noble speech, we shall need^an 
appropriate stage -niknagement Up to a 
generation or two ago, and tQ our own 
generation, here and there, lingered a method 
o acting and of stage-management, which 
nad come down, losing much of its beauty 
an meaning on the way, from the days of 
Shakespeare Long after England, under 
e in uence of Garrick, began the move- 
ment towards Naturklism, this school had 
a great popularity m Ireland, where it 
was established at^ the Restoration by an 

1 k 


i 
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actcy: who probably remembered the Shake- 
spearean players France has inherited from 
Racine and from Moli^re an e’quivalent art, 
and^ whether it is applied to comedy or to 
tragedy, its oLject is to give importance to* 
the words It is ‘not only 'Shakespeare 
whos^ Anest thoughts ar^ inaudible on the 
English stage Congreve’s Way oj the 
World was acted in London last spring, and 
revived again a month ago, and the part of 
Lady "Wishfort was taken by a very admir- 
able actress, an actress of genius who has 
never had the recognition she deserves 
There is a scene where Lady Wishfort turns 
away a servant with many words She 
cries — ‘ Go, set up for yourself again, do, 
drive a trade, do, with )our tlfree penny- 
worth of small ware, flaunting upon a pack- 
thread under a brandy -seller’s bulk, or 
agSinst a dead wall by a ballad-monger, go, 
hang out an old fnsoneer- gorget, with a 
yard of yeilow colberteen again, do, an old" 
gnawed mask, two rows of pins, and a child’s 
fiddle, a glass necklace with the beads 
broken, and a quilted nightcap with one 
ear Go, go, dnve a trade ’ The conversa- 
tion of an older time, of Urquhart, the trans- , 
lator of Rabelais, let us say, awakes with a 
little of its old richness The actress acted 
so tnuch and so admirably that when she 
first played it — I heard, her better a month 
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ago, perhaps because I was nearer to, the 
stage — I could not understand a word of 
a passage that required the most careful 
speech Just as the modern musician, 
cthrough the over-development of an art that 
seems exterior to the poet, writes so many 
notes for every wQ^d that the natural, energy 
of speecli IS dissolved and broken and the 
words made inaudible, so did this actress, 
a perfect mistress of her own art, put into 
her voice so many different notes, so run 
up and down the scale under an impulse 
of anger and scorn, that one had hardly 
been more affronted by a musical setting 
Everybody who has spoken to large audiences 
knows that he must speak difficult pass- 
ages, in i?<?hich there is some delicacy of 
sound or of thought, upon one or two notes 
The larger his audience, the more he must 
get away, except in trivial passages, ffom 
the methods of conVersation Where one 
requires the full attention of thci mind, one 
must not weary it with any but the most 
needful changes of pitch and note, or by an 
irrelevant or obtrusive gesture As long as 
drama was full of poetical beauty, full of 
^ description, full of philosophy, as long as 
Its words were the very vesture of sorrow 
and laughter, the players understood that 

their art was essentially conventional, artificial, 

ceremonious 
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The stage itself was differently shaped, 
being more a platform than a stage, for they 
did not desire to picture the surface of life, 
but to escape from it But realism came 
in, and every change towards realism coin*- 
cided with a declwie in dramatic energy 
Thej proscenium was imgprted into England 
at the close of the seventeenth' century, 
appropriate costumes a generation later The 
audience were forbidden to sit upon the 
stage in ,the time of Shendan, the last 
Enghsh-speaking playwnght whose plays 
have lived And the last remnant of the 
platform, the part of the stage that still pro- 
jected beyond the proscenium, dwindled in 
size till It disappeared in our own day The 
birth of science was at hand, th^ birth-pangs 
•of its mother had troubled the world for 
centunes But now that Gargantua is born 
at* last, It may be possible to*remember that 
there are other giants * 

We csa never bring back old thingsT' 
preasely as they were, but must consider 
how much of them is necessary to us, accept- 
ing, even if it were only out of pohteness, 
something Of oiu own time The necessi- 
ties of a builder have torn from us, all un-, 
willing as we were, the apron, as the portion 
of the platform that ’came in front of the 
prOscemum used to be called, and we must 
submit to the picture-making of the modern 
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stage We would have preferred to be ?ble 
to return occasionally to the old stage of 
statue-making^ of gesture On the other 
hand, one accepts, believing it to be a great 
improvement, some appropriateness of cos- 
tume, but speech is essential to us An 
Irish critic has told us to study the^stage- 
manageirient of Antoine, but that is like 
telling a good Catholic to take his theology 
from Luther Antoine, who descnbed 
poetry as a way of saying nothing, has 
perfected naturalistic acting and earned the 
spirit of science into the theatre Were we 
to study his methods, we might, indeed, 
have a far more perfect art than our own, 
a far more mature art, but it is better to 
fumble ouf way like children We may 
grow up, for we have as good hopes as any^ 
other sturdy ragamuffin 

An actor must so understand how to chs- 
cnminate cadence from cadence, and so 
chensh the musical lineaments of verse or 
prose, that he delights the ear with a con- 
tinually vaned music This one has to say 
over and over again, but one does not mean 
that his speaking should be a mionotonous 
^ chant Those who have heard Mr Frank 
Fay speaking verse will understand me 
That speech of his, so masculine and so 
musical, could only sound monotonous’- to 
an ear that was deaf to poetic rhythm, and 
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so mildj so quier, so mcdesq unless he^ be 
a sailor irom the forecastle or some ghost 
out of the tvrAfth century ? One must ask 
him for music that shall mean nothing, or 
nest to nothing, aoart from the yrords, and 
after all he is -a musician c 

When I heard i^he ^schylean Trilogy at 
Stratford-on-Ayon last spring I could not 
hear a yrord of the chorus, except in a few 
lines here and there which were spoken 
without musical setting The chorus was 
not without dramatic, or rather operadc 
enect; but why should those singers have 
taken so much trouble to learn by heart 
so much of the greatest lyric poetry or 
Greece' ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’ 
or any othhr memory of their childhood, 
would have served their turn. If it had been 
comic verse, the singing-master and the 
musician would have respected it, and die 
audience would have been able to hear. 
Air Dolmetsch and Aiiss Flor^ence Farr 
have been working for some tune to hnd 
out some way of setang serious poetry which 
will enable us to hear it, and the singer to 
sing sweedy and yet never to giye a word, 
^a cadence, or an accent that would not be 
given it in ordinarv passionate speech. R 
15 dimcult, for they are trying to re-discover 
an arc that is only remembered or hair- 
remembered in shipsand in hovels and among 
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v\ v\\iriiv^ tnbc5 of unuvilibec] mui, and 
t'lc. lu\c to imkc their tvpcnnicnt with 
>ingcr-. who iu\c bun truned by a method 
ot tcithinij tjut prok'iM'. to chingt i human 
being into a musw il instrument, a creation 
fit science, ‘some filing othei'thin human 
htc^' . In oKi d the ^ngtr btg'in to sing 
o\cr the rocking-eruile or among the wine- 
cups, and n w is is though lift irstlf caught 
tire ot a >udden, but to-d i\ the potg fanatic 
th It he i i, witelus the singtr go up on to 
the plittt)rm, w'ondtring and expecting every 
moment tint he will punch himstU as if 
he were a bag It is ccrtainl\ impossible 
to spewk witii perfect expression uter }OU 
have been i bigpipts for man) vewrs, even 
though vou have been nnkurg the most 
•beautiful music all the* time 

The success ot the chorus in the per- 
formance of flippohiji last ‘spring — I did 
not see the more recent performance, but 
henr upoif all hands that the chorus was tod 
large — the expressiveness of the greater 
portion as mere speech, has, I believe, 
re-created the chorus as a dramatic method 
The grervter portion of the singing, as 
arranged by Miss Farr, even when four ori 
five voices sang together, though never when 
ten sang together, was altogether admirable 
speech, and some of it was speech of extra- 
ordinary beauty Whenone lost the meaning, 
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c\cn perhaps \^hcre the ^\hole chorus sang 
together, It \\ IS not because of i defective 
method, but because it is the misfortune 
of ever) new artistic method rhat we cm 
onl\ judge of It through performers who 
must be tor a long time unpractised and 
amueunsh This '^•new art has i double 
ditneiiltv, tor the training of a modern 
ai'Oer makes mticul Ue speech, is i poet 
under;>tai''ds it, neirh impossible, and those 
wiio ire mister^ of speech vevi otteJl, 
pt-rhip-. usudU, ire poor musiciins For- 
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hi^ve permitted us to give a part of our 
attention to that little shop or wayside 
booth Then, too, one must be content 
to have long quiet moments, long grey 
spaces, long level reaches, as it were — tlje 
leisure that is in all fine life— for what we 
may pall the bueiness-jpill in a high state 
of activity IS not everything, although con- 
temporary drama knows of little else 

• 

Thtrd , We must have a new kind of 
scenic art I have been the advocate of 
the poetry as against the actor, but I am 
the advocate of the actor as against the 
scenery Ever since the last remnant of 
the old platform disappeared, and the 
proscenium grew into the ^rame of a 
picture, the actors have been turned into a 
picturesque group in the foreground of a 
Aeretncious landscape-paintang The back- 
ground should be o^as little importance as 
the bacl^ground of a portrait-group, and <t 
should, when possible, be of one Colour or 
of one tint, that the persons on the stage, 
wherever they stand, may harmonise with 
It or contrast with it and preoccupy our 
attention Their outline should be clear and 
not broken up into the oudine of windows 
and wainscotting, or lost into the edges 
of colours In a play which copies the 
surface of life in its dMogue we may, with 
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reservation, represent anything that Qan 
be represented successfhlly— a room, for 
instance but a landscape painted in the 
ordinary way will always be meretnaous and 
vulgar It will always be an attempt to do 
some ng which cannot be done success- 
lly except in e^el painting, and othe 
moment an actor stands near to your moun- 
^n, or your forest, one will perceive that 
be IS standing against a flat surface Illu- 
sion, therefore, is impossible, and should not 
be attempted We should be content to 
suggest a scene upon a canvas, whose 
^ flatness we accept and use, as 
the decorator of pottery accepts the round- 
ness of a bowl or a jug Having chosen 
the distance-' from naturalism, which will 
^°^Position from competing - 
^ ^ usion created by the actor, who 
ongs to a world with depth as well a's 
height and breadth, bne must keep this 
^sance without flinching The. distance 
according to the distance the play- 
chosen, and especially in poetry, 

1 C IS more remote and idealistic than 
prose, one will msist on schemes of colour 
an simp icity of form, for every sign of 
deliberate order gives remoteness and ideality 
But, whatever the distance be, one’s treat- 
ment wi 1 alwajs be more or less decorative 
e can only find out the nght decoration 
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IS not greatly interested in the actor, gnd 
his streams of coloured direct light, beauti- 
as they are, will always seem, apart 
rom certain exceptional moments, a new 
e;cternality We should rather ‘desire, for all 
but exceptional moments, an even, shadow- 
ss ight, like thatp.of noon, and it may be 

a a ight reflected out of mirrors will give 
us what we need ° 

ft 

M Appia and M Fortum ar^e making 
expenments in the staging of Wagner for 

I cannot 

the h t-H 1, ^ -^ppia IS doing, from 

tha/ writing, excepting 

like ih f be uneven 

licrhic ^ moments the 

fSf shadows of green boughs will ^ 

a mn ^ ^ player that the stage may show 

a through a wood, and nbt 

a wood with a man in tne middle of it One 
a rees with all the destructive pert of his 
criticisih, but It looks as if he himself is 
seeking, not convention, but a more perfect 

mo persuade myself that the 

men of hfe is flowing that^way, for 
htc moves by a throbbing as of a pulse, 
by reaction and action The hour of con- 
vention and decoration and ceremony is 
coming again * 

The expenments of the Irish National 
{ 


! 
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Thtdtrc Socict\ will have of neccsbity to 
bo fur \ long tunc few and tumd, and we 
must otten, having no money and not a 
grt It dc d oh leisure, ' accept for a while 
compromists, and much even that we know, 
to be irrcdcemabl)» bad Oife can only 
perfect. an art vci^' gradually, and good 
ph)wnting, good speaking, and good acting 
are the first necessity. 



c I90S- 

Our £rst season at the Abbey Theatre has 
been tolerably successflil We drew small 
au lences, but quite as big as we. had hoped 
or, and we end the year with a httle money, 
f ^oole, we have probably more than 
audiences of the Molesworth 
ifrn j same people come again and 

t ink we lose any of them We shall be 
V ^^0^0 expense in our new season, to' 
decided to pay some of the company 

provinces, but bur 
annuil expenses wilkiiot be as heavx^ as tho 
ecu V c ponses of the most ,_conomicii 
l^onuon manager Mr Philip Carr, .vho.e 
^l;"‘^bethan plai. and old 
e. le-. lU't, been the finest things one 
j-i-ule ot. in I r ondon the itre, .pent rha. 
hunareu pounds >nd took tvehe pound, 
bu-iiu hi, h,t veek. but here in lalia: 
^ni.uiaun e ui do h ilf the vork, ind m*- 
b'w. 1. ueu.tunua^to get much mote;, 
e en Ah Ci-rk Uiecjiensive ^Ce.ner;. 

r 
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by the Deutsches Theatre of Berlin ^ and 
another. The Shadow of the Glen, is to be 
played during the season at the National 
ohemian Theatre at Prague^, and my own 
c CaMeen m Houlthan has been translated into 
Insh and been played at the Oireachtas, 
e ore an audienpf* of some thousanfisc We 
have now several dramatists who have taken 
to drama as their most serious business, and 
^ school of Irish drama exists, 
an that it is founded upon sin<;;ere observa- 
tion and experience. 


s IS natural in a country where the 
created a preoccupation 
with the countryman, the greatest number 
o our plays are founded on the comedy and 
tragedy of country life, and are written more 
^ less in dialect When the Norwegian 
a ona movement began, its wnters chose 
rnaxim, To understand the saga 
y e peasant and the peasant by the saga ’ 
Ireland in our day has rediscovered the old 
eroic literature of Ireland, and she has re- 
discovered the imagination of the folk My 
own preoccupation is more with the heroic 
egend than with the folk, but Lady Gregor) 

News, Mr Synge m his 
Satnts, Mr Colum in 77;^ Land, 
Mr Boyle in The Building Fund, have "been 
busy, much or little, with the folk and the 
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folk 1 imagination. Mr Synge alone has 
wntten of the peasant as he is to all the ages, 
of the folk-imagination as it has' been shaped 
by centuries of hfe among fields or on fishing- 
grounds His people tdk a highly-coloured . 
musical language, an^ one nevei* hears from 
them ^a .thought that is qf to-day and not 
of yesterday Lady Gregory has Wntten of 
the people of the markets and villages of 
the West, and their speech, though legs full 
of peculiar ^diom than that of Mr Synge’s 
people, IS still always that vivid speech which 
has been shaped through some generations 
of Enghsh speaking by those who still think 
in Gadic Mr Colum and Mr Boyle, on 
the other hand, wnte of the countryman or 
villager of the East or centre t)f Ireland, 
who thinks in English, and the speech of 
their people shows the influence of the news- 
pajTer and the National Schools. The people 
they wnte of, too, arS not the true folk 
They are ^e peasant as he is being trans-' 
formed by modern life, and for that very 
reason the man of the towns may find it 
easier to understand them There is less , 
surprise, le;?? wonder in what he sees, but 
there is more of himself there, more of his ^ 
vision of the world and of the problems that 
are troubling him 

It is not fitting for the showman to over- 
praise the show, but he ^is always permitted 
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Svn ^5 IS in his booths. . Mr 

new IrinH f alone has discovered a 

that Ir sarcasm, and it is this sarcasm 

^from keep him, 

a mis^rl-^^ Populanty^ Air Boyle satinses 
very vi\Mrl° ■wptnan, and he has made a 

sa^rlrarallle'^^’ ^ 

no fi,, accept, it bnngs 

doubted th^f ° Judgement ^Ve have never 
are never ^ ^^^ails is pvil, and we 

Greo-orv ourselves Lady 

corned^ an(?1 "^ntes out of a spirit of pure 

with no thotgh“^ut 7 oV“‘ l!““ 

with the Trs/oT* em 

curtain o-nf-c ^ ^ tnem, and when the 

moodofJu?»etTn"tLVV° 

that we hn-tr^ know 

clZl /I" °«ed many sms In Mr 

■’Cornelius and Sahv^fil] comedy when 

He IS stillhnr ^ content with laughter 
but th « ^ ‘>>= -form of so’cet). 

wnter, who . i^anithm 
, to understand that all S ^ T Y 

IS to show 1,0 fU ^ ^ ^ "Work of art can do 

minds, and the reahre ‘th’ 

He IS ’the duL:: '"f '‘'y ,?y 

and we are aU proud to foresee h.s foluVe 
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I jlunk that a race or a nation or a phase 
of life has but few dramatic themes, and 
that when these have been onc6 written well 
they must afterwards be written less and less 
well until one’gets at last but ‘soulless self-^ 
reflections of man’s* skill ’ The flrst man 
write? what it is natural tg wnte, the second 
man what is left to him, for the "imagina- 
tion cannot repeat itself The hoydemsh 
young woman, the sentimental young wpman, 
the villain and the hero alike ever self- 
possessed, of contemporary drama, were once 
real discoveries, and one can trace their 
history through the generations like a joke 
or a folk-tale, but, unlike these, they grow 
always less interesting as they get farther 
from their cradle Our opportunity in 
Ireland is not that our playwnghts have 
more talent — it is possible that they have less 
than the workers in an old tradition — but 
that the necessity of patting a hfe that has 
not hitherto been dramatised into their^ 
plays excludes all these types which have 
had their ongin in a diflPerent soaal order 

An audience with National feeling is alive, 
at the wor^str it is alive enough to quarrel 
With One man came up from the scene of 
Lady Gregory’s Ksncora at Killaloe that he 
might see her play, and having applauded 
loudly, and even cheered for the Daicassians, 
became silent and troubled when Bnan took 
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Gormleith for his wife ‘ It is a great pity,’ 
he said to a man next to him, ‘ that he didn’t 
marry a qmfct girl from his own district ’ 
Some have quarrelled with me because I did 

momenfof Cuchulain’s 
life for my 4 »lay, and ijot the killing of his 
son, and all our playwrights have been at- 
tacked fbr choosing bad characters* instead 
or good, and called slanderers of their country 
n so far as these attacks come from National 
reeli^, that is to say, out of an interest or 
an affection for the life of this country now 
an in past times, as did the countryman’s 
trouble about Gormleith, they are in the 
ong run the greatest help to a dramatist, 
or they give him sometlung to startle or 
to delight c Every writer has had to face 
them where his work has aroused a eenuinp 
interest The Germans at the beginning of 
!?e nineteenth, century preferred Schillei to 
Ooethe, and thought^him the greater wnter, 
ecause he put nobler characters into his 
oo's, and when Chaucer encounters Eros 
in the rnonth of May, that testy god com- 
plains that though he had ‘ sixty bookkes 
olde and newe,’ and all full of stones of 
^ women and the life they led, and' though for 
every bad woman there are a hundred good, 

^ has chosen to wnte only of the bad ones 
He complains that Chaucer by his TmIus 
and his Rojnaunt of the Rose has brought love 
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and, women to discredit It is the same in 
painting as in literature, for^ when a new 
painter anses men cry out, even when he 
IS a painter pf the beautiful like Rossetti, 
that he has chosen the exaggerated or the 
ugly or the unhealthy, forgetting that it is 
the business of ark and gf Tetters to change 
the values and to mint the coinage With- 
out this outcry there is no movement of 
life in the arts, for it is the sign of* values 
not yet ujiderstood, of a coinage not yet 
mastered Sometimes the writer delights us, 
when we grow to understand him, with new 
forms of virtue discovered in persons where 
one had not hitherto looked for it, and 
sometimes — and this is more and more true 
of modern art — he changes th? values not 
■by the persons he sets before one, who may 
be mean enough, but by his way of looking 
at \hem, by the implications that come from 
his own mind, by the tune they dance to 
as It were a Eros, into whose mouth Chaucer^ 
one doubts not, puts arguments that he had 
heard from his readers and listeners, objected 
to Chaucer’s art in the interests of pedantic * 
mediseval rpdralising, the contemporanes of 
Schiller commended him for reflecting vague, 
romantic types from the sentimental litera- 
ture of his predecessors, and those who 
object to the peasant as he is seen in the 
Abbey Theatr^ have th^ir imaginations full 
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of what is least observant and most senti- 
mental in the Irish novehsts "^Mien I was 
^ ^ spent many an afternoon with a 

■^^age shoemaker who was a, great reader 
d asked him once what Irish novels he liked, 
and he told me there were none he could 
sentimentahSed the people,’ he 
s^d angnly, and it was against Kid^am 
that he complamed most ‘ I want to see 
me people,’ he said, ‘ shown up m their naked 
eousness That is the peasant mind as 
'now it, a mind that delights in strong 
sensations whether of beauty or of ugliness, 
in are facts, and is qmte without senn- 
mentahty The senmnental mind is found 
arnong the^ middle classes, and it was this 
mind which came into Irish hterature 
;^th Gerald Gnfiin and later on with 

rJ ^ nrind of^ the town, and it is a 
only who have seen life, 
and above all country hfe, with unobservant 
eyes, and most of all to the Irish tourist, 

^ patriotic voung Inshman who goes 
o tne country for a month’s holidav with 
ms head Ml of vague idealisms It' is not 
j ^i_ Colum, born of the people, 

and when at his best looking at the town 
and not the country- with strange eyes, nor 
e a^ of Mr Syng^ spending weeks and 
months in remote places talking- Irish to 
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.'sr*nj Vid I'lirtiLn I rciucmDcr meeting, 
ut fAciUN .e'ir> igu, i li<,i wlio Ind .1 
iiJtlr ’c:it it Kin^-wiown bomebodv wii> 
t di.ti.g e * 'J.c *c i p liming . ot i gre u p untcr, 
H< u’-v, I tmt.*, U'tl thib nude him %er\- 
ing--, . No ; .elit )»in bcllcecd in them or 
t' (u.ght, ^^em .t ill ilk* the sei., he biiel 
Indeed, .'e ..It ii.vu-. ncinng people priii-e. 
j leture » d' U .\crc rot i int like the ben, 
d ihc'cu; 'll nc i imcd eertnin f>t the 
grcitcbt 5-4’Urr. ot Alter — men 'vho more 
fun all viticr. 'lul bt'ctu their lines in 


oU'Crung f.c cl.e^t^ ot Imht upon eloud 
u.d V. i.c. I n'ct inni igim the other div, 
ncll em in nid.dlc hic, ind thoutih he is 
not e.cii in Irijh’nin, iiulignint with Mr 
gcN mi Mr HonlcN pei*ints He 
/'lie.', tile 1 coplc, he mu!, uui neither he 
ror an, other pe-" <>n tint knew them eould 
belle’, c ful the) ".ere properin represented 
in T/ c tl'cll jj lie 2 ir!i or //« 

/ tni r’.'»cnt, \cirs lU'o hu imidinition 


was under tnc inHuenCe oi populir picture’s, 
but to-da\ It u under tint ot the eon- 
\umona! idealimi .enter liki KiekhuiW"d 
Critfin sulutuute for ttie t'er-eiritd Ide 0 
the cotiigcs, and of tint eoiueiitioiui tde-a - 
ism tint the eonttmpo;“ir\ I nghsh T e*atre 
sub.ututes for dl life whatsoever i « 
the carlitot ph\ of the modern ’ 

n few fls.. , ..,.1 tVsil nd tlK'i'^' 
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obviously than I expected, for I 
much of a tl;eatre-goer, the English hair 0 
the mischief Two of the minor persons 
had a certain amount of superficial char- 
•actensation, as if out of the halfpenny comic 
papers, but the centrd persons, the man 
and worr^n that created the dramatic excite 
ment, such as it was, had not characters 0 
any kind, being vague ideals, perfection as 
It is imagined by a commonplace mind 
The audience could give them i1^ sympathy 
without the labour that comes from awaken- 
ing knowledge If the dramatist had 
into his play whatever man or woman of bis 
acquaintance seemed to come closest to pct' 
fection, he would have had to make it ^ 
study, ambng other things, of the lim® 
petty faults and perverted desires that ar^® 
out of the nature or its surroundings 
would have troubled that adminng audience 
by making a self-in2ulgent sympathy more 
Tlifficult He might have even seemed, bhe 
Ibsen or the early Christians, an enemy ° 
the human race We have gone down to t 
• roots, and we have made up our minds upc"' 
one thing quite definitely — that, in rro P 
• that professes to picture life in its da* , 
aspects shall we admit, these white phantoni=^ 
We can do this, not because we have a 

* 1 


special talent, but because we are 


dcM 


With a life which ]aas for a^^ practical p 
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pos^s never been set upon the stage before 
The conventional types of the novelists do 
not pervert our imagination, 'for they are 
built, as it were, into another form, and no 
man who has chosen for himself a sound^ 
method of drama, whether it be the drama 
of character or of cnsis, c^n use them The 
Gaelic League and Cumann nan *Gaedheal 
play does indeed show the influence of the 
novelists, but the typical Gaelic League 
play IS essentially narrative and not dramatic 
Every artist necessarily imitates those who 
have worked in the same form before him, 
and when the preoccupation has been with 
the same life he almost always, consciously 
or unconsciously, borrows more than the 
form, and it is this very borrowing — affecting 
thought, language, all the vehicles of expres- 
sion — ^which bnngs about the most of what 
we'caU decadence . 

9 

After alj, if our plays are slanders 0901?* 
their country , if to represent upon the stage 
a hard old man like Cosgar, or a rapacious 
old man like Shan, or a faithless wife like 
Nora Burke, or to select from history 
treacherous Gormleith for a theme, is to ^ 
represent this nation at something less than 
Its full moral worth , ’ if every play played 
in lEe Abbey Theatre now and in times to 
rrtmi^ hp QnmpthlnCT nf a slander, IS anybody 
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a penny the worse ? Some ancienli. or 
mediasval races did not think so Jusserand 
describes the 'French conquerors of medieval 
England as already imagining^ themselves m 
tibeir literature, as they have done to this 
day, as a great deal worg.e than they are, and 
the English imagyung themselves ^ great 
deal better The greater portion of the 
Dtvtne Comedy is a catalogue of the sins oi 
Italy, .and Boccaccio became immortal be- 
cause he exaggerated with an unceasing 
playful wit the vices of his countryside The 
Greeks chose for the themes of their senous 
literature a few great cnmes, and Corneille, 
in his article on the theory of the drama, 
shows why the greatness and notoriety of 
these cnmos is necessary to tragic drama. 
The public life of Athens found its chief 
celebration in the monstrous caricature or 
Anstophanes, ^and the Greek nation waS- so 
proud, so free frorri morbid sensitiveness, 
ahat It invited the foreign amb^issadors to 
the spectacle And I answer to those who 
say that Ireland cannot afford this freedom 
because of her political circumstances, that 
if Ireland cannot afford it, Ireland cannot 
have a literature Literature has never 
been the work of slaves, and Ireland must 
learn to say — 

Stone walls do not a pnson wake, 

Nor iron bars a cage ^ 
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'I he 'jUbrcnrcicnt ition of the ivcrage life 
ol i union tint tollowb ot necessity from in 
imigimtivc delight in energetic cluricters 
ind extreme t) pcs, enl irges the energj of 
l people b\ * the spectacle of energy A 
nation is injured l^' the pickjng out of a 
single tjpe and getting that into print or 
upon the stage is a tape of the whole nation 
Ireland suffered for i Centurj trom that single 
w hish\ - drinking, humorous type _ which 
Seemed for a time the accepted type of all 
1 he Engrtshwoman is, no doubt, injured 
in the sime waj in the minds of various 
Continent il nations by a habit of caricatur- 
ing ill Englishwomen as having big teeth 
But neither nation cm be injured by imagina- 
tive writers selecting types that please their 
/anev The) will never impose a general 
t) pe on the public mind, for genius differs 
from the newspapers in this, .that the greater 
and more confident K is, the more is its 
delight in varieties and species If Ireland 
were at tfiis moment, through a misunder- 
standing terror of the stage Irishman, to 
deprive her waters of freedom, to make 
their imaginations timid, she would lower 
her digmtjf in her own eyes and in the eyes 
of every intellectual nation That old cari- 
cature did her very little harm in the long 
run, perhaps a few car-drivers have copied 
It in their lives, while the mind of the country 
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remained untroubled, but the loss of imamn- 
f ^^eedom and daring would turn us 
into old women. In the long run, it is 
e great writer of a nation that becomes its 
image in the minds of posterity, and even 
&ough he represent no man of worth in 
^ ''^orth of his Qwn mind becomes 
the inheritance of^ his people He takes 
nothing away that he does not give back 
in greater volume 

n had not lost the Gaelic she 

of q have had this sensitiveness as 

the presented at Court for 

When^^T ^ ^^ogor newspaper 

own ^^r^""^ confidence of W 

blamed^ I^cr wnters praised and 

even p<5 their fancy, and. 

lauerhprl all medimval Europe, 

most rec;^ ^°v-they had a mind to at the 
Churrh persons, at the sanctmes of 

o^Z cT Shado-^ 

SVnge m Gaelic- 
Mr Curtain m 
lister, the Song of T/ze Red-haired Maid s 

sung m all Gaehc Ireland, The Rhd- 

^'^^tdhre,'’ The Vision 
romancers, with 
them Bncnu and their' Conan, laughed and 
sang as fearlessly as Chaucer or VUlon^or 
ervan es It seemed almost as if those old 

^ r 
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wafers murmured to themselves ‘ If wi 
but keep our courage let all the virtue: 
pensh, for we can make them over again 
but if that be gone, all is gone ’ I remembei 
when I was an art student at the Metrch 
politan School of Art a good* many yean 
ago, saying to Mr Hi^hes the sculptor, 
as we looked at the work of our fellow- 
students, ‘ Every student here that is doing 
better work than another is doing it because 
hd has a more intrepid imagination, one 
has only to look at the line of a drawing tc 
see that ’ , and he said that was his own 
thought also All good art is extravagant, 
vehement, impetuous, shaking the dust ol 
time from its feet, as it were, and beating 
against the walls of the world • 

If a sincere religious artist were to anse in 
Ireland in our day, and were to paint the 
Holy Family, let us saj^, he would meet with 
the same opposition that sincere dramatist? 
are meeting with to-day The half-educated 
mind IS never sincere in the arts, and one 
finds in Insh chapels, above all in Irish 
convents, the religious art that it under- 
stands A Connaught convent a little time 
ago refused a fine design for stained glass, 
because of the personal life in the faces and 
in the attitudes, which seemed to them ugly, 
perhaps even jmpious They sent to the 
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designer an insipid German chromo-litho- 
graph, full of faces without expression or 
dignity, and gestures without personal dis- 
tinction, and the designer, too anxious for 
guccess to reject any order, has carried out 
this meaningless design jn glass of beautiful 
colour and quality Let us suppose that 
Meister ‘Stefan were to paint in Ireland 
to-day that exquisite Madonna of his, with 
her lattice of roses, a great deal that is said 
of our plays would be said of that picture 
Why select for his model a little'^girl selling 
newspapers in the streets, why slander with 
thit miserable htde body the Mother of 
God ? He could only answer, as the 
imaginative artist always answers, ‘ That is 
the wav I have seen her in my mind, and 
what I have made of her is very living. 
All art li. founded upon personal vision, 
ind the greater the art the more surprising 
the vision, and all bad art is founded upon 
impersonal tvpes and images, apeepted b> 
avtrige men and women out of imaginative 
povert' and timiditv, or the evhaustion th it 
comes trom libour 

NoboeH cm loree a movement ot anv 

^'-ine' to tike mv prearr ingeeE pattern to 

uu ver\ urc-it e\tent. one can, peril 
n, v'lt’ It i little, aiiil th It Is ill When one 
r, ^ th It It 1-. qoin4 to elevelop in a ceiM'” 
o^'e me in . out one sees, or im ipua ‘ 
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th’»^ one SL4S, ccrtiln energies which left 
lo ihc'iucKcb ire bound to give it a certain 
Jurni Writing in Saiul atn bonie )eirb igo, 
1 *iid tint oiy* plij'b would be* of two kindb, 
ph\b or pe“U.int lite ind plijs of a romantic 
uui heroic lift, sueh as one 'finds in the 
folk-tiles To-d i^ I c'yi See other forces, 
and cm foretell, I think, the form of tech- 
nique tint will irise .Vbout lift}, years ago, 
peril ips not so mam, the playwrights of 
cter} country in the world became per- 
suaded that their pli)s must reflect the sur- 
face ot life, and the author of Casiey for 
instance, made i reputation by putting what 
Seemed to be average common life and 
tverage common speech for tire first time 
upon the stage in England, andtry substitut- 
ing real loaves of bread and real cups of 
te-i for imaginary ones He was not a 
vcYy clever nor a very well-educated man, 
and he made his revolution superficially, 
but in other countries men of intellect an'd 
knowledge created that intcllectuar drama 
of real life, of which Ibsen's later plays arc 
the npened fruit This change coincided 
with the substitution of science for religion 
in the conduct of life, and is, I believe, aSj 
temporary, for the practice of twenty cen- 
turies will surely take the sway in the end 
A "rhetorician in that novel of Petronius, 
which satirises, or perhaps one should say 
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celebrates, Roman decadence, complains ^hat 
the young people of his day are made block- 
heads by learning old romantic tales in the 
schools, instead of what belongs to common 
hfe And yet is it not the romantic tale, 
the extravagant and ungovernable dream 
which comes out c\f youth , and is not that 
desire for what belongs to common life, 
whether it comes from Rome or Greece or 
England, the sign of fading fires, of ebbing 
imaginative desire? In the arts I am quite 
certain that it is a substitution of apparent 
or real truth Mr George Moore has a 
very vivi^d character, he is precisely one of 
those whose characters can be represented 
most easily upon the stage Let us suppose 
t at some dramatist had made even him the 
centre of a play in which the moderation 
o common hfe was carefully preserved, how 
very little he could give us of that headlo'ng 
intrepid man, as we know him, whether 
tnrough long personal knowledge ©r through 
his maliy books The more carefully the 
play reflected the surface of hfe the more 
would the elements be limited to those that 
naturally display themselves during so many 
^.minutes of our ordinary affairs ' It is only 
1^ extravagance, by an emphasis far greater 
than that of hfe as we observe it, that we 
can crowd into a few minutes the knowledge 
of years Shakespeare or Soohocles can so 
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quicken, as it were, the arcles of the clock, 
so heighten the expression of life, that many 
years can unfold themselves in a few minutes, 
and It IS always Shakespeare or Sophocles, 
and not Ibsen, that makes us say, ‘ How 
true, how often I h^e felt as that man feels ’ , 
or ‘ How intimately I Ij^ve come to know 
those people on the stage ’ There is a 
certain school of painters that has discovered 
that It IS necessary in the representation of 
li^ht to put little touches of pure colour 
side by side When you went up close to 
that big picture of the Alps by Segantini, 
in Mr Lane’s Loan Exhibition a year ago, 
you found that the grass seeds, which looked 
brown enough from the other side of the 
room, were full of pure scarlet colour If 
you copy nature’s moderation of colour you 
do not imitate her, for you have only white 
pa 3 nt and she has hght If you wish to 
represent character or passion upon the 
stage, as 6t is known to the friends, let ife 
say, of your principal persons, you ifiust be 
excessive, extravagant, fantastic even, in 
expression, and you must be this, more 
extravagandy, more excessively, more fan- 
tastically dian ever, if you wish to show^ 
character and passion as they would be 
known to the pnncipal person of your play 
in ftie depths of his own mind The greatest 
art symbolises^ot those^ things that we have 
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observed so much as those things thate we 
have experienced, and when the imaginary 
saint or lover or hero moves us most deeply, 
It IS the moment when he a^yakens within 
us for an instant our own heroism, our own 
sanctity, our sown desire^. We possess these 
t mgs the greatest of men not more than 
eaghan the Fool — not at all moderately, 
but to an infinite extent, and though we 
control or ignore them, we know that the 
rnoralists speak true when thev compare 
them to angels or to devils, or to beasts of 
prey How can any dramatic art, moderate 
in expression, be a true image of hell or 
heaven or the wilderness, or do anything 
but create those faint histones that but 
callosity, those groups of persons 
hat ne’^r follow us into our intimate life, 
w ere Odysseus and Don Quixote and 
-H-amlet are with us always ^ ^ 

The scientific mov&ient is ebbing a little 
e erywhere, and here in Ireland ikhas never 
been lit fiood at all And I am certain that 
everyw ere literature will return once more 
o Its o d extravagant fantastical expression, 
tor in literature, unlike science, there are 
jio discoveries, and it is always tiie old that 
returns Everything m Ireland urges us to 
t IS return, and it may be that we shall be 
t e first to recover after the fifty years* of 
mistake 
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The 'intagonist of imaginative writing 
in Ireland is not a habit of scientific observa- 
tion but our interest in matters of opinion 
A misgoverned country seeking a remedy 
by agitation puts an especial value upon 
opinion, and even ihose who are not con- 
scious of any interest yi the country are 
influenced by the general habit * All fine 
literature is the disinterested contemplation 
or expression of life, but hardly any Irish 
writer can liberate his mind sufficiently from 
questions of practical reform for this con- 
templation Art for art’s sake, as he under- 
stands It, whether it be the art of the “ Ode 
to a Grecian Urn ” or of the imaginer of Fal- 
staff, seems to hun a neglect of public duty 
It is as though the telegraph-bofs botanised 
among the hedges with the undelivered 
envelopes in their pockets , a man must 
calculate the effect of his words before he 
writes them, who they* are to excite and to 
what end v. We all write if we follow the 
habit of the country not for our own delight 
but for the improvement of our neighbours, 
and this is not only true of such ooviously 
propagandist* work as The Spnt of the Nation 
or a Gaelic League play, but of the work of», 
writers who seemeci to have escaped from 
every national influence, like Mr Bernard 
Shaw, Mr George Moore, or even Mr 
Oscar Wi]de 5 They ne^yer keep their head 
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for very long out of the flood of opinion. 
Mr Bernard Shaw, the one brilliant writer 
of comedy in England to-day, makes his 
comedies something less than^ life by never 
forgetting that he is a reformer, and Mr. 
Wilde could' hardly finish an act of a play 
without denouncing the British public, and 
Mr Moore — God bless the hearers! — has 
not for ten years now been able to keep 
himself from the praise or blame of the 
Church of his fathers Goethe, whose mind 
was more busy with philosophy than any 
modern poet, has said, ‘ The poet needs all 
philosophy, but he must keep it out of his 
work One remembers Dante, and wishes 
that Goethe had left some commentary upon 
that saying^’ some definition of philosophy 
perhaps , but one cannot be less than certain 
that the poet, though it may be well for him 
to have right opinions, above all if his 
country be at death s door, must keep all 
6pinion that he holds to merely because he 
thinks'- it right, out of his poetry, if it is to 
be poetry at all At the enquiry which pre- 
ceded the granting of a patent to the Abbey 
Theatre I was asked if Cathleeh Jit Houlthau 
^ was not written to affect opinion Certainly 
it was not I had a dream one night which 
gave me a story, and I had certain emotions 
about this country, and I gave those emotions 
expression for my own pleasure. If I had 
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written to convince others I would have 
asked miselt, not ‘ Is that exactly what I 
chink and feeP ’ but ‘ How would that strike 
so-and-so '* How will they think and fe^l 
when they have read And all would 
be oratorical and y;ismcere If we under- 
stand our own mmds, ajid the things that 
are striving to utter themselves through our 
minds, we move others, not because we 
have understood or thought about those 
Others, but because ail life has the same root 
Coventry Patmore has said, ‘ The end of 
art IS peace,’ and the following of art is 
little different from the following of religion 
in the intense preoccupation that it demands 
bos S3.’d, ‘ Cod ssks ootb^'og o^ 
the highest soul except attenticm and scj 
necessary is attention to mastery in any 
art, that there are moments when we thinli 
thut nothing else is necessary, and nothing 
else so difRcult Tift religious life ha^ 
created foy itself monasteries and convent^ 
where men and women may forget m’prayei- 
and contemplation everything that seerm^ 
necessary to the most useful and busy citizen^ 
of their towns and villages, and one imagine^ 
that even iK the monastery and the convent, 
there are passing things, the twitter of a 
sparrow m the wmdow, the memory of 
sorfe old quarrel, things lighter than air, 
that keep the soul from its joy How many 

• ' r 
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of those old religious sayings can one not 
apply to the life of art? ‘ The Holy 
Spirit,’ wrote S Thomas a Kempis, ‘ has 
liberated me from a multitude of opinions ’ 
When one sets out to cast into some mould 
so much ofdife merely^ for life’s sake, one 
IS tempted at every moment to twist it from 
Its eternal shape to help some friend or harm 
some enemy Alas! all men, we m Ireland 
more than others, are fighters, and it is a 
hard law that compels us to cast away our 
swords when we enter the house of the 
Muses, as men cast them away at the doors 
of the banqueting-hall at Tara A weekly 
paper, m reviewing last year’s Samhain^ con- 
vinced Itself, or at any rate its readers — ^for 
that is the^ heart of the business in pro- 
paganda — that I only began to say these 
things a few months ago under I know not 
what alien influence , and yet I seem*^ to 
have been saying them all my life I took 
tip an anthology of Irish verse that I edited 
some ten years ago, and I found them there, 
and I think they were a chief part of an old 
fight over the policy of the New Irish 
Library Till they are accepted by writers 
and readers in this country itr will never 
have a literature, it will never escape from 
the election rhyme and the pamphlet So 
long as I have any control over the National 
Theatre Society it will be carried on in this 
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spirit, call It art for art’s sake if you will, 
and no plays will be produced at it which 
were written, not for the sake of a good 
story or finq verses or some revelation of 
character, but to please those friends of ours 
who are ever urgnjg us to attack the priests 
or the^ English, or wajjting us to put our 
imagination into handcuffs that we may be 
sure of never seeming to do one or the other 

• 

* I have had very little to say this year m 
Samhain, and I have said it badly When 
I wrote Ideas of Good and Evil and Celtic 
Tvsilighty I wrote everything very slowly and 
a great many times over A few years ago, 
however, my eyesight got so bad that I had 
to dictate the first drafts of everything, and 
then rewrite these drafts several times I 
did the last Samhain this way, dictating all 
thife thoughts in a few daysj and rewriting 
them in two or three “weeks, but this time 
I am letting the first draft remain with all 
Its carelessness of phrase and rhythm I 
am busy with a practical project which 
needs the saying of many things from time 
to time, and it is better to say them care- 
lessly and ^harshly than to take time from 
my poetry One qasts something away 
every year, and I shall, I think, have to 
cas*t away the hope of ever having a prose 
style that^ amounts to anything. 
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One Sunday, m summer, a few years ago, 
I went to the little village of Killeenan, that 
IS not many miles from Galway, to do 
honour to the memory of Raftery, a Gaelic 
poet who died a little before the famine A 
headstone had been put over his grave in 
the half-ruined churchyard, and a priest 
had come to bless It, and many country 
people^ to listen to his poems After the 
shawled and frieze-coated people had knelt 
down and prayed for the repose of his soul, 
they gathered about a little wooden platform 
that had been put up in a field I do not 
c remember whether Raftery’s poem about 

^ This eaaay was written immediately after the opening of the 
Abbey Theatre, though it was not printed, through an accident, 
until the art of the Abbey had become an art of peasant comedy 
It tells of thmgs we have never had the tunc to begin Wc still 
dream of them. — W B Y , March 1908 C 
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himself was one of those they listened to, 
but certainly it was m the thoughts of many, 
and It was the image reflected in that poem 
that had dra'g^n some of them from distant 
villages 

I am Ra^ry the poet, • 

Full of tope and love , 

• With eyes withfllit light , • 

With gentleness without misery 

Gomg west on my journey 
» With the hght of my heart , 

* Weak and tired 
To the end of my road 

I am now 

And my back to a wall, 

Playmg music 
To empty pockets ^ 

Some few there remembered him, and 
one old man came out among the reciters 
to tell of the burying wher^ he himself, a 
young boy at the time, had carried a candle 

The verses of other Gaelic poets were 
sung or recited too, and, although certainly 
not often fine poetry, they had its spirit. 
Its naiveti — that is to say, its way of looking' 
at the world as if it were but an hour old — 
Its seriousiless even in laughter, its personal 
rhythm 

^ few days after I was m the town of 
Galway, and saw there, as I had often seen 
in other, couijtry towijs, some young men 
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marching down the middle of a street 
singing an already outworn London music- 
hall song, that filled the memory, long after 
they had gone by, with a rhythm as pro- 
nounced and as impersonal as the noise of 
a machine 'In the shop windows there 
were, I knew, the signs ofia life very unlike 
that I had seen at Killeenan halfpenny comic 
papers and story papers, sixpenny reprints 
of popular novels, and, with the exception 
of a dusty Dumas or Scott strayed thithef, 
one knew not how, and one or* two little 
books of Irish ballads, nothing that one calls 
literature, nothing that would interest the 
few thousands who alone out of many 
millions have what we call culture A few 
miles had divided the sixteenth century, 
with its equality of culture, of good taste, 
from the twentieth, where if a man has fine 
taste he has eitlier been born to leisure and 
opportimity or has iri him an energy that 
IS genius One saw the differenre in the 
clothes of the people of the town and of 
the village, for, as the Emerald Tablet says, 
outward and inner things answer to one 
another The village men Wore their 
bawneens, their white flannel jacXiets, they 
had clothes that had a little memory of 
clothes that had once been adapted to their 
calling by centuries of continual slight 
changes They were sometimes well dressed. 
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for they suggested nothing but themselves 
and wore little that had suited another better 
But in the town nobody was’ well dressed, 
for in moderq life, only a few people — some 
few thousands — set the fashion, and set it 
to please themselvgs and to fk their lives, 
and as for the rest, thewmust go shabby — 
the ploughman in clothes cut for a life 
of leisure, but made of shoddy, and the 
Jxamp in the ploughman’s cast-ofF glothes, 
ahd the scarecrow in the tramp’s battered 
coat and bi*oken hat 


II 

All that love the arts or love dignity in 
life have at one time or another noticed 
these things, and some have wondered why 
the world has for some three or four cen- 
turies sacrificed so much, and with what 
seems a growing reclflessness, to create an 
intellectu^ aristocracy, a leisured class — to 
set apart, and above all others, a number of 
men and women who are not very well 
pleased with one another or the world they 
have to live*in It is some comparison, like 
this that Dhave made, which has been th^ 
origin, as I think, of most attempts to revive 
some old language in which the general 
buliness of the world is no longer transacted 
The Proven^a^ movement, the Welsh, the 
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Czech, have all, I think, been attempting, 
when we examine them to the heart, to 
restore what is called a more picturesque 
way of life — that is to say, a ^vay of life in 
lyhich the common man has some share in 
imaginative art That fhis is the decisive 
element in the attei^pt to •■revive and to pre- 
serve the Irish language I am very certain 
A language enthusiast does not put it that 
way to, himself, he says, rather, ‘ If I can. 
make the people talk Irish again they will 
be the less English but if y^ou talk to 
him till vou have hunted the words into 
their burrow you will find that the word 
Ireland ’ means to him a form of life delight- 
H1 to his ^ imagination, and that the word 
England ’ suggests to him a cold, joyless, 
irreligious and ugly life The life of the 
villages, with its songs, its dances and its 
pious greetings, its conversations full ‘'of 
vivid images shaped hardly more by life it- 
self than by innumerable forgotten poets, 
all that life of good nature and improvisa- 
tion grows more noble as he meditates upon 
It, for It mingles with the middle ages until 
he no longer can see it as it is but as it was, 
jWhen it ran, as it were, into a point of fire 
in the courtliness of kings’ houses He 
hardly knows whether what stirred him 
yesterday was that old fiddler, playing an 
almost-forgotten music on a (fiddle mended 
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with twine, or a sudden thought of some 
king that was of the blood, of that old 
man, some O’Loughlin or O’Bryne, listening 
amid his soldiers, he and they at the one 
table, they too, lucky, bright-eyed, while the 
minstrel sang of jwigry Cuchtilain, or of 
him men called ‘ Goldergsalmon of the sea, 
clean hawk of the air ’ It will not please 
him, however, if you tell him that he is 
fighting the modern world, which he calls 
‘ England,’ as Mistral and his fellows called 
It Paris, and that he will need more than 
language if he is to make the monster turn up 
Its white belly And yet the difference be- 
tween what the word England means and all 
that the word Gaelic suggests is greater than 
any that could have been before fhe imagina- 
tion of Mistral Ireland, her imagination 
at Its noon before the birth of Chaucer, 
has created the most beautiful literature 
of a whole people that has been anywhere 
since Greece and Rome, while English 
literature, the greatest of all literatures but 
that of Greece, is yet the literature of a few 
Nothing of It but a handful of ballads about • 
Robin Hood has come from the folk or 
belongs to t'fiem rightly, for the good English* 
writers, with a few .exceptions that seem 
accidental, have written for a small cultivated 
class, and is not this the reason^ Irish 
poetry ai^d Irish stones were made to be 
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spoken or sung, while English literature, 
alone of great literatures, because the newest 
of them all, has all but completely shaped 
Itself in the printing-press^ In Ireland 
to-day the old world that sang and listened 
IS, it may be for the l^st time in Europe, 
face to face with ^he world that reads and 
writes, dnd their antagonism is ' always 
present under some name or other in Irish 
imagination and intellect I myself can- 
not be convinced that the printing-press Will 
be always victor, for change is intonceivably 
swift, and when it begins — well, as the 
proverb has it, everything comes in at the 
hole The world soon tires of its toys, and 
our exaggerated love of print and paper 
seems to me to come out of passing condi- 
tions and to be no more a part of the final 
constitution of things than the craving of a 
woman in child-bed for green apples When 
a man takes a book into the corner, he 
surrenders so much life for his knowledge, 
so much, I mean, of that normal activity 
that gives him life and strength, he lays 
away his own handiwork and turns from 
his friend, and if the book is‘ good he is 
^^at some pains to press all the little wander- 
ings and tumults of the mind into silence 
and quiet If the reader be poor, if he has 
vorked all day at the plough or the desk, 
he Vrill hardl\ have strength jnough for any 
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but a meretricious book, nor is it only when 
the book is on the knees that his own life must 
be given for it For a good and sincere 
book needs thp preparation of the peculiar 
studies and reveries that prepare for good, 
taste, and make it easier for the mind to 
find picture in a ^new ^^.ndscape , and all 
these reveries and studies have need of so 
much time and thought that it is almost 
certain a man cannot be a successful doctor, 
or 'engineer, or Cabinet Minister, and have 
a culture godd enough to escape the mockery 
of the ragged art student who comes of 
an evening sometimes to borrow a half- 
sovereign The old culture came to a man 
at his work , it was not at the expense of life, 
but an exaltation of life itself , "it came in 
at the eyes as some civic ceremony sailed 
along the streets, or as we arrayed ourselves 
before the looking-glass, or it came in at 
the ears in a song as we ^ent over the plough 
or the anial, or at that great table where* 
rich and poor sat down together and heard 
the minstrel bidding them pass around the 
wine-cup and say a prayer for Gawain ^ dead 
Certainly it came without a price, it did not 
take one from one’s friends and one’s handi- , 
work , but it was like, a good woman who 
gives all for love and is never jealous and is 
ready to do all the talking when we are tired 

^ No, It was jpme otlJtr knight of t^e table. — W B Y , 1923 
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How the old is to come again, how the 
other side of^the penny is to come up, how 
the spit IS to turn lEe other side of the meat 
to the fire, I do not know, bur that the tune 
will come I am certain When one kind 
of desire haS been satisfied for a long tune 
It becomes sleepy^ and ‘other kinds, long 
quiet, after making a noise begin to order 
life Of the many things, desires or powers 
or instruments, that are to change the world, 
the artist is fitted to understand but tWo 
or three, and the less he troubles himself 
about the complexity that is outside his craft, 
the more will he find it all within his craft, 
and the more dexterous will his hand and 
his thought become I am trying to see 
nothing in me world but the arts, and nothing 
in this change — which one cannot prove 
but only foretell — but the share mv own 
art will have m it 


One thing is entireft certain Wherever 
the old imaginative life lingers it must be 
stirred into life, and kept alive, and in Ireland 
V this is the work, it may be, of the Gaelic 
movement But the nineteenth centun', 
mth Its moral zeal, its insistence upon 
irrele\ int interests, having passed o%er,^ the 
artibt can idmit that he careij ibout nothing 
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that does not give him a new subject or a 
new technique Propaganda would be for 
him a dissipation, but he may 'compare his 
art, if he has ^ mind to, with the arts that 
belonged to a whole people, and discover,^ 
not how to imitate ^he external 'form of an 
epic or a folk-song, but Jiow to express in 
some equivalent form whatever* in the 
thoughts of his own age seem, as it were, 
to press into the future The most obvious 
difference is that when literature belonged 
to a whole * people, its three great forms, 
narrative, lyrical, and dramatic, found their 
way to men’s minds without the mediation 
of prmt and paper That narrative poetry 
may find its minstrels again, and lyrical 
poetry adequate singers, and dramatic poetry 
adequate players, he must spend much of 
his time with these three lost arts, and the 
mole technical is his interest the better 
When I first began wbrking m Ireland at 
what som^ newspaper has called the Celtic 
Renaissance, I saw that we had still even 
in English a sufficient audience for song 
and speech Certain of our young men 
and women, ‘too restless and sociable to be 
readers, had amongst them an interest in, 
Irish legend and history, and years of 
imaginative politics had kept them from 
for^ttmg, as most modern people have, 
how to listen to senous words I always 
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saw that some kind of theatre would be a 
natural centre for a tradition of feeling and 
thought, but that it must — and this was its 
chief opportunity — appeal t;^o the interest 
.appealed to by lively conversation or by 
oratory In other wo^s, that it must be 
made for young people who were sulhciendy 
Ignorant to refuse a pound of flesh even 
though the Nme V'orthies ofiered their 
wisdom in return They are not, perhaps, 
very numerous, for they do not include the 
Aousands of conquered spirits who in 
Dublin, as elsewhere, go to see The Ctrl 
s, or when Mr Tree is upon tour, 
T/ie Girl frohi Prosperous Island^ and the 
p^ant in Ireland, as elsewhere, has not 
taken to the theatre, and can, I think, be 
moved through Gaelic only 

If one could get them, I thought, one 
^ oneself the apathetic peOple 

who are in every country-, and people who 
don t know what they like till somebody 
tells them Now, a fhend has given me 
that theatre It is not verj* big, but it is 
quite big enough to seat those few thousands 
and their fnends in a seven days’ run of a 
new play , and I have begun my i eal business 
I have to find once again singers, minstrels, 
and pla} ers who love words more than any 
other thing under heaven, for without fine 
words there is no literature , 
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IV 

I will say but a little of dramatic technique, 
as I would haye it in this theatre of speech, 
of romance, of extravagance, for I hav? 
written of all that sg many times In every 
art, when we consider that it has need 
of a renewing of life, we go "backward 
till we light upon a time when it was 
nearer to human life and instinct, b^ore it 
hiftl gathered about it so many mechanical 
specialisations and traditions We examine 
that earlier condition and think out its 
pnnciples of life that we may be able 
to separate accidental from vital things 
William Morns, for instance, studied the 
earliest printing, the founts of type that were 
made when men saw their craft with eyes 
that were still new, and with leisure, and 
without the restraints of oommerce and 
custom And then life made a type that 
was really, new, that had the quality of hiS 
own mind about it, though it reminds one 
of Its ancestry, of its high breeding as it 
were Coleridge and Wordsworth were . 
influenced by the publication of Percy’s 
Reitgues to* the making of a simpliaty, 
altogether unlike that of old baUad-writers 
Rossetti went to early Italian painting, to 
Holy Families and choirs of angels, that he 
might learn hcyv to express an emotion that 
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everybody practised, a flower out of the 
stem of life And language continually 
renewed itself in that perfection, returning 
to daily life , out of that finer leisure, 
strengthened and sweetened as from ^ 
retreat ordered by jreligion The ordinary 
dramatic critic, when ycju tell him that a 
play, if It IS to be of a great kind, must have 
beautiful words, will answer that you have 
misunderstood the nature of the stage and 
ard asking of it what books should give 
Sometimes *when some excellent man, a 
playgoer certainly and sometimes a critic, 
has read me a passage out of some poet, I 
have been set wondering what books of 
poetry can mean to the greater number of 
men If they are to read poetfy at all, if 
they are to enjoy beautiful rhythm, if they 
are to get from poetry anything but what 
it has in common with proSfe, they must 
hear it spoken by men who have music in 
their voice# and a learned understanding of 
Its sound There is no poem so great that 
a fine speaker cannot make it greater or 
that a bad ear cannot make it nothing All • 
the arts wherf young and happy are but the 
point of the*fepear whose handle is our daily t 
life When they grow old and unhappy 
they^perfect themselves away from life, and 
life, seeing that they are sufficient to them- 
selves. forgets them The fhnt of the tree 
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that was in Eden grows out of a flower fall 
of scent, rounds and ripens, until at last the 
litde stem, that brought to it the sap out of 
the tree, dries up and breaks, and the fruit 
J'ots upon the ground 

The theatre grows mc^ e elaborate, develop- 
ing the player at phe expense of the poet, 
developing the scenery at the expense of 
the player, always increasing the importance 
of whatever has come to it out of the mere 
mechanism of a building or the interests of a 
class, specialising more and more,' doing what- 
ever is easiest rather than what is most noble, 
and shaping imaginations before the foot- 
lights as behind, that are stirred to excite- 
ments that belong to it and not to life, until 
at last life,*^ which knows that a specialised 
energy is not herself, turns to other things, 
content to leave it to weaklings and triflers, 
to those in whose body there is the least 
quantity of herself " 


V 

But if we are to delight our three or four 
thousand young men and women with a 
^ delight that will follow them into their own 
houses, and if we are to add the countr}^- 
man to their number, we shall need ^more 
than the pla), we shall need those other 
spoken arts The player rose into import- 
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n.icc in the town, bur the rurstr-l .a of tne 

cou!ur\ We muaC h\*c lurmtue la well 

-• • 

is ur’suu.c po^trv, md wc '"■c ’vik’ ig roori 
for u ri chc.thetcrc in the hrat 'n'me., 
but m this ilao we nuat go lO ■ 1 cirlu: 
ti.UL Modern rev-i^tion a rot,* 1 1 he i 
tho-itnctl irt, an uvtr-tl’bo^ttio 1 of a 
irt, but ’in entire nitaunJc-atm^'n; It « o 
no tndu on it all It ’-> an c .dea’ our t'l 
do Ah’tcinonU bedo’iewwll o. tner'ie^r 
Ir'ina no relition or Ua o..n to lift >o re 
\oung nnn»tn c\ening clofua „ h -^e’te to 
\ou* ihe Drcniof Luge re A ra.”,’ inditivn’ 
De laughable, grotesque and a htde vulga- 
'Iragic emotions thit nCvd sCentc illusion, i 
long preparation, a gradual heigntening of 
emotion, are thrust into the 'r-^d!e ot'ou'- 
common affairs Tnat the. ma\ D. as 
extravagant, as little tempered d\ an; tairg 
iclt^il or distant as possiole, ‘he w*Il ore-ih 
up the rhathm, regardmg neither the lengtn 
of the liri.3 nor the natural music or trh 
phrases, ind distort the accent bv e\e'w 
casual impulse He will gesticulate w’IdK,_ 
adapting nis movements to the drama as it 
Eugene Aram were in the room before u- 
and all the- time we see a voung man n* 
evening dress who h'js become unaccour*-" 
abl^ insane Nothing that he can do 0 ' 
say will make us forget that he 's 
Robinson the '.Tnl- .-1.3. .-.-r f/ie tees 
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of his boots turn upward We have nothing 
to learn here, We must go to the villages 
or we must go back hundreds of years to 
Wolfram of Eisenbach and u the castles of 
Thuringia In this, as in all other arts, 
one finds its law and it£ true purpose when 
one IS near the soiyce The minstrel never 
dramatised anybody but himself It was 
impossible, from the nature of the words 
the poet had put into his mouth, or that 
he had made for himself, that he shohld 
speak as another person He^ will go no 
nearer to drama than we do in daily speech, 
and he will not allow you for any long time 
to forget himself Our own Raftery will 
stop the tale to cry, ‘ This is what I, Raftery, 
wrote doWii in the book of the people 
or, I, myself, Raftery, went to bed without 
supper that night ’ Or, if it is Wolfram, 
and the tale “is of Gawain or Parsival,*' he 
will tell the listening ladies that he sings 
of happy love out of his own unhappy love, 
or he will interrupt the story of a siege and 
its hardships to remember his own house, 
where there is not enough food for the mice 
He knows how to keep himself interesting 
i that his words may have weight — so many 
lines of narrative, and then a phrase about 
himself and his emotions The reciter,^can- 
not be a player, for that is a different" art, 
but he must be a ipessenger, and,^ he should 
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be as interesting, as exciting, as are all that 
carry great news He comes /rom far off, 
and he speaks of far-off things with his own 
peculiar animation, and instead of lessening 
the ideal and beautiful elements of speech, 
he may, if he has a«mind to, mCrease them 
He may^ speak to *actua|* notes as a singer 
does if they are so simple that fie never 
loses the speaking-voice, and if the poem 
is long he must do so, or his own voice will 
become weary and formless His art is 
nearer to pattern than that of the player 
It is always allusion, never illusion, for 
what he tells of, no matter how impassioned 
he may become, is always distant, and for 
this reason he may permit himself every 
kind of nobleness In a short poem he 
may interrupt the narrative with a burden, 
which the audience will soon learn to sing, 
ancf this burden, because it is’ repeated and 
need not tell a story to a first hearing, can 
have a mowe elaborate musical notation, can* 
go nearer to ordinary song Gradually 
other devices will occur to him — effects of 
loudness and softness, of increasing and • 
decreasing s^eed, certain rhythmic move- 
ments of his body, a score of forgotten • 
things, for the art of speech is lost, and when 
we every day is a discovery 

The reciter must be made exciting and 
wonderful, in hhnself, apart from what he 
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has to tell, and that is more difficult than 
It was in th^ middle ages We are not 
mysterious to one another, i«we can come 
from far off and yet be no bettei than our 
neighbours We are no longer like those 
birds that flew out of Arabia, 
their claws full of^spices^ nor can ^we, like 
an ancient or medimval poet, throw into our 
verses the emotions and events of our lives, 
or even dramatise, as they could, the life 
of the minstrel into whose mouth we are 
to put our words I can think of nothing 
better than to borrow from the tellers of 
old tales, who will often pretend to have 
been at the wedding of the princess or after- 
wards when they were throwing out children 
y the baskbtful, and to give the story-teller 
definite fictitious personality and find for him 
an appropriate costume Many costumes 
and persons (jome into my imagination I 
imagine an old countryman upon the stage 
or the theatre or in some little couutry court- 
ouse where a Gaelic society is meeting, and 
I can hear him say that he is Raftery or a 
brother, and that he has tramped through 
France and Spain and the whole world He 
c has seen everything, and he has all country' 
love-tales at his finger-tips I can imagine, 
too — and now the story-teller is more seyous 
and more naked of country circumstance — 
a jester with black cocksebmb (and black 

‘ / 
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clothes He hts been in the faery hills, 
pcrlnj-^s he IS the terrible .Imadan-na-Breena 
nimselt, or lujhis been so long in the world 
that he cvn <iell of incient bittles It is 
not Is good Is whit we have lost, but wi; 
e uinot hope to se(^ in our time, except by 
some rire ^cClden^ the minstrel who aiders 
from his ludience in notTiing but t!he exalta- 
tion ot his mood, and who is yet as exciting 
and as rom intic in their eyes as were Raftery 
ufd Wolfnm to their people 

It IS perhips nearly impossible to make 
recituion a living thing, for there is no 
existing taste we can appeal to , but it 
should not be hard here in Ireland to interest 
people in songs that arc made for the word’s 
sake and not for the music, or 4 or that only 
111 a secondary degree They are interested 
in such songs alre*ady, only the songs have 
little subtilty of thought and of language 
One does not find in 'them that richness of 
emotion t^hich but seems modern because It 
has been brought so very lately out of the 
cellar At their best they are the songs of 
children and of country people, eternally . 
young for all their centuries, and yet not 
even in old days, as one thinks, a vintage 
for kings’ houses JVe require a method 
of jetting to music that will make it possible 
to sing or to speak to notes a poem like 
Rossetti’^ translation of ‘The Ballad of Dead 
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"ladies m such a fasnion tnac no word shall 
a've an inconarion or acce’wuation it could 
not ha%e in passionate speech. It must be 
set tor the speaking-^oice, likejhe son^s that 
sai c.b make up or remember, and a man at 
e lar end cf tne room must be able to take 
It down on a first headms An Enshsh 
musical paper said^he other dav, m com- 
menting on something I had written, ‘ Owin^ 
to musical necessities, \owels must oe 
iengthenea in singing to an extent wh.eh 
m speec would be ludicrous if rot absolute]’ 
mipossi e. I ha\e but one art, that of 
speec , and m} teeling for music cissociated 
T ^P^sch IS very slight, and listeninsf 23 
1 Qo to the words with the better parr ot^mr 
ntion, there is no modern song sung in 
« ^s not to mr taste 
oldl impossible ’ I hear with 

of rnn ^ musician, and the songs 

I vnnrl'^ People and of sailors delight me 
to «;pr ^ musician is nQt content 

incrlf^Q ^ some arrangement of mean- 

his '^nno- vowels, and thereby to make 
song Ixke of the birds, bdt I do not 
judge his art for any purpose but my own ^ 

-y cl— I 

ic, -vhj iioiJd not tne .mzer 5 - 
br -cte t X-otenv ^ 

and 'Ttetfcer it is to L na^ f c= and so moi 

nin -cry n.cely ■mtn a little ntattagenk c. a 3 o , o en, wo__i 
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It IS worthless for my purpose certainly, 
and it IS one of the causes that are bringing 
about in modijrn countries a degradation of 
language I have to find men with more 
music than I have, who will develop to a 
finer subtilty the sy^ging of the cottage and 
the forecastle, and devejop it more on the 
side of ’speech than that of music, until it 
has become intellectual and nervous enough 
to be the vehicle of a Shelley or a .Keats 
Fdr some purposes it will be necessary to 
divine the ilineaments of a still older art, 
and re-create the regulated declamations 
that died out when music fell into its earliest 
elaborations Miss Farr has divined enough 
of this older art, of which no fragment has 
come down to us — for even the music of 
Aucasstn and Ntcolette, with its definite tune. 
Its recurring pattern of sound, is something 
mdre than declamation — to make the chorus 
of Hipfolytus and of tSe Trojan Women^ at 
the Court»Theatre or the Lyric, intelligible 
speech, even when several voices spoke 
together She used very often definite 
melodies of a very simple kind, but always • 
when the thought became intricate and the 
measure gAve and slow, fell back upon • 
declamation regulated, by notes Her ex- 
perjjuents have included almost every kind 
of verse, and every possible elaboration of 
sound copipatible with, the supremacy of 
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the words. I do not think Homer is ever 
so moving as when she recites him to a 
litde tune played on a stringed instrument 
not very unlike a lyre She » began at my 
^’-^ogsstion with songs m plays, for it was 
clearly an abiurd thing t^at words necessary 
to one s understanding of the action, either 
because they explained some character, or 
because they carried some emotion to its 
highest intensity, should be less mteUigible 
than the busding and ruder words ot the 
dialogue. We have tried our art, since we 
first tried it in a theatre, upon many kinds 
of audiences, and have found that ordinary 
men and women take pleasure in it and 
sometimes say that they never understood 
poetry befoiv It is, however, more difficult 
to move those — fortunately for our purpose 
^ ^ ^whose ears are accustomed to the 
abstoct emotion and elaboration of notes'm 
modern music ‘ 




VI 

If we accomplish this great work, if vre 
make it possible again for the poet to express 
^himself, not merely through words, but 
through the voices of smgers, of minstrels, 
of players, we shall certainly have chan^ged 
the substance and the manner of our poetry 
Every one who has^to mterev^t his audience 
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through the voice discovers that his succe^ 
depends upon the clear, simple and varied 
structure of his thought I have written 
a good many ‘plays in verse and prose, and 
almost all those plays I have rewritten after 
performance, sometimes again* and again, 
and every re-writing that^has succeeded upon 
the stage has been an addition to tlie mascu- 
line element, an increase of strength in the 
bony structure 

* Modern literature, above all poetical litera- 
ture, IS rrJonotonous in its structure and 
effeminate in its continual insistence upon 
certam moments of strained lyricism 
William Moms, who did more than any 
modern to recover mediseval art, did not in 
his Earthly Paradise copy frSm Chaucer, 
from whom he copied so much that was 
naive and beautiful, what seems to me 
es*sential in Chaucer’s^ art He thought of 
himself as writing for the reader, who could 
return tc» him again and again when the 
chosen mood had come, and became mono- 
tonous, melancholy, too continuously lyrical 
in his understanding of emotion and of life • 
Had he accustomed himself to read out hts 
poems upo'n those Sunday evenings that h* 
gave to Socialist speeches, and to gather an 
audience of average men, precisel} such in 
audience as I have often seen in nis house, 
he would ha^e been fforced to Chaucer’s 
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variety, to his delight in the height and 
depth, and wopid have found expression for 
that humorous, many-sided pature of his 
I owe to him many truths, but I would add 
to those truths the certainty that all the old 
writers, the iliasculme wi;,’ters of the world, 
wrote to be spoken ^or to be sung, and in a 
later age to be read aloud, for hearers who 
had to imderstand swiftly or not at all, 
and who gave up nothing of life to listen, 
but sat, the day’s work over, friend by 
friend, lover by lover. h 



. THE A*RROiV 1906.1 
THE SEASON’S WORK 

• 

A* CHARACTER o( the Winter’s work will be 
the large ■pumber of romantic, poetic and 
historical plajs — that is to say, of plays 
which require a convention for their per- 
formance, their speech, whether it be verse 
or prose, being so heightened as to trans- 
cend that of any form of re«l life Our 
first two years of the Abbey Theatre have 
been expended mostly on the perfecting of 
thfe Company in peasant comedy and tragedy 
Every national dramatic movement or theatre 
in countries like Bohemia and Hungary, as 
in Elizabethan England, has arisen out of 
a study of the common people, who pre- 
serve national characteristics more than any 
other class, and out of an imaginative re-crea- 
tion of national history or legend The lif* 
of the drawing-room,, the life represented m 
mcpt plays of the ordinary theatre of to-day, 

1 TAr ylrrczUf a briefer chronicle than was distnbotcd 

with the proyamme fcr a few months 
• ^ 189 
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Offers but little all over the world, and has 
as little to do with the national spirit as the 
architecture of, let us say, St Stephen’s 
Green, or Queen’s Gate, or of [he Boulevards 
^bout the Arc de Triomphe 

As we wish our work to be full of the 
life of this country, our stage-manager has 
almost alVays to train our actors ffom the 
beginning, always so in the case of peasant 
plays, ^nd this makes the building up of a 
theatre like ours the work of years We 
are now fairly satisfied with the,i representa- 
tion of peasant life, and we can afford to 
give the greater part of our attention to 
^her expressions of our art and of our life 
ihe romantic work and poetical work once 
reasonably good, we can, if but the dramatist 
arnve, take up the life of our drawing-rooms, 
and see if there is something characteristic 
t ere, something which our nationality may 
enable us to express better than others, ana 
so create plays of that life and, means to 
play them as truthfbl as a play of Haupt- 
mann s or of Ibsen’s upon the German or 
candinavian stage I am not myself m- 
erested in this kind of work, ‘and do not 
believe it to be as important as contemporary 
critics think it is, but a theatre such as we 
project should give a reasonably complete 
expression to the imaginative interests of its 
country In any case it was easier, and 
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therefore wiser, to begin where our art'is 
most unlike that of others, ^vlth the repre- 
sentation of country life 

It IS possible to speak the universal truths 
of human nature whether the speakers tje 
peasants or wealthy men, for— *- 

• Love ck)th sing • 

t\s sweetly m a beggar as a king 

So far as we have any model before .us it is 
tile national and municipal theatres in various 
Continental towns, and, like the best of 
these, we must have in our repertory master- 
pieces from every great school of dramatic 
literature, and play them confidently, even 
though the public be slow to like that old 
stern art, and perhaps a little proudly, 
remembering that no other English-speaking 
theatre can be so catholic Certainly the 
Wtathercocks of our imagination will not 
turn those painted eyes of theirs too long to 
the quarter of the Scandinavian winds *If 
the wind blow long from the Mediterranean, 
the paint may peel before we pray for a 
change in the weather 



THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE 
PLHTSOr OF THE U’ESTERX 
jrORLD 


VYs have claimed for our vmrers i;he freedom 
to nnd in their ovn land every expression 
of good and e^ni necessar}* to Eeir art, lo" 
Insii lire contains, like all vigorous lire, the 
seeds of all geed ana e-vnl, and a vmcer must 
be dree here, as elsevrhere to vracch vhere 
vreed or dower npens No one who knows 
the work of our Theatre as a whole can sap 
we have neglected tlie flower, but the 
moment a writer is forbidden to take pleasure 
in me weea, his art loses energv and abund- 
ance. In me great davs of English dramatic 
art me greatest English writer of comeep 
^ was tree to create The Alc/.er/:t:t and Voipo^ ^ 
but a cemand bom of Puritan conviction 
^and snookeepins; timiditv and msincentv, 
for what many second-rate intellects thougnt 
to be ncole ana elevaang- events and cnar- 
acters, had alreadv at the outset or tne 
eighteenth cencurp enced the English drama 

102 
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as a complete and serious art Sheridan ari^ 
Goldsmith, when they restored^ comedy after 
an epoch of sentimentalities, haci to apologise 
for their satirjc genius by scenes of con- 
ventional love - making and sentimental 
domesticity that h^e set them* outside tlie 
company of all, whether their genius be 
great or little, whose worS is pure ahd whole 
The quarrel of our Theatre to-day is the 
quarrel of the Theatre in many lands, for 
the old Puritanism, the old dislike of power 
and reality jhave not changed, even when 
they are calred by some Gaelic name 

[On the second performance of The Ph'jbo'j of the 
Western World, about forty men who sat m the middle 
of the pit succeeded m making the play entirely inaudible 
Some of them brought tm-trumpets, and^e noise began 
immediately on the rise of the curtam For days articles 
m the Press called for the withdrawal of the play, but We 
pla;^ed for the seven mghts we had announced , and 
before the week’s end opimon had turned m our favour 
There were, however, nightly disturbances and a goud 
deal of notirig m the surrounding streets On the la^t 
mght of the play there were, I beheve, five hundred pohae 
keepmg order m the theatre and m its neighbourhood 
Some days later our enemies, though beaten so far as the 
play was concerned, crowded mto the cheaper seats fur * 
a debate on the •freedom of the stage They were very 
excited, and k«pt up the discussion until near twelve ^ 
The last paragraphs of my opening statement ran iis 
follows ] 
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V 

Fro7n Mr Teats" opening Speech tn the Debate 

on February 4, 1907, at the Abbey 
1 heatre ^ 

The struggle of the last week has been 
ong a necessity, various paragraphs in 
n^spapers describing ^ Irish attacks on 
Iheatres*- had made many worthy young 
men come to think that the silencing of a 
stage at their own pleasure, even if hundreds 
esire that it should not be silenced, might 
win em a little fame, and, perhaps, serve 
eir country Some of these attacks have 
been made on plays which are in themselves 
n e ensible, vulgar and old-fashioned farces 
n comedies But the attack, being an 
^ ^tioiu of civil rights, was never any- 
thing but an increase of Irish disorder The 
as heard of was in Liverpool, and there 
s age was rushed, and a priest, who had 
a p ay upon it, ^withdrew his play and 
apologised to the audience We have not 
such phant bones, and did not l^rn in the 

suppliant knee 
e ind the excitement of example there 
^ a more fundamental movement of opinion 
Some seven or eight years ago the Nationai 
movement was democratised and passed 
rom the hands of a few leaders into those 
o arge numbers of young men organised 
m clubs and societies These young men 
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made the mistake of the newly-enfranchis^ 
everywhere, they fought for pauses worthy 
m themselves with the unworthy instruments 
of tyranny anci violence Comic songs of a 
certain kind were to be driven from the 
stage, every one ■yas to wear* Irish cloth, 
every one was to karn Dish, ever^ one was 
to hold certain opinions, and these ends were 
sought by personal attacks, by virulent 
caricature and violent derision It. needs 
elBquence to persuade and knowledge to 
expound, ljut the coarser means come ready 
to every man’s hand, as ready as a stone 
• or a stick, and where these coarse means 
are all, there is nothing but mob, and the 
commonest idea most prospers and is most 
sought for • 

Gentlemen of the little clubs and societies, 
do not mistake the meaning of our victory, 
it ‘means something for us, ‘but more for 
you When the curtain of TAe Playboy fell 
on Saturcky night in the midst of what The 
Sunday Independent — no friendly witness — 
described as ‘ thunders of applause,’ I am 
confident that I saw the rise in this country 
of a new thought, a new opinion, that we 
had long rfeeded It was not all approval, 
of Mr Synge’s play .that sent the receipts 
of ihe Abbey Theatre this last week to 
twice the height they had ever touched 
before The generation of young men and 
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girls who are now leaving schools or colleges 
are weary 0/ the tyranny of clubs and 
leagues They wish again for individual 
sincerity, the eternal quest truth, all that 
has been given up for so long that all might 
crouch upon the one i;oost and quack or 
cry in the one flock We are beginning 
once again to ask what a man is, and to be 
content to wait a little before we go on to 
that further question W^hat is a good Irish- 
rnan^ There are some who have not yet 
their degrees that will say tf friend or 
neighbour. You have voted with the 
English, and that is bad’, or ‘You have 
sent away your Irish servants, or thrown 
away your Irish clothes, or blacked your 
ace for yowr singing I despise what you 
nave done, I keep you still my friend, but 
1 you are terrorised out of doing any of 
tnese things, " evil things though I knhw 
t em to be, I will not have you for my 
lend any more ’ Manhood is all, and the 
root o manhood is courage and courtesy 


ON TAKING THE PLATBOT 
• TO LONDON 

The failure of the audience to understand 
this powerful and strange work (The Play- 
boy of the Western World) has been the one 
serious failure of our movement, and it 
could not have happened tmt that the 
greater number of those who came to shout 
down the play were no regular part of our 
au'dience at all, but members* of parties and 
societies whose mam interests are political 
We have iieen denounced with even greater 
violence than on the first production of the 
play for announcing that we should carry 
it to London We cannot see that an 
attack, whith we believe to have been 
founded oh a misunderstanding of the* 
nature of literature, should prevent us from 
selefcting, as our custom is, whatever of our 
best comes within the compass of our 
players at the dme, to sljow in some English 
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th^eatres Nearly all strong and strange 
writing IS att;acked on its appearance, and 
those who press it upon the world may not 
cease from pressing it, for thLir justification 
IS Its ultimate acceptance Ireland is passing 
through a crisis in the lifq^of the mind greater 
than any she has known since the rise of the 
Young Ireland party, and based upon a 
principle which sets many in opposition to 
the habits of thought and feeling come down 
from that party, for the seasons change, afid 
need and occupation with them . Many are 
beginning to recognise the right of the 
individual mind to see the world in its own 
way, to cherish the thoughts which separate 
men from one another, and that are the 
creators of '^distinguished life, instead of 
those thoughts that had made one man like 
another if they could, and have but succeeded 
in setting hysteria and insincerity in plrfce 
OT confidence and self-possession To the 
Young Ireland writers, who have still the ear 
of Ireland, though not its distracted mind, 
truth was historical and external and not 
a self-consistent personal vision, and it is 
but according to ancient custom that the 
(.new truth should force its waV amid riot 
and great anger. 


A PEOPLE’S fHEATRl- » 

A LETfEa TO LADY CRLGORY . 


iVh Diu\R L\dv Gregory — Of recent years 
)ou hive done all that is anxious and labori- 
ous in the supervision of the Abbey Theatre 
and left me free to follow my oyn thoughts 
It IS therefore right that I address to you 
this letter, wherein I shall explain, half for 
your cars, half for other ears, certain thoughts 
that have made me believe that the Abbey 
Theatre can never do all we had hoped 
Wc set out to make a ‘ People’s Theatre,’ 
and m that we have succeeded But I did 
not know until very lately that there are 
certain things, dear to both our hearts, 
which no i People’s Theatre ’ can accom- 
plish * 

* I'^fook the title from a book by Ronum Rolland on «ome 
French theatrical ejrpcrimcntJ ‘ A People a Theatre n not quite 
the aamc thing as ‘ A Popular Theatre ’ The essay was published m 
in The autumn of rqig — W B Y , igat 

n 199 
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II 


AU exploitation of the life of the wealthy, 
tor the eye and the ear of th& poor and half 
^ in popular novels, in musical 

con^ y, m ‘fashion papers, at the cinema, 
nAn-cr photographs, is a travesty of 
^ rich, and if it were not would 

ut jusoiy some red terror, and it im- 
poveris es and vulgarises the imagination, 
seeming to hold up for envy and to commehd 
a 1 e where all is display and hurry, passion 
smonon, emonon without mtellect, 
T'K ^ f there is nothing stern and solitary 
liie plays and novels are the least mis- 
hievous, for they still have the old-fashioned 
™f^^^^^™"^their threepenny bit, if worn, 

and without intensity 

, T ^ ^ cannot convey the charm of 

er as it inuy exist in those they woiild 

tliar exploitation is a raakness 

1 ^ grown up recently among us and 

hpQ historical necessity that 

i-h/- ^ the furniture and the clothes and 

Iph-p but the leisured and the 

lettered, copies and travesties 

^ t>iiakespeare set upon the stag6 Rings and 
^ eens, great historical or legendary persons 
about whom all was real.t,-, excep-; Ae<c.r- 
umstancc of their lives which remain vague 
and smnmary because — his ‘mind and the 
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mind of his audience being interested Ifn 
emotion and intellect at they: moment of 
union and at their greatest intensity — he 
could only wrke his best when he wrote of 
those who controlled the mechanism of life 
Had they been cov^rolled by it, ‘intellect and 
emotion entangled by mtricacy and detail 
could never have mounted to tSat union 
which, as Swedenborg said of the marriage 
of the angels, is a conflagration of the whole 
b 5 ing But since great crowds, changed 
by popular^ education with its eye always 
on some objective task, have begun to find 
reality in mechanism alone,^ our popular 
commercial art has substituted for L^r and 
Cordelia the real millionaire and the real 

E eeress, and seeks to make them charming 
y insisting perpetually that they have all 
that wealth can buy, or rather all that average 
mtn and women would bu^ if they had 
wealth Shakespeare’s groundlings watched 
the stage* in terrified sympathy, while tKe 
British working man looks perhaps at the 
photographs of these lords and ladies, whom 
he admires beyond measure, with the pleasant 
feeling that* they will all be robbed and 
murdered Before he dies • 

1 have read somewhere ataUatica that ihowcd how popular 
eductdion has coincided with the leascning of Shakespeare*! audience 
In every chief town before it began Sbakcapeare was conatantiy pLijcu 
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V 

III 

Then, too, that turning into ridicule of 
peasant and citizen and all leaser men could 
but increase our delight when the great 
personified Spiritual po'v^er, but seems un- 
mtural when the great 'are but the rich 
During an illness lately I read two popular 
novels which I had borrowed from the 
servants They were good stories and half 
consoled me for the sleep I could not get, 
ut I was a long time before I saw clearly 
why everybody with less than a thousand 
a year was a theme of comedy and every 
body with less than five hundred a theme 
ot farce Even Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, courtitrrs and doubtless great men m 
their world, could be but foils for Hamlet 
because Shakespeare had nothing to do with 
objective truth, but we who have nothihg 
o o with anything else, in so far as we are 
ot our epoch, must not allow a gnrater style 
to corrupt us 

or a small shopkeeper feels, I 
think, when he sees upon our Abbey stage 
men of his own trade, that thdy are repre- 
osented as he hunself would represent them 
it he had the gift of expression I do not 
rnean that he sees his own life expounded 
there without exaggeration, for exaggera- 
tion IS selection ai\^d the ni’ore passionate 
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the irt the more marked is the selectiofi, 
but he does not feel that he has strayed into 
some other man’s seat If it is comedy he 
will laugh at -^ridiculous people, people in 
whose character there is some contortion, 
but their station of.life will not 'seem ridicu- 
lous The best stories ^I have listened to 
outside the Theatre have been tofd me by 
farmers or sailors when I was a boy, one or 
two by fellow-travellers in railway carnages, 
ind most had some quality of romance, 
romance of a class and its particular capacity 
for adventure, and our Theatre is a people’s 
theatre in a sense which no mere educa- 
tional theatre can be, because its plays are 
to some extent a part of that popular imagina- 
tion It IS very seldom thatf a man or 
woman bred up among the propertied or 
professional classes knows any class but his 
own, and that a class which* is much the 
same all over the worIcJ, and already written 
of by so many dramatists that it is nearfy 
impossible to see its dramatic situations with 
our own eyes, and those dramatic situations 
are perhaps exhausted — ^as Nietzsche thought 
the whole uriiverse would be some day — and 
nothing left* but to repeat the same combina-* 
tions over again • 

Vfhen the Abbey Manager sends us a 
play for our opinion and it is my turn to 
it* 1 £ ^^"i^wnting of the MSS or 
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the author s accompanyino;' letter sufifffests 
a leisu^d life I start prejudiced. There will 
be no fresh observation of character, I think, 
no sense of dialogue, all \^ill be literary 
s^on -hand, at best what Rossetti called 
he soulless self-reflecfrons of man’s skill ’ 
n e other hanc^, untd the Abbey plays 
Cj^an themselves to be copied, a hand- 
wriUng learned m a national school always 
ma e me expect dialogue, written out by 
some man who had admired good dialogs 
betore he had seen it upon paper. The con- 
st^ruction would probably be bad, for there 
e s^dent of plays has the better luck, 
p ays made impossible by rambling and 
redundance have often contained some char- 
er or some dialogue that has stayed m 
my memory for years At first there was 
vulgarity, and there still is in those 

scenp which we invariably reject, 

rfiQi-n propaganda with all its 

^ ^^sse weigh lights when set 

*1^ newly created At 
t, race of your mockery, I used to 
reading of Ibsen or Gals- 
worth), but no one has benefited by tint 

anything but hhe Abbey 
audience and our own rejection of all grob=> 
propaganda and gross imitation of the comic 
column in the newspapers Our dramatists, 
ana 1 am not spejtking ofA^our. work or 
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Synge’s but of those to whom you and Syn^e 
and I gave an opportunity, have been excel- 
lent just m so far as they have become all 
c) e and ear, thbir minds not smoking lamps, 
as at times they would have wished, but clear 
mirrors ^ 

Our players, tso, have been vivid and 
exciting* because they liave copiM a life 
personally known to them, and of recent 
years, since our Manager has had to select 
frdm the ordinary stage-struck young men 
and women who have seen many players 
and perhaps no life but that of the pro- 
fessional class, It has been much harder, 
though players have matured more rapidly, 
to get the old, exciting, vivid playing I 
have never recovered the good opinion of 
one recent Manager because I urged him 
to choose instead some young man or woman 
fr<< 3 m some little shop who had never given 
his or her thoughts to* the theatre Put all 
the names into a hat, I think I said, aifd 
pick the first that comes One of our early 
players was exceedingly fine in the old woman 
m Riders to the Sea ‘ She has never been 
to Ajan, she knows nothing but Dublin, 
surely in thM part she is not objective, surely* 
she creates from imagination,’ I thought, 
but'^when I asked her she said, ‘ I copied 
from my old grandmother ’ Certainly it 
IS this objecti'^ity, this ^making of all from 
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sympathy, from obsen^ation, never Eom 
passion, from lonely dreaming, that has 
made our players, at their best, great 
comedians, for comedy is passionless 
* ^ ^ have been the first to create a true 
eople s Theatre,’ and^e have succeedea 
ecause it is not an e^loitation of local 
colour, of of a limited form of dramaTossess- 
a temporary novelty, but the first doing 
o something for which the world is ripe, 
something thac will be done all over the 
world and done more and more perfecdr 
the making araculate of all the dumb classes 
each with its own knowledge of the world, 

but all obiective with the 
objectivity of the office and the workshop, 

° j e newspaper and the street, of mechanism 
and of politics 


lo create this sort 
r theatre, and its success has been to me a 
iscouragement and a defeat Dante m 
the Co7ivito which is, I 
I ^ htst passage of poignant auto- 

biography m literary history, for there is 
I no ing in St. Augustine not Tormal and 
abstract beside it, m describing his povero 
and his exde counts as his chief rnisforiune 
that he has had to show himself to all Inh 
and so publish his human ffiilnes. thac men 
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wlio honoured him unknown honour h/n 
no more Lacking means he had lacked 
seclusion, and he explains that men such 
IS he should i have but few and intimate 
tricnds His study was unity of being, 
die subordination of all parts to the whole 
as in a perfectly i^roportioned human body 
— his own definition df beauty— and not, 
as with those I have described, the unity of 
things in the world, and like all sub^ectives 
he shrank, because of what he was, because 
of what others were, from contact with 
many men Had he written plays he would 
have written from his own thought and 
passion, observing little and using litde, if 
at all the conversation of his time — and 
whether he wrote in verse or.in prose his 
style would have been distant, musical, meta- 
phorical, moulded by antiquity We stand 
Oi» the margin bet\veen wilderness and wilder- 
ness, that which we 'observe through our 
senses ai-^l that which we can experience 
only, and our art is always the description 
of one or the other If our art is mainly 
from experience we have need of learned 
speech, of agreed symbols, because all those 
things whose names renew experience hav^ 
accompanied that experience already many 
timfcs A personage in one of Turgenev’s 
novels IS reminded by the odour of, I think, 
hplintrnnp. nf» somft sweetheart that had 
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Ws^rn It, and poetry is any flower that brings 
a memory of emotion, while an unmemoried 
ower IS prose, and a flower pressed and 
named and numbered sciei^tce, but our 
poetical heliotrope need bring to mind no 
sweetheart of ours, for it suffices that it 
gowned the bride of Paris, or Pelius’ bride 
Neither fioetry nof any subjective "art can 
e^st but for those who do in some measure 
snare ij;s traditional knowledge, a knowledge 
^rned in leisure and contemplation Even 
urns, except in those popular verses which 
are as lacking m tradition, as modern, as 
topical, as Longfellow, was, as Henley said, 
not the founder but the last of a dynasty 
Unce such men could draw the crowd 
because thea circumstance of life changed 
s ow y and there was little to disturb con- 
emp ation and so men repeated old verses 
an o stories, and learned and simple hjd 
come to share in comhion much allusion and 
sym o Where the simple werif ignorant 
ey were ready to learn and so became 
receptive, or perhaps even to pretend 
nowledge like the clowns in the medieval 
poem that describes the arrival of Chaucer’s 
(Filgrims at Canterbury, who that they may 
seem gendemen preteijd to know the legends 
in t e stained-glass windows Shakespfeare, 
more objective than Dante— for, alas, the 
world must move — -was stilh predpminantly 
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subjective, and he wrote during the lat^t 
crisis of history that made possible a Theatre 
of his kind There were still among the 
common people many traditional songs and 
stories, while court and university, which 
were much more important to liim, had an 
interest . Chaucer * nevei# shared jn great 
dramatic persons, in those men and women 
of Plutarch, who made their death a ritual 
of^ passion , for what is passion but the 
straining of man’s being agamst some 
obstacle that obstructs its unity? 

You and I and Synge, not understanding 
the clock, set out to bring again the Theatre 
of Shakespeare or rather perhaps of Sophocles 
I had told you how at Young Ireland Socie- 
ties and the like, young men when I was 
twenty had read papers to one another about 
Irish legend and history, and you yourself 
so^n discovered the Qaehc Teague, then 
but a new weak thing, and taught yourself 
Irish A^ Spiddal or near it an innkeeper 
had sung us Gaelic songs, all new village 
work that though not literature had naivety 
and sincerity The writers, caring nothing 
for cleverness, had tried to express emotion, 
tragic or humorous, and great masterpieces, * 
‘ Thj Grief of a Girl’sr Heart,’ for instance, 
had been written in the same speech and 
manner and were still sung We know 
that the stings o^ the Thames boatmen, to 
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n^ne but these, in the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth had the ‘same relation to great master- 
pieces These Gaelic songs were as unlike 
as those to the songs of the Music Hall 
with their clever ear-catching rhythm, the 
work of some mind as ebjective as that of 
an mventpr or of a r^ewspaper reporter We 
thought we could bring the old folk-life to 
Dublin, patriotic feeling to aid us, and with 
the folk-life all the life of the heart, under- 
standing heart, according to Dante’s defini- 
tion, as the most interior being, but the 
modern world is more powerful than any 
Propaganda or even than any special cir- 
cumstance, and our success has been that 
we have made a theatre of the head, and 
persuaded Dublin playgoers to think about 
their own trade or profession or class and 
their life within it, so long as the stage curtain 
IS up, in relation to Iijeland as a whole ^br 
certain hours of an evening they have 
objective modern eyes *■ 


V 

The objective nature and the subjective 
‘are mixed in different proportion as are the 
shadowed and the bright parts in the ^unar 
phases In Dante there was little shadow, 
in Shakespeare a larger portion, while you 
and Synge, it may* be, resemble •the moon 
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when It has just passed its third quarta^, 
for you have constant humour— ^and humour 
is of the shadowed part — much observation 
and a speech founded upon that of real life 
You and he will always hold our audience,* 
but both have usec^so constantly a measure 
of lunar Jight, hav <5 so e^borated ^tyle and 
emotion, an individual way of seeing, that 
neither will ever, till a classic and taught in 
school, find a perfect welcome 

^he outcry against The Playboy was an 
outcry against its style, against its way of 
seeing, and when the audience called Synge 
‘ decadent ’ — a favourite reproach from the 
objective everywhere — it was but troubled 
by the stench of its own burnt cakes How 
could they that dreaded solitude love that 
which solitude had made? And never have 
I heard any, that laugh the loudest at your 
coAedies, praise that musical* and delicate 
style that makes them afways a fit accompani- 
ment for vtrse and sets them at times among 
the world’s great comedies Indeed, the 
louder they laugh the readier are they to 
rate them with the hundred ephemeral farces 
they have laughed at and forgotten Synge 
they have a*t least hated When you and 
Synge find such an uneasy footing, what 
shall I do there who have never observed 
anything, or listened with an attentive ear, 
but value»all I*ha,ve seen or heard because 
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of 'the emotions they call up or because of 
something they remind me of that exists, 
as I believe, beyond the world^ Oh yes, 
I am listened to — am I not a founder of 
the theatre? — and here and there scattered 
solitaries delight in wha/' I have made and 
return tp hear it ^gain;- but some young 
Corkman, all eyes and ears, whose first 
rambling play we have just pulled together 
or half together, can do more than that 
He will be played by players who have 
spoken dialogue like his every night for 
years, and sentences that it had been a bore 
to read will so delight the whole house that 
to keep my hands from clapping I shall 
have to remind myself that I gave my voice 
for the ph'\ ’s production and must not 
applaud my oun judgement 


wi 

I want to ere ite for myself an‘unpopuiir 
the. itre and an audience like a secret societv 
where idmission is b\ fi’our ind never to 
nuiu Peril ips I shill ne\er create it, for 
\ou ukI I md S\nge nue hid to dig the 
stone for our .titue ind I am ''ghist 'C the 
signt of i neve quirrv, ind beside^ I w ”it 
ou inue'i — in aid u nee ot fiftv, a room vvv>rtny 
rv 't (so'i’e gre It dimnu-n om or d'^ivin^- 
oni), n d'- '-elo/e i. younu run i d vsoUi 'i 
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who cm dmce and speak verse or play dri^ 
and flute ind zither, and aU the while, 
instead of a profession, I but offer them ‘ an 
accomplishment ’ However, there are my 
Font Plays fot Dancers as a beginning, some^ 
masks by Mr Dulac, music by* Mr Dulac 
and by Mr Rumraell In most towns one 
can find'fifty people for whom one ’need not 
build all on observation and sympathy, 
because they read poetry for their pleasure 
anfl understand the traditional language of 
passion I desire a mysterious art, always 
reminding and half-reminding those who 
understand it of dearly loved things, doing 
Its work by suggestion, not by direct state- 
ment, a complexity of rhythm, colour, 
gesture, not space -pervading Jike the in- 
tellect but a memory and a prophecy a 
mode of drama Shelley and Keats could 
haft^e used without ceasing to be themselves, 
and for which even BTake in the mood of 
The Book Thell might not have been too 
obscure Instead of advertisements in the 
press I need a hostess, and even the most 
accomplished hostess must choose with more 
than usual care, for I have noticed that city- 
living culti'v^ted people, those whose names • 
would first occur to hgr, set great value on 
pain?ing, which is a form of property, and 
on music, which is a part of the organisation 
of life, while the lovers^ of literature, those 
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\VHo read a book many times, are either 
young men with little means or live far away 
from big towns 

What alarms me most is how a new art 
needing so elaborate a technique can make 
Its first experiments before those who, as 
Moli^re said of the courtiers of his day, 
have seeh so mucE How shall our singers 
and dancers be welcomed by those who have 
heard, Chaliapin in all his parts and who 
know all the dances of the Russians? Vet 
where can I find Mr Dulac and Mr Rummell 
or any to match them, but in London ^ or in 
Pans, and who but the leisured will welcome 
an elaborate art or pay for its first experi- 
ments? In one thing the luck might be 
upon our t'de A man who loves verse 
and the visible arts has, in a work such as I 
imagine, the advantage of the professional 
player The professional player becomes 
the amateur, the other has been prepanng 
all his life, and certainly I shall, not soon 
forget the rehearsal of The Hawk's W ell-, 
when Mr Ezra Pound, who had never 
acted on any stage, in the absence of our 
chief player rehearsed for half an hour 
L Even the forms of subjective ^ acting that 
were natural to the professional stage have 

^ I live m Dublin now, and indolence and hatred of travel will 
probably compel me to make my experiment there after all 
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ceased Where all now is sympathy 
observation no Irving can carry himself With 
intellectual pride, nor any Salvim in hiilf- 
animal nobility, both wrapped in solitude 
I know that you consider Ireland alone 
our business, and in that we do not diifer, 
except that I car? very little where a play 
of mine is first played «o that it £nd some 
natural audience and good players My 
*ooks may sleep abroad in the fields for a 
Wiile, but when the winter come they will 
remember the way home to the rookery 
trees Indeed, I have Ireland especially m 
nind, for i want to make, or to help some 
man some day to make, a feeling of exausive- 
n:ss, a bond among chosen spirits, a mystery 
aknost for leisured and lettered people 
Iieland has suffered more ^an England 
fr)m democracy, for since the Wild Geese 
who might have growij to be leaders 
in manners and in t*ste, she has had but 
pditical leaders As a drawing is defioed 
by its oudine and taste by its rejections, I 
too must reject and draw an outline about 
the thing I seek, and say that I seek, not ^ 
a Jbeatre hut the theatre’s anti-self, an art 
thit can appease all within us that become 
ureasy as the curtain falls and the house 
brinks into applause " 
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VII 

Meanwhile' the Popular Theatre should 
grow always more objective, more and more 
a reflection of the general mind, more and 
more a disqpvery of the simple emotions 
that make all men km, "^learing itself the 
while of sentimentality, the wreckage of an 
obsolete popular culture, seeking always not 
to feel and to imagine but to understand 
and to see Let those who are all personality, 
who can only feel and imagine, leave i^ 
before their presence become a corruption 
and turn it from its honesty The rhetoric 
of d’Annunzio, the melodrama and spectacfe 
of the later Maeterlinck, are the insincerities 
of subJectlves^ who being very able men haie 
learned to hotd an audience that is not thar 
natural audience To be intelligible they 
are compelled jto harden, to externalise aj4 
deform The popular play left to itsilf 
may not lack vicissitude and development, 
for It may pass, though more slowly thin 
the novel which need not carry with it so 
great a crowd, from the physical objectivty 
of Fielding and Defoe to the spiritial 
objectivity of Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, br 
beyond the whole we reach by imbiassd 
intellect there is another whole reached^cy 
resignation and the denial of self. 
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vrii / 

The two great energies of tlie world that 
in Shakespeare’s day penetrated each other 
have fallen apart as speech and music fell 
apart at the Renaissance, and that has 
brought each to greater freedom, and we 
have to prepare a stage fRr the whole wealth 
of modern lyncism, for an art that is close 
to pure music, for those energies that would 
ff^ the arts from imitation, that would 
ally acting to decoration and to the dance 
We are not yet conscious, for as yet we 
have no philosophy while the opposite 
energy is conscious All visible history, 
the discoveries of science, the discussions 
of politics, are with it, but a» I read the 
world, the sudden changes, or rather the 
sudden revelation of future changes, are 
not from visible history but from its anti- 
self Blake says somewhere in a Prophetic 
Book that,thmgs must complete themselves 
before they pass away, and every new logical 
development of the objective energy inten- 
sifies in an exact correspondence a counter- 
energy, or rather adds to an always deepen- 
ing , unanalysable longing That counter , 
longing, having no visible past, can only 
becofne a conscious energy suddenly, in 
those moments of revelation which are as 
a flash o^ lighffning ifre we approaching 
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av^ supreme moment of self-consciousness, 
tne two halves of the soul separate and face 
to face^ A certain friend of mine has 
written upon this subject a couple of intricate 
poems called ‘ The Faces of the Moon ’ and 
‘ The Double Vision ’ respectively, which are 
my continual study, an'd I must refer the 
reader tb these ^oems for the necessary 
mathematical calculations. Were it not for 
that other gyre turning inward in exact 
measure with the outward whirl of "its 
fellow, we would fall in a generation or so 
under some tyranny that would cease at 
last to be a tyranny, so perfect our 
acquiescence. 

Constrained, arraigned, baffled, bent and unbent 
By these ^re-jointed jaws and hmbs of wood. 
Themselves obedient, 

Kmowing not evil and good , 

* Kj 

Obedient to some hidden magical breath 

They do not even feel, so abstract are they. 

So dead beyond our death, <• 

Tnumph that we obey 


W B Yeats 
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The sorro\vful are dumb for thee ’ 

La^-ert of Morton Shhoot. 
for Miss Mary Bojrit 



TO 

MAUD GONNE 




SCEi^E I 

# 

Scene — A roam uti/i hghted fire, and a door 
into the open air, through uhtch one sees, 
*peihaps, the trees of a wood, and these trees 
should bt. painted in flat coloio upon a gold 
or diapered shy The walls are of one colour 
The scene should have the effect of missal 
painting \iary, a woman of forty years 
or so, IS grinding a quern 

• 

MAR'i What can have made the grey hen 
flutter so? 

^ [teic, a boy of fourteen, li coming in with 

turf, which he lays beside the hearth 
TEiG 'Shey say that now the land "is 
famine struck 
The graves are walking 

MARY There is something that the hen 

TEIG Arid that ig not the worst, at* 
Tubber-vanach . 

A woman met a man with ears spread out, 
And they moved up and down like a bat’s 
wing 
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What was it kept you in the wood? 

know . y 

I cannot get all sorts of accidents 
Out of my mind till you are home again. 
SHEMus I’m in no mood to listen to your 
clatter 

Although I tramped the woods for half a 
day, 

I’ve taken nothing, for the very rats, 

Badgers, and hedgehogs seem to hav£ died 
• of drought. 

And there was scarce a wind in the parched 
leaves 

TEiG Then you have brought no dinner 
SHEMUS After that 

I sat among the beggars at the cross-roads. 
And held a hollow hand amon^the others 
MARY What, did you beg? 

SHEMUS I had no chance to beg, 

F^r when the beggars saw me*they cried out 
They would not have another share their 
almsf 

And hunted me away with sticks and stones 
TEIG You said that you would bring us 
food or money 

SHEMUS What’s in the house? 

TEIG * A bit of mouldy bread • 

MARY There’s flour enough to make 
* another loaf 

TEIG And when that’s gone? 

MARY . •’^here is ^e hen in the coop 
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V^HEMUS My curse upon the beggars, my 
^ curse upon them ! 

TEiG And the last penny gone 
SHEMUS. When the hen’s gone. 

What can we do but live on sorrel and 
dock, ' ^ 

And dandelion, till^our mouths are green? 
MARY God, that to this hour has found 
bit and sup, 

Will cater for us still 

SHEMUS His kitchen’s bare 

There were five doors that I looked through 
this day 

And saw the dead and not a soul to wake 
them 

MARY Maybe He’d have us die because 
He knovvs, 

When the ear is stopped and when the eye 
lb stopped, 

That every wicked sight is hid from the 
eye, 

And all fool talk from the car. 

SHEML'; Who’s passing there? 

And moeking us with music? 

[y/ sinngcd instrument imthoiit 
I tic A j-ounganan plays it, 

' There’s an old woman and a lady with him 
siii'iu^ Whit lb tile trouble of the poor 
to her? 

Nothing It all or a harsh radishy s luee 

For the d iv’s meat , 
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Hpve lost It too, yet I should know my way, 
Fo^I lived all my childhood in that house 
MARY Then you are Countess Cathleen? 
CATHLEEN And this woman, 


Oona, my nurse, should have remembered it. 
For we were happy for a^long time there 
OONA The paths are overgrown with 
thiclcets now. 

Or else some change has come upon my 
sight 

CATHLEEN And this young man, that 
should have known the woods — 


Because we met him on their border but 


now, 

Wandering and singing like a wave of the 
sea — 

Is so wrapped up in dreams of terrors to 
come 

That he can give no help 

MARY ' You have still some w^iy. 
But I can put you oh the trodden path 
"2 our servants take when they are‘marketing 
But first sit down and rest yourself awhile. 
For my old fathers served your fathers, lady, 
Longer than books can tell — and it were 
strange 

^ If you and yours should not be \^elcome here 
CATHLEEN And it Were stranger still were 

T r 1 o (./ 

1 ungratenil 

For such kind welcome — but I must be gone. 
For the night’s gathering 1 1 <. 


i 
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SHEMus It IS a long while 

Since I’ve set eyes on breacj or on tmxzt 
buys It 

CATHLEEN So you are starving even in 
this wood, 

ViTiere I had thoi^ht I would ‘find nothing 
changed 

But that’s a dream, for the old worm o’ the 
world 

Can eat its way into what place it pleases 
* \_She gives money 

TEiG Beautiful lady, give me something 
too, 

I fell but now, being weak with hunger and 
thirst 

And lay upon the threshold like a log 

CATHLEEN I gave for all an«l that was all 
I had 

Look, my purse is empty I have passed 

By starving men and women all this day, 

And they have had tfie rest, but take the 
purse, 

The silver clasps on’t may be worth a 
tnfle 

And if you’ll come to-morrow to my house 

You shall have twice the sum 

■ [aleel begins to play* 

SHEMUS \mutterin^ , What, music, music 1 
CATHLEEN Ah, do not blame the finger 
on the strihg. 

The doctors bfqme fly fhe unlucky times 
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And find distraction for my thoughts, or else 
PiiK' to my grave 

SHEMus I have said nothing, lady 

Why should the like of us complain^ 

ooNA Have done. 

Sorrows that she’s but read of m a book 
Weigh on her mind as tif they had been 
her 6wn ‘ 

[oONA, MARY, and CATHLEEN gO Olit 
. ALEEL looks defiantly at shemus 
ALEEL [stngtng'] Were I but crazy fur 
love sake 

I know who’d measure out his length, 

I know the heads that I should break, 

For crazy men have double strength 
There! all’s out now to leave or take. 

And who mocks music mocks at love, 

And when I’m crazy for love’s sake 
I’ll not go far to choose 

\Snafpng hts fingers tn shemus’ 

*• Enough 1 

I know the heads that I should break 

\He takes a step towards the door and 
then turns again 

Shut to the door before the night has fallen. 
For who can say what walks, 'Or in what 
c shape 

Some devilish creature flies in the air, but 
< 0 
now 

Two grey-horned owls hooted above our 
heads / ^ , 


/ 
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[J 7 e goes out^ hts smgtng dies away 
MARY comes tn shemus has^een 
counting the money 
SHEMUS So that fool’s gone 
TEiG He’s seen the horned owls too 

There’s no good luck m owls, but it may be 
That the ill luck’s^o fall upon his head 
MARY* You never thanked her la*dyship 
SHEMUS Thank her, 

For seven halfpence and a silver bit? 

•teig But for this empty purse? 

SHEMUS What’s that for thanks, 

Or what’s the double of it that she promised ? 
With bread and flesh and every sort of food 
Up to a price no man has heard the like of 
And rising every day 

MARY We have all she had, 

She emptied out the purse before our eyes 
SHEMUS \to MARY, who has gone to close 
> the doQi^ Leave that docftr open 
MARY When those'that have read books. 
And seen«the seven wonders of the world,* 
Fear what’s above or what’s below the 
ground. 

It’s time that poverty should bolt the door 
SHEMUS I’ll have no bolts, for there is 
not a thing • 

That walks above the ground or under it 
I ha*d not rather welcome to this house 
Than any morelof mankind, rich or poor 
TEIG So th^ithey br9ught us money 
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sHEMus I heard say 

ThVe’s some^ing that appears like a white 
bird, 

A pigeon or a seagull or the like, 

But if you hit It with a stone or a stick 
It clangs asf though it had been made of 
brass. 

And that if you dig down where' it was 
scratching 

You’ll, find a crock of gold 

TEiG But dream of gdid 

For three nights running, and there’s always 
gold 

SHEMUS You might be starved before 
you’ve dug it out 

TEIG But maybe it you called, something 
would Guime, 

They have been seen of late 

MARY Is It call devils? 

Call dewls from the wood, call them in her?? 
SHEMUS So you’d‘ stand up against me, 
* and you’d say a 

^^^ho or what I am to welcome here 

\He hits hei ] 

That IS to show who’s master 

TEIG Call them in 

t MARY God help us all ! '■ 

SHEMUS Pray,cif you have a mind to 

It’s litde that the sleepy ears above 
Care for your words, but /I’ll call what I 
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TEiG There is many a one, they say, had 
money from them ^ J 

s HEM us \at doof\ Whatever you are that 
walk the woods at night, 

So be It that you have not shouldered up 
Out of a grave — for I’ll have nothing 
human — T 

And have free hands, ‘a friendly* trick of 
speech, 

I welcome you Come, sit beside the fire 
What matter if your head’s below your arms 
Or you’ve a horse’s tail to whip your flank. 
Feathers instead of hair, that’s all but nothing. 
Come, share what bread and meat is in the 
house. 

And stretch your heels and warm them in 
the ashes • 

And after that, let’s share and share alike 
And curse all men and women Come in, 

^ come in • 

What, is there no one ihere? [Turning from 
door^ And yet they say 

They are as common as the grass, and ride 
Even upon the book in the priest’s hand 

[teig hfts one arm slowly and points 
toward the door and begins moving 
backwards shemus turns., he alsk 
sees sometlujig and begins moving 
* backward mary does the same A 
man "dressed as an Eastern merchant 
, comff^ in carrying a small carpet 
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He unrolls it and sits cross-legged at 
one end of it Another man dressed 
in the same 'may f oilcans ^ and sits at 
the other end Tins is done slomly 
and dehbefatel) JHhen they are 
seated they take money out of em- 
h oidered purses '^at their gn dies and 
‘ begin aiTaSigtng it on the carpet. 

TEiG You speak to them. 

SHEMus No, you 

TEIG ’Twas you that called them 

SHEMUS \comthrg nearer\. I’d make so bold, 
if you would pardon it. 

To ask if there’s a thing you’d have of us 
Although we are but poor people, if there is, 

Why, if there is 

FIRST MERg;ELfivr We’ve travelled a long 
road, 

For we are merchants that must tramp the 
world, <• V. 

And now we look for Supper and a fire 
And a safe corner to count money in. 

SHEMUS I thought you were . . . but 
that’s no matter now — 

There had been words between my wife 
and me 

because I said I would be masterTere, 

And ask in what I pleased or who I pleased 
And so . but that is nothing to the pbint, 
Because it’s certain that you are but 
merchants . *- 
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FIRST MERCHAVT Wc truvcl for the Master 
of all merchants J 

SHEMLS Yet if )ou were’ that I had 
thought but now 

I’d welcome )ou no less Be what you 
please . 

And } ou’ll have stepper at the market rate, 
That mvans that what Vas sold for but a 
penny 

Is now V orth fift} 

•FIRST MERCHANT {arranging vwney\ Our 
Master bids us pay 

So good a price, that all who deal with us 
Shall eat, drink, and be merry 

SHEMUS {to Mary] Bestir yourself, 

Go kill and draw the fowl, while Teig and I 
Lay out the plates and make a fetter fire 
MARY. I will not cook for you 
SHEMUS Not cook I not cook I 

Qo not be angry^ She warrts to pay me 
back • 

Because I^truck her in that argument 
But she’ll get sense again Since the dearth 
came 

We rattle one on another as though we 
were , 

Knives threwn into a basket to be cleaned • 
MARY I will not qpok for you, because 
*I know 

In what unlucki shape you sat but now 
Outside t^is diJiv 
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TEiG It’s this, your honours 

Bechjise of some wild words my father said 
She thinks you are not of those who cast a 
shadow 

SHEMus I said I’d make the devils of the 
wood 

Welcome, if they’d a minh to eat and drink, 
But It IS Certain thaf" you are men like us 
FIRST MERCHANT It’s Strange that she 
should think we cast no shadow. 

For there is nothing on the ridge of the worvd 
That’s more substantial than the merchants are 
That buy and sell you 

MARY If you are not demons, 

And seeing what great wealth is spread out 
there. 

Give food or«money to the starving poor 
FIRST MERCHANT If we knew how to find 
deserving poor 
We’d do our share 

MARY But seek them patiently 

■■FIRST MERCHANT We know the evils of 
mere charity 

MARY. Those scruples may befit a common 
time 

I had thought there was a pushing to and fro. 
At times like this, that overset thfe scale 
And trampled measure down 

FIRST MERCHANT But if already 

We’d thought of a more pdadent way than 
that? '■ 
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SECOND MERCHANT If cach One brings a 
bit of merchandise, , J 

We’ll give him such a price he never dreamt 
ot 

MARY Where shall the starving come at 
merchandise^ 

FIRST MERCHANT We Will ask nothing 
but what all men ifave * 

MARV Their swine and cattle, fields and 
implements 
Are sold and gone 

FIRST MERCHANT They have not sold all 
yet 

For there’s a vaporous thing — that may be 
nothing. 

But that’s the buyer’s risk — a second self. 
They call immortal for a storyis sake 
SHEMus They come to buy our souls? 

Teig I’ll barter mine 

Why should we starve for* what may be 
but nothing? * 

MARY •Teig and Shemus 

SHEMUS What can it be but nothing? 
What has God poured out of His bag but 
famine? 

Satan gives money 

teig * Yet no thunder stirs • 

fiRST MERCHANT There is a heap for each 
[shemus goes to take money 
I But no, not yet, 
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SHEMus So then you’re as deceitful as 
Vithe rest, , 

And all that talk of buying what’s but a 
vapour 

Is fancy bread I might have known as 
much, ^ 

Because that’s how the tnck-o’-the-loop man 
talks " • ^ 

FIRST MERCHANT That’s foF the work, 
e?ch has its separate price, 

But neither price is paid till the work’s done. 

TEiG The same for me 

Oh, God, why are you stilP 

FIRST MERCHANT You’ve but to Cry aloud 
at every cross-road. 

At every house door, that we buy men’s souls 
And give so good a price that all may live 
In mirth and comfort till the famine’s done. 
Because we arc Christian men 

SHEMUS Come, let’s away. 

teig I shall keep funning till I’ve earned 
the price • 

SECOND MERCHANT [who has useu and gone 
toioaids fue] Stop, you must have 
proof behind the words 
So here s your entertainment on the road. 

\_Iic tboios a bag of 7noney on the 
gi ound 

Live as >ou please, our Master’s generous 
[tfig and siifmus | have stopped 
'I EiG tahs the moncj ‘ Th0y go out 
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MARY Destroyers of souls, God will 
destroy } ou quickly . ^ 

You shall at last dry like dry leaves and 
hang 

Nailed like dead vermin to the doors of 
God ^ 

SECOND MERCHANT Curse to your fill, for 
saihts will have their dreams 
FIRST MERCHANT Though we’re but ver- 
min that our Master sent 
To overrun the world, he at the end 
Shall pull apart the pale ribs of the moon 
And quench the stars in the ancestral night 
MARY God IS all powerful 
SECOND MERCHANT Pray, you shall need 
Him 

You shall eat dock and grass, a*id dandelion. 
Till that low threshold there becomes a wall, 
And when your hands can scarcely drag your 
» body * 

We shall be near you * [mary/«i«w 

\^he FIRST MERCHANT takes up "the 
carpet^ spreads tt before the fire and 
stands tn front of tt warmtng hts 
hands 

FIRST MERCHANT Our faces go un- 
scratcRed, • 

Wryig the neck o’ that fowl, scatter the 
flour 

And look if the^e is bread upon the shelves 
We’ll turrfi the Fqwl upon spit and roast it. 
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And eat the stinper vre trere bicden to. 

Nov: tnat tae nonse quiCt. praise our 
-'vi aster. 

And stretch and varm our heels among the 
asnes 


E\'D OF SC, 


I 



SC!ENE> II 


Front Scene — A 'wood •with perhaps distant 

^'Vie'w of turreted house at one side^ hut all 
in flat colour^ •without light and shade and 
against a diapered or gold background 

COUNTESS CATHLfiEN comes III leaning upon 
aleel’s arm oona follo'ws them 

CATHLEEN \jtopping'\ Surcl^f this leafy 
corner, where one smells 
The wild bee’s honey, has a story too? 

• OONA There is the house a£ last 
ALEEL ■* A man, the} say. 

Loved Maeve the Queen of all the invisible 
host. 

And died of his love nine centuries ago 
And now, when the moon’s riding at the 
fhll, 

She leaves Ker dancers lonely and lies there 
Upo|i that level place, «,nd for three days 
Stretches and sighs and wets her long pale 
cheeks ^ 

CATHLBCN So'she lovc^s truly 

• * 241 R 
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ALEEL Noj but wets her cheeks, 

Ladf, because she has forgot his name 

CATHLEEN She’d sleep that trouble away — 
though It must be 

A heavy trouble to forget his name — 

If she had better sense 

ooNA Your own house, lady 

ALEEL 'She sleeps high up on' wintry 
Knock-na-rea 

In an. old cairn of stones, while her poor 
women ‘ 

Must he and jog in the wave if they would 
sleep — 

Being water born — ^yet if she cry their names 
They run up on the land and dance in the 
moon 

Till they are giddy and would love as men do. 
And be as patient and as pitiful 
But there is nothing that will stop in their 
heads ' c 

They’ve such poor fnemories, though they 
'■ weep for it i 

Oh, yes, they weep, that’s when the moon 

IS All! 

CATHLEEN Is it because they have short 
memories , 

(They live so long? ‘ 

ALEEL What’s memory but the ash 

That chokes our fires that have begun to 
sink? I 

And they’ve a dizzy, everla^dng fire 
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ooNA There is your own house, lady 
CATHLEEN Why, that’s Ifue, 

And we’d have passed it without noticing 
ALEEL A curse upon it for a meddlesome 
house! 

Had it but stayed a,way I would have known 
What Queen Ma^e tlynks on •vjhen the 
moon IS pinched. 

And whether now — as in the old days — the 
dancers 

Set their brief love on men 

OONA Rest on my arm 

These are no thoughts for any Christian ear 
ALEEL I am younger, she would be too 
heavy for you 

\He begins taking his lute out of the 
bag , CATHLEEN, vjM has turned 
towards 00 na, turns back to him 
This hollow box remembers every foot 
That danced upon the leyel grass of the world. 
And will tell secrets if I whisper to it 

] 

Lift up the white knee, 

Hear what they sing. 

These young dancers 
Tfiat m a ring 
Raved but now 
Of thejhearts that broke 

Long,^5°"g 

Tor their sake • 
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ooKA. Nevr friends are svreet 

' ALEEL 

‘ But the dance chans’es. 

Lift up the gown, 

<=A11 that sorrow 
Is trodden down ’ 

* C 

ooN'A The empty rattle-pate ^ Lean on 
this arm, 

That I can tell vou is a christened arm. 

And not like some, if we are to judge b's 
speech 

But as ) ou please It is time I was forgot 
Ma}bc It IS not on this arm you slumberea 
When }ou V ere as helpless as a Vvorm 

^LEEL Star with me till we come to }Our 
oi^n hotisc 

c^THiFEN' g do'u.r'\ When I am 
rested I yill need no help 
/vLrrL I thought to have kept her from 
remembering 

The eeil of the times for full ten nimutcs, 
But now \ehcn sc\cn arc out }ou come 
between 

ooN V Talk on, what docs it n'-^tter vlnt 
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And wash the feet of beggars and give alrns. 

And climb Croaghpatrick, yotj shall nqf be 
pardoned 

ooNA How does a man who never was 
baptized 

Know what Heaven pardons? 

ALEEL . You are a sinful woma.n 

ooNA * I care no more than if a* pig had 
grunted 


Enter cathleen’s Steward 

STEWARD I am not to blame, for I had 
locked the gate, 

The forester’s to blame The men climbed 
in 

At the east corner where the el«i-tree is 
CATHLEEN I do not Understand you, who 
has climbed? 

» STEWARD Then God be thanked, I am 
the first to tell yoif 

I was afra*d some other of the servants — "* 
Though I’ve been on the watch — had been 
the first. 

And mixed up truth and hes, your ladyship 
CATHLEEN. Has some misfortune 
happened? 

STEWARD Yes,, indeed 

The forester that let the branches lie 
Against the warns to blame for everything, 
For that IS how ?he rogue^ got into the garden. 
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CATHLEEN I thought to havc escaped 
^ misfortune here 
Has any one been killed? 

STEWARD Oh, no, not killed 

They have stolen half a cart-load of green 
cabbage 

CATHLEEN But maybcfthey were starving. 
stewa'rd That rs certain 

To rob or starve, that was the choice they 
Jiad 

CATHLEEN A learned theologian has Eid 
down 

That starving men may take what’s necessary. 
And yet be sinless 

ooNA Sinless and a thiefl 

There should be broken bottles on the wall 
CATHLEENc, And if it be a sin, while faith s 
unbroken 

God cannot help but pardon There is no 
soul " 

But It’s unlike all others in the world. 

Nor one but lifts a strangeness tO;. God’s love 
Till that’s grown infinite, and therefore none 
Whose loss were less than irremediable 
Although it were the wickedest m the world 


Enter teig and s hem us 

STEWARD What are you running^ for? 
Pull off your cap, 

Do you not see who’s there’’*^ 
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SHEMus I cannot wait 

I am running to the world .with the, best 
news 

That has been brought it for a thousand 
years 

STEWARD Then get your breath and speak 
SHEMUS . If you’d my news 

You’d i^in as fast and b? as out of "breath 
TEiG Such news, we shall be carried on 
men’s shoulders 

• SHEMUS There’s something every man 
has carried with him 

And thought no more about than if it were 
A mouthful of the wind, and now it’s grown 
A marketable thing! 

TEIG And yet it seemed 

As useless as the paring of on*’s nails 

SHEMUS What sets me laughing when I 
think of It, 

Is that a rogue who’s lam in Ibusy straw, 

If he but sell it, may s&t up his coach 

TEIG ^aughtn^ There are two geiTtle- 
men who buy men’s souls 
CATHLEEN O Godl 

TEIG And maybe there’s no soul at all 
STEWARD o They’re drunk or mad 
TEIG • Look at the price they giva 
. \Showtng money 

SHEMUS [tossing up money'] ‘ Go cry it all 
about theOTorld,’ they said 
‘ Moneji for sftiils, goo 4 money for a soul ’ 
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CATHLEEN Givc twicc and thrice and 
^twenty times their money, 

And get your souls again I vrill pay all 
SHEMus Not we* not we* For souls — 
if there are souls — 

But keep the^ flesh out of its merriment 
I shall be drunk and merry 

TEiG '■ ‘ Come, let^’s away 

[He goes. 

CATHLEEN But there’s a world to come 
SHEMUS And if there ii>. 

I’d rather trust myself into the hands 
That can pay money down than to the hands 
That have but shaken famine from the bag 

[He goes out R 

[Uhtng-] 

‘ There’s mohiey for a soul, sweet yellow 
money 

There’s money for men’s souls, good money, 
money ’ 

fcATHLEEN [to aleel] Go Call them here 
again, bring them by force, 

Beseech them, bribe, do anything you like, 

[aleel goes 

And you too follow, add your pi;ayers to his 
( [ooNA, w/io has been pra^rng, goes out 

Steward, you know the secrets of my house 
How much have P 

STEWARD. A hundrj.d kegs of gold 

CATHLEEN How much hat^ I in .castles'^ 
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STEWARD As much more 

CATHLEEN How much havc^I in pasljire? 
STEWARD As much more 

CATHLEEN How much have I in forests? 
STEWARD As much more 

CATHLEEN Keeping this house alone, sell 
all I have, . 

Go bartfer where you ple^e, but cohie agaiii 

With herds of catde and with ships of meal 
STEWARD God’s blessing light upop your 
• ladyship 

You will have saved the land 

CATHLEEN Make no delay 

\He goes i. 

AiEEi ooNA 

CATHLEEN They have notrfome, speak 
quickly 

ALEEL One drew his knife 

And said that he would kill the man 01- 
woman • 

That stopped his way , and when I would 
have stopped him 

He made this stroke at me, but it is nothing 
CATHLEEN You shall be tended From 
this day for ever 

I’ll have no’joy or sorrow of my own % 

ojNA Their eyes ahone like the eyes of 
birds of prey 

CATHLEEN Cwme, folIow me, for the earth 
burns my’feet 
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Till I have changed my house to such a 
^ refuge . 

That the old and ailing, and all weak of 
heart, 

May escape from beak and claw, all, all, 
shall come 

Till the walls burst and tlie roof fall on us 


From this day out Thave nothing of iny own 

\Sle goes 

001c A. [tr.knig ALEEL b} the ai ,n and as she 
speaks handagmg Ins 'leouneT] She hUs 
found something now to put her hand to, 
And you and I are of no more account 
Than flies upon a window-pane in tlie winter 

[The) go out 


EXD OF SCENE II 



SCENIJ III 

Scene — Hall tn the house of countess 
^ CATHLEEN At the Left an oratory with 
steps leading up to it At the Right a 
tapestried wall, more or less repeating the 
form of the oratory, and a great chair with 
Us back against the wall In the Centre 
are two or more aiches through which one 
can see dimly the trees of the garden cath- 
LEEN IS kneeling in front of^he altar tn the 
oratory, there is a hanging lighted lamp over 
the altar aleel enters , 

ALEEL I have come to bid you leave this 
casile and fly 
Out of these woods 

CATHLEEN What evil is there here 

That IS not everywhere from this to the sea? 
ALEEL TThey who have sent me walk 
invisible • 

CATHLEEN So it IS. true what I have heard 
* men say, 

That you have seen and heard what others 
capnot * 


251 
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ALEEL I was asleep m my bed, and while 
slept 

My dream became a fire, and in the fire 
One walked and he had birds about his head 
CATHLEEN. I have heard that one of the 
old gods* walked so 
ALEEL It may be that he^ is angelical, 

And, lady, he bids hae call you from these 
woods 

And ypu must bring but your old foster- 
mother, *■ 

And some few serving men, and live in the 
hills, 

Among the sounds of music and the light 
Of waters, till tlie evil days are done 
For here some terrible death is waiting you, 
Some ummagired evil, some great darkness 
That fable has not dreamt of, nor sun nor 
moon 

Scattered ' 

CATHLEEN No, not'angelical 
A1.EEL This house 

You are to leave with some old trusty man. 
And bid him shelter all that star\*e or wander 
While there is food and house room 

CATHLEEN He bids me go 

Where none of mortal creatures btit the swan 
Dabbles, and there you would pluck the 
harp, when the trees 

Had made a hea^y shadow al^out our door. 
And talk among the rustling df the feeds, 
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When night hunted the foolish sun away 
With stillness and pale tapers No— »no — 

no I 

I cannot Although I weep, I do not weep 
Because that life would be most happy, and 
here ^ 

I find no way, no 'end ^ Nor do I^weep 
Because I had longed to look upon your face. 
But that a night of prayer has made me weary 
ALEEL [prostrating hmself before her'\ Let 
Him that made mankind, the angels 
and devils 

And dearth and plenty, mend what He has 
made, 

For when we labour in vain and eye still sees 
Heart breaks in vain 

CATHLEEN How would^hat quiet end? 
ALEEL How but in healing? 

CATHLEEN You have seen my tears 

And I can see your hand shake on the floor 
ALEEL Jaltertng] I thought but of healing 
He^as angelical 

CATHLEEN [turning away from him'] No, 
not angelical, but of the old gods. 

Who wander about the world to waken the 
heart— »- 

The passionate, proud heart — that all the 
• angels, ' 

Leaving nine jheavens empty, would rock 
to sleep 

goes to chapel door, aleel holds 
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hts clasped hands towards her for a 
c moment hesitatingly^ and then lets 
them fall beside him 

CATHLEEN Do not hold out to me beseech- 
ing hands 

This heart shall never wa^en on earth. I 
have sworn, < 

By her wtose heart the seven sorrows have 
pierced, 

To pray before this altar until my heart ^ 
Has grown to Heaven like a tree, and there 
Rustled Its leaves, till Heaven has saved my 
people 

ALEEL \who has risen"] When one so great 
has spoken of love to one 
So little as I, though to deny him love. 

What can he tat hold out beseeching hands, 
Then let them fall beside him, knowing how 
greatly 

They have ovefdaredi^ '■ 

[fde goes towards the door of the hall 
The COUNTESS cathleen tiykes a few 
steps towards him 

CATHLEEN If the old tales are true, 

Queens have wed shepherds and kings 
beggar-maids , 

God’s procreant waters flowing about your 
mind >- ^ 

Have made you more than kipgs or queens, 
and not you 

But I am the emptv mtche 
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ALEEL Being silent, 

I have said all, yet let me stay jjeslde yqji 
CATH LEEN No, HO, not while my heart is 
shaken No, 

But you shall hear wind cry and water cry, 
And curlew cry, a^d have the peace I longed 
for • 

ALEEL* Give me your hand to kis*s 
CATHLEEN I kiss your forehead 

And yet I send you from me Do not 
* speak, 

There have been women that bid men to rob 
Crowns from the Country-under- Wave or 
apples 

Upon a dragon-guarded hill, and all 
That they might sift men’s hearts and wills. 
And trembled as they bid it, aa> I tremble 
That lay a hard task on you, that you go. 
And silently, and do not turn your head, 
Good-bye, but do not turn your head and 
look, * 

Above alhelse, I would not have you look' 

[aleel goes 

I never spoke to him of his wounded hand, 
And now he is gone \^She looks out ] 

I cannot see .him, for all is dark outside 
Would my ^imagination and my heart 
We^e as little shaken as this holy flame 1 

\_She go(y slowly tnto the chapel T 
distant sound of an alarm bell T 
, two JiERCHANTfs enter hurriedly 
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SECOND MERCHANT They are ringing the 
^ alarm, and in a moment 
They’ll be upon us 

FIRST MERCHANT \_gotng to a door at the 
stde\ Here is the Treasury, 

You’d my commands to put them all to 
sleep « 

SECOND MERCHANT Some angel of else her 
prayers protected them 
. \_Goes into the Treasury and returns 
With hags of treasure first mer- 
chant has been *ltstentng at the 
oratoiy door. 

first merchant She has fallen asleep 

[second merchant goes out through 
one of the arches at the back and 
stands listening The bags are at 
hts feet 

SECOND MERCHANT We’ve all the treasure 
now, ' I 

So let’s away before they’ve tracked us out. 
fiRST MERCHANT I havc a pkn to win 
her 

SECOND MERCHANT You have time enough 
If you would kill her and bear off her soul 
Before they are upon us with thf ir prayers , 
They search the Western Tower 

FIRST MERCHANT ^ That may not be 
We cannot face the heavenly, host in arms 
Her soul must come to us of its own will , 
But being of the nirith and mightiest Hell 


( 
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\\ here all arc kings, I have a plan to win it 
Ladi , V c’vc news that’s crying put for speech 
[cATHLEfN’ and comes to door of 

chapel 

CATHLEEV WllO Calls'* 

FIRST MERCHANT Lady, wc Ijavc brought 
news • 

cathCeen * What are you? 

FIRST merchant Wc RFC merchants, and 
V c know the book of the world . 
Uccausc wc have walked upon its leaves, 
and there 

Have read of late matters that much concern 
you, 

And noticing the castle door stand open, 
Came in to find an car 

CATHLEEN The dooc stands open. 

That no one who is famished or afraid, 
Despair of help or of a welcome with it 
ljut you have news, you say 

FIRST MERCHANT * We saw a man. 
Heavy wuh sickness in the bog of Allen, ’ 
Whom you had bid buy cattle Near Fau- 
Head 

We saw your grain ships lying all becalmed 
In the dark, night, and not less still than 
they, * • 

Buryed all their mirrored lanthorns in the 
sea ) 

CATHLEEN Thanks be to God there’s 
money in Uie house, 

’ s 
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That can buy grain from those i^no have 
tstcred it .up 

To prosper on rhe hunger of the noor. 

But you ve been far and knovr the sisris of 
things, 

When vdl tTus Emine enq= 

FIRST ’’'ERcm-^xT.^ ‘ Day copies dav. 

And there s no sign of change, nor can it 
change, 

Vv ith the vheat withered ?md the cattle 
ceaa 

c.-.TKLTEX And heard you of the demons 
v-ho buy souls: 

r^'^ST "'rF.CF.-.NT There arc some men 
v'Ro ho'G thev have mohes heacs, 

A" a sav the.r iimos- — cried bv the infinite 

H O ’*7- o — t 

i • w - 

Ka\e ?il the sncec or storms; others, again 

tnc' -re gross rnc i trie, vrhde a fev* 

T ’!! na.c t tnc'- seem miiCn as mo-tals arc 

b.t ana b-cv-n anc tmuenec — like us. 

4, 

i < » V 
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FIRST MERCHANT As wc camc HI at the 
great door we saw • • 

Your porter sleeping in his niche — a soul 
Too little to be worth a hundred pence, 

And yet they buy it for a hundred crowns 
But for a soul lilie yours, I heard them say, 
They would give fiv# hundred, thousand 
crowns and more 

CATHLEEN How Can a heap of crowns pay 
, for a souE 

Is the green grave so terrible a thing? 

FIRST MERCHANT Some sell because the 
money gleams, and some 
Because they are in terror of the grave. 

And some because their neighbours sold 
before, 

And some because there is a 5 ind of joy 
In casting hope away, in losing joy, 

In ceasing all resistance, in at, last 
•Opening one’s arms t^ the eternal flames, 

In casting all sails out upon the wind, 

To this— full of the gaiety of the lost — 
Would all folk hurry if your gold were 
gone 

CATHLEEN There is a something, Mer- 
chant, 'in your voice , 

That makes me fear When you w^re 
• telling how 

A man may lole his soul and lose his God 
Your eyes wgre lighted up, and when yon 
told * 
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How mv poor money serves the people, 
^oth — 

Merchants forgive me — seemed to smile 

FIRST MERCHANT. I kugh 

To think that all these people should be 
swuns: * < 

As on a ladv’s shoe-=tnng,^^ — ^under them 
The glowing leagues of never-endmg flame 
CATHLEEN There is a something m you 
that I fear; ^ 

A something not of us ; were you not 
born 

In some most distant comer of the world" 

[Tre SECOND MERCHANT, 1.GS hcch 

Itstejvg at the door, con:es fcr<:Lardj 
and at he coties a souhd of lo'ces 
ai.d'feet :s heard 

SECOND MERCHANT Away now — ^they are 
in the passage — hurrv. 

For they will know us, and freeze up om 
, hearts 

ith Ave hlarys, and burn all ouf skin 
ith holv water 

FIRST MERCH.-vNT Farewell, for we must 
nde 

^hlany a mile before the morninsr^come; 

Our horses beat the ground impatientlv 

V "-d t un her of PE.A.saNTS 

€7 ter t/j ctJ.cr door. ^ 

FIRST pe.tSa.nt. Forgive u^ Edy, but we 
heard a noise 
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SECOND PEASANT Wc sat by the fireside 
telling vanities ^ ^ 

FIRST PEASANT We heard a noise, but 
though we have searched the house 
We have found nobody 

CATHLEEN You are too timid, 

For now you are safe from all the evil tim^. 
There rs no evil that cafi find you here 

ooNA [etitertfig hurriedly^ Ochonel 
Ochonel The treasure room is broken 
• in 

The door stands open, and the gold is gone 
[peasants raise a lamentable cry 
CATHLEEN Be Silent \The ay ceases J 
Have you seen nobody? 

OONA Ochonef 

That my good mistress shovild lose all this 
money 

CATHLEEN Let those among you — not too 
^ old to nde — ’ 

Get horses and search*all the country rounds 
I’ll give a farm to him who finds the thieves 
\A man with keys at his girdle hcis 
come in while she speaks There is 
a general murmur of ‘ The porta-i 
the porter^ ’ 

PORTER • ^Demons were here I sat beside 
the door 

In *my stone ^iche, and two owls passed 
me by, 

Whispefing vTith human voices 
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OLD PEASANT Crod forsakcs US. 

CA'^HLEEN Old man, old man. He never 
closed a door 

Unless one opened I am desolate. 

Because of a strange thought that’s in my 
heart, . 

But I have still my faith , therefore be silent , 
For surel/ He does hot forsake the world. 
But stands before it modelling in the clay 
And moulding there His image Age by 
age ‘ 

The clay wars with His fingers and pleads 
hard 

For Its old, heavy, dull and shapeless ease, 
But sometimes — though His hand is on it 
still — 

It moves awry^nd demon hordes are born 

[peasants cross themselves 
Yet leave me now, for I am desolate, 

I hear a whisper from beyond the thunder , 
\She com'es from the oratory door 
Yet'stay an instant When we meet again 
I may have grown forgetful Oona, take 
These two — the larder and the dairy keys. 

[To the PORTER ] 
But take you this It opens the^small room 
Of herbs for medicine, every kind'^of herb 
The book of cures is on the upper shelf ^ 
PORTER Why do you do ^his, lady, did 
you see 

Your coffin in a dream? 
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CATHLEEN Ah, no, not that 

But I have come to a strange thought I 
have heard ’ * 

A sound of waihng in unnumbered hovels, 
And I must go down, down — I know not 
where — 

Pray for all md^j and women mad from 
famine, • • 

Pray, you good neighbours 

\The PEASANTS all kneel countess 
• CATHLEEN ascends the steps to the 

door of the oratory, and turning 
round stands there motionless for a 
little, and then cnes in a loud voice 
Mary, Queen of angels. 
And all you clouds on clouds of saints, 
farewell 1 


END OF SCENE III 



SCENE iV 

c 1 

Froxt Scene — A ‘•^ood 7iear the Castle^ eis v: 
Scene II. A g> ou-p of peasants pass. ^ 

FIRST PEASANT I have sccH silvcF and 
copper, but not gold 

SECOND PEASANT It’s yellow and it shines 
FIRST PEASANT. It’s beautiful. 

The most beautiful thing under the sun, 
That’s what I’ve heard. 

THIRD PEASANT. I have Seen gold enough 
FOURTH PEASANT I would not say that 
It’s so beautiful 

FIRST PEASANT But doesn’t a gold piece 
. glitter like the sun' ^ 

That’s what my father, who’d seen better 
days, 

Told me when I was but a little boy — 

So high — so high, it’s shining like the sun. 
Round and shining, that is what* he said 
SECOND PEASANT TJicre’s nothing in the 
world It cannot buy, 

FIRST PEASANT. They’vc bags and bags 
of It 

* 264. 
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[T/jey go out The two merchants 
follow Silently Thai aleel ppsses 
over the stage stngmg 

ALEEL 

Impetuous heant be still, be still. 

Your sorrowful love c«n never be told. 
Cover It up with a lonely tune 
He who could bend all things to His will 
, Has covered the door of the infinite’fold 
With the pale stars and the wandering 
moon 


END OF SCENE IV, 



SCENE ‘V 

C . 

Scene. — The house 0/ shcmus rua There ts 
an alcove at the back voith curtains^ m tt a 
bed^ and on the bed is the body of mary uith 
candles round it The two merchants 
while they speak put a large book upon a 
table^ arrange money^ and so on 

FIRST merchant Thanks to that lie I 
told about her ships 

And that about the herdsman lying sick. 

We shall be too much thronged with souls 
to-morrow 

SECOND MERCHANT^ What has she in heb 
. coffers now but mice? ^ 

FIRST MERCHANT When the night fell 
and I had shaped myself 
Into the image of the man-headed owl, 

I hurried to the cliffs of Donegal, 

^nd saw with all their canvas fdll of wind 
And rushing through ^he parti-coloured sea 
Those ships that bring the woman grain^'and 
meal. 

They’re but three days from us 

‘266 . 
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SECOND MERCHANT When the dew rose 
I hurried in like feathers to the east. 

And saw nine hundred oxen driven through 
Meath 

With goads of iron They’re but three days 
from us 

FIRST merchan'^h Three days for traffic 
[peasants crowd* tn with tEio and 
shemus 

sHEMus Come in, come in, you are 
* welcome 

That IS my wife She mocked at my great 
masters, 

And would not deal with them Now there 
she IS, 

She does not even know she was a fool, 

So great a fool she was ^ 

TEiG , She would not eat 

One cmmb of bread bought with our 
master’s money, • 

But lived on nettles, dock, and dandelion 

SHEMUS^ There’s nobody could put into 
her head 

That Death is the worst thing can happen us 
Though that sounds simple, for her tongue 
grew rank 

With all the'iies that she had heard in chapel ?, 
Draw to the curtain [teig draws tt ] 
You’ll not play the fool 
While these good gentlemen are there to 
save you 
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SECOND MERCHANT Sincc the drought 
^ came they drift about in a throng, 

Like autumn leaves blown by the dreary 
winds 

Come, deal — come, deal 

FIRST MERCHANT. Who Will come deal 
with us? 

SHEMds They aVe out of spirit, ‘sir, with 
lack of food, 

Save /our or five Here, sir, is one of these, 
The others will gain courage in good time' 
MIDDLE-AGED MAN I come to deal — if 
you give honest price 
FIRST MERCHANT \readt7ig VI a book'] ‘ John 
Maher, a man of substance, with dull 
mind. 

And quiet senses and unventurous heart 
The angels think him safe ’ Two hundred 
crowns, 

All for a soul', a little breath of wind ^ 
THE MAN I ask ^three hundred ciowns 
' You have read there t 

That no mere lapse of days can make me 
yours 

FIRST MERCHANT There IS something 
more writ here — ‘ Often at night 
cHe IS wakeful from a dread of growing poor, 
And thereon wonders* if there’s any man 
That he could rob in safety { 

A PEASANT Who’d have thought it? 

And I was once alone with Mm at midnight 
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ANOTHER PEASANT I Will HOt tniSt.my 
mother after this . 

FIRST MERCHANT There IS this crack in 
you — two hundred crowns 

A PEASANT That’s plenty for a rogue 

ANOTHER PEASAijT I’d givc him nothing 

SHEMus You’ll ’get po more— SO take 
what’s offered you 

\A general ynurmur^ dunng which the 
MIDDLE-AGED MAN takcs Tnoney>, and 
slips into background.^ where he sinks 
on to a seat 

FIRST MERCHANT Has DO one got a 
better soul than that? 

If only for the credit of your parishes, 

Traffic with us 

A WOMAN What will you grve for mine? 

FIRST MERCHANT [reading in book] ' Soft, 
handsome, and still young^’ — not much, 

• I think 

‘ It’s certain that the man she's married to 
Knows nofhing of what’s hidden in the jaf 
Between the hour-glass and the pepper- 
pot ’ 

THE WOMAN The scandalous book 

FIRST MERCHANT ‘ Nor how when he’s 
away * 

At the horse fair the hand that wrote what's 
hid * 

Will tap three times upon the window- 
panff ’ 
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THE vro:vL-^x. And if there is a letter, that 

« IS no reason 

Why I should hare less monej- than the 
others. 

FIRST MERCH.-.XT YouVe almost safe, I 
give you fifty crownf . 

^ ‘ {She turns to go 

A hundred, then 

sHEMus Woman, have sense — come, 
• come. 

Is this a tune to haggle at the pnce^ 

There, take it up There, there. That’s 
nght. 

{She takes the^a ard goes into the cro'Md 

FIRST :iERCH-i.xT. Comc, deal, deal, deal 
It IS but for chanty 

We buy such souls at ah; a thousand sms 
Made them our Master’s long before vre 
came 

/ 


m.EE'L enters 

.-lLeel Here, take my soul, for I am tired 
of It 

I do not ask a price 

sHEMus Not ask a pnce'^ 

How can you sell your soul mthout a 
pnce ? 

I -would not listen to his broken -wits, < 

His love for Countess CathJeen has so 
crazed him 

He hardly understands what he is ‘Sayrng 
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Whereby I know that what we seek the most 

Is di^awing near — our labour will soon end. 

Come, deal, deal, deal, deal, deal, are you 
all dumb? 

What, will you keep me from our ancient 
home, 

And from the eternal reveir}’-? 

SECOND MERCHANT. Deal, deal. 

sHEMus They say you beat the woman 
down too low 

FIRST MERCHANT. I offer this great price* 
a thousand crowns 

For an old woman who was always ugly. 

\An old PEASANT WOMAN comcs for- 
uard^ ajtd he takes up a hook and 
reads 

There is but I tde set down here against her 

‘ She has stolen eggs and fowl when times 
were bad, 

But vihen the times grew better has con- 
fessed It, " 

She never missed her chapel of a Sunday 

And when she could, paid dues ’ Take up 
} our money 

OLD voMA\. God bless }ou, sir. '[She 
scrcaihs ] Oh, sir, a pain went through 
me' 

FIRST MfrcHAVT That name is like a fire 
to all d'^mned souls 

[\har,ur an o) ^ the pF/iS/vNES, 
shrir / had Jrcu hu a^ si. s^ocs cut 
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A PEASANT How shc scrcamed out! « 
SECOND PEASANT And maybe we •shall 
scream so 

THIRD PEASANT I tell you there is no 
such place as hell 

FIRST MERCHANT Can such a trifle turn 
you from your proi^t? , 

Come, deal, come, deal 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN Master, I am afraid 
FIRST MERCHANT I bought your soul, and 
* there’s no sense in fear 
Now the soul’s gone 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN Give me my soul 
again 

WOMAN \_gotng on her knees and chngtng to 
merchant] And take this money too, 
and give me mine • 

SECOND MERCHANT Bear bastards, drink 
or follow some wild fancy, 

Eor sighs and cries are the soul’s work. 

And you have none 

* IThrows the woman off 

PEASANT Come, let’s away 

ANOTHER PEASANT YeS, yCS 

ANOTHER PEASANT Comc quickly, if that 
woman had not screamed 
I would have lost my soul * 

another peasant * Come, come away 
[They tuYn to door, but are stopped 
by shouts of ‘ Countess Cathleen^ 
*Countes} Cathleanl ’ 
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CjfTHLEEN And so you trade 

♦.once more? 

FIRST MERCHANT In Spite of yOU 
What brings you here, saint with the 
sapphire eyes? 

CATHLEEN I comc to barter a soul for a 

V. 

great price. ' 

SECOND MERCHANT What mattet, if the 
soul be worth the price? 

CATHLEEN The people starve, therefore 
the people go 

Thronging to you. I hear a cry come from 
them 

And It is in my ears by night and day. 

And I would have five hundred thousand 


crowns 

That I may'Teed them till the dearth go 

by 

FIRST MERCHANT It may be the soul’s 
worth It 


CATHLEEN There is more 
The souls that you have bought must be 
set free 


FIRST MERCHANT We know of but one 


soul that’s worth the price 
CATHLEEN Being my own it seems a price- 
less thing 

SECOND MERCHANT YoU offcE US 

CATHLEEN I ofTcr my own soul 

A PEASANT Do not, do not, for souls the 
like of ours . 
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Arc not precious to God as your soul is. 

01 Vihat would Hea\en do .without .you, 
lady? 

ANOTHER PEASANT Look how thcir claws 
clutch in their leathern gloves 
FIRST MERCHAN-j- Five hundred thousand 
crowns , we give the price , 

The gold is here, the souls even while you 
speak 

Have slipped out of our bond, because your 
* face 

Has shed a light on them and filled their 
hearts 

But } ou must sign, for we omit no form 

In bu)ing a soul like yours 

SECOND MERCHANT Sign With this qUlll 

It was a feather growing on the cock 

That crowed when Peter dared deny his 
Master, 

j^\nd all who use it have great honour m 
Hell 

• [cATHLEEN leans forward to sign 
ALEEL [nishtng forward and snatchwg the 
■pen from her\ Leave all things to the 
builder of the heavens 
CATHLEEN .1 have no thoughts, I hear 
a cry — -a. cry 

ALjEL [casting the fen on the ground] I 
have seen a*vision under a green hedge, 

A hedge of hi^s and haws — men yet shall 
hear. 
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The- Archangels rolling Satan’s empty skull 
Ovet’ the mountain-tops 

FIRST MERCHANT Take him away 

[teig and shemus drag him roughly 
aioay so that he falls upon the floor 
among the pe^^sants. cathleen 
i picks up pauhtnent and signs., then 
turns towards the peasants. 
CATHLEEN Take up the money, and now 
come with me, 

When we are far from this polluted place 
I will give everybody money enough 

\_She goes out, the peasants crowding 
loiind her and kissing her diess 
ALEEL and the two merchants are 
left alone 

SECOND M Arch ANT. We must away and 
wait until she dies, 

Sitting above her tower as two grey owls, 
Waiting as many years as may be, guarding 
Our precious jewel, waiting to seize her 
soul ’ 

FIRST MERCHANT We necd but hover over 
her head in the air. 

For she has only minutes When she 
signed 

Her heart began to break Hush, hush, 
I hear 

The brazen door of Hell m'ove on its hinges, 
and the eternal revelr) float hither 
To heairten us 
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SECOVD MERCHANT Leap feathered og the 

/>«• . . 

Atid meet them with her soul caught m 
your cla\\s 

\T/iey uish out aleel crawls vito the 
middle 0/ the room The twilight 
has fallen and ^adually darkens as 
• the scene goes on There is a distant 
muttenng of thunder and a sound of 
using stoun 

• ALEEL The brazen door stands wide, ahd 
Balor comes 

Borne in his heavy car, and demons have lifted 
The age-weary eyelids from the eyes that 
ojfoi'cf 

Turned gods to stone, Barach, the traitor, 
comes • 

And the lascivious race, Caihtin, 

That cast a druid weakness and decay 
Over Sualtem’s and old DecterS’s child, 

And that great king Hell first took hold 
upon* 

When he killed Naisi and broke Deirdre’s 
heart 

And all their heads are twisted to one side, . 
For when they lived they warred on beauty 
and pe^ce • 

With obstinate, crafty, •sidelong bitterness. 

* • [ooNA enter:; 

Crouch down, old heron, out of the blind 
stonp. 
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OONA \casttng herself face downwarfs on 
the fiooi'\ Oj Maker of prote(;t her 
from the demons. 

And if a soul must need be lost, take mine 
[aleel kneels beside her, but does not 
seem to hear her -words The 
PEASANTS return They carry the 
■ COUNTESS CATHLEEN and lay her 
upon the ground before oona and 
ALEEL She lies there as if dead 
• oona O, that so many pitchers of rough 
clay 

Should prosper and the porcelain break in 
twol 

[She kisses the hands of cathleen 
A PEASANT We were under the tree where 
the path turns, • 

When she grew pale as death and fainted 
away 

^nd while we bore her hither cloudy gusts 
Blackened the world and shook us on our 
feet? 

Draw the great bolt, for no man has beheld 
So black, bitter, blinding, and sudden a 
storm 

[One who is near the door draws the bolt 
CATHLEE?f’ O, hold me, and hold me 
^ tightly, for the storm 
Is dragging me»away 

[oona takes her in her arms A 
, wojAn begins p wail 
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PEASANTS 

PEASANTS 


Hush! 

Hush I 

PEASANT WOMEN HushI 

OTHER PEASANT WOMEN Hush! 

CATHLEEN \]ialf Ttstn^ Lay all the bags 
of money m a heap. 

And when I am gone, oldt.L)ona, share them 
out ‘ 


To every man and woman judge, and give 
According to their needs 

A PEASANT WOMAN And Will she giv6 

Enough to keep my children through tlie 
dearth? 

ANOTHER PEASANT WOMAN O, Queen of 
Heaven, and all you blessed saints. 

Let us and ours be lost so she be shriven 
CATHLEEN Pend down your faces, Oona 
and Aleel, 

I gaze upon them as the swallow gazes 
Upon the nest under the eave, before ^ 
She wander the loud Waters Do not weep 
Too great a while, for there is man]' a candle 
On the High Altar though one fall Aleel, 
Who sang about the dancers of the woods. 
That know not the hard burden of the 
world, 

Having but breath in their kiUd bodies, 
farewell 1 - ^ 

And farewell, Oona, you who played with me, 
And bore me in your arms about the house 
When I was but a child and tlierefoi;e happy, 
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Therefore happy, even like those that 
dance * 

The storm is in my hair and I must go* 

[S//e dies 

ooNA Bring me the looking-glass 

[a woman brings it to her out of the 
inner roovi oona holds it over the 
• Ups of OATH Lit N All tS silent for 
a moment And then she speaks in 
a half scream 

• O, she is dead ! 

A PEASANT She was the great white lily 
of the world. 

A PEASANT. She was more beautiful than 
the pale stars 

AN OLD PEASANT WOMAN The little plant 
I love IS broken in two , 

[aleel takes looking-glass from oona 
and flings it upon the flooi so that 
It IS broken tn many -pieces 

ALEEL I shatter you in fragments, for 
the &ce 

That brimmed you up with beauty is no 
more 

And die, dull heart, for she whose mournful 
words 

Made you % 'living spirit has passed away • 

And left you but a ball of passionate dust 

Ana you, proud earth and plumy sea, fade 
out! 

For you jnay hfear no more her faltering feet, 
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But are left lonely amid the clamorous war 

Of angels upon devils 

\He stands np, ahiost every one u 
kneehng^ hit tt has groan so datk 
that only cotifused foi ms can be seen 
And I who weep 

Call curses on you, Tune and Fate and 
Chahge, ^ 

And have no excellent hope but the great 
hour 

When you shall plunge headlong through 
bottomless space 

\A flash of hghtning foUoioed immedi- 
ately by thunder 

A PEASANT WOMAN Pull him upon his 
knees before his curses 

Have plucked^ihunder and lightning on our 
heads 

ALEEL Angels and devils clash in the 
middle air, 

And brazen swords clang upon brazen helms 
\A flash of hghtning followed immedi- 
ately by thunder 

\ onder a bright spear, cast out of a sling. 

Has torn through Balor’s eye, and the dark 
clans 

Fly screaming as they fled Moytiira of old 
[Eveiything is lost in darkness. 

AN OLD MAN The Almighty wrath at our 
great weakness and sm 

Has blotted out the world and we njust die 


t 
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\The darkness is broken by a vts^narj 
light The PEASANTS seem Jo bi 
kneeling upon the rocky slope of d 
mountain^ and vapour full of stomi 
and ever-changing light is sweeping 
above them and behind them Half 
in the light, half in the shadow, stand 
armed angels * Their armour is old 
and worn, and their drawn swords 
dim and dinted They stand as if 
upon the air in formation of battle 
and look downward with stem faces 
The PEASANTS cast themselves on the 
ground 

gates of Hell, 

But speak to me, whose m#nd is smitten 
of God, 

That It may be no more with mortal things, 
^nd tell of her who lies there’ 

[He Seizes one of the angels 
• Till you speak 

You shall not drift into eternity 

THE ANGEL The light beats down, the 
gates of pearl are wide 
And she is passing to the floor of peace. 

And Mai^* of the seven tunes wounded 
, heart 

Has kissed her lips, and the long blessed 
hair 

Has fallen on her face , .The Light of Lights 



t 
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Looks aiT-£ys on toe modv^ not the ceei, 
Tne t;h2.co~ of Shador^ on me deed aJone, 

t<-' - - - - r 

jALzzL releases tee A2 ;gel C/.d eels 
oo^’A. Tell them ~ho ~alk: uoon ttie Scor 
of oeace 

Tnat I ~OuId die and go to her I love; 

The years like great black oxen tread the 
vorlcL ^ 

And God the herdsman goads them on 
behind 

And I am broken by their passing feer. 

\A so'a:d cf far-oj Lents seens to com 
from the heart cj the Ltght The 
etlsloh melts a-xa^. a?.d the f cm s cf 
the hr.eelv.g ?2AS--_xts at-pear fcixtlj 
ir fh/’ 
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‘The Countess Cathleen ’ 

f FOUND the stor7 of the Countess Cathleen m what 
professed to be a collection of Insh folk-lore in an Irish 
newspaper some years ago I wrote to the compiler, 
askmg about its source, but got no answer, but have smce 
heard that it was translated from Les Matinies de Timothie 
Tnmm a good many years ago, and has been dnftmg about 
the Irish press ever smce Ldo Lespis gives it as an 
Irish story, and though the editor of Folklore has kmdly 
advertised for information, the only ■Chnstian variant I 
know of IS a Donegal tale, given by Mr Larmmie m his 
West Irish Folk Tales and Romances, of a woman who 
goes to hell for ten years to save her •husband, and stays 
There another ten, havmg Jieen granted permission to 
carry away as many souls as could cling to her skirt 
Ldo Lesph^may have added a few details, but I haVe no 
doubt of the essential antiquity of what seems to me the 
most impressive form of one of the supreme parables of 
the world The parable came to the Greeks m the 
sacnfice of Alcestis, but her sacrifice was less overwhehn- 
mg, less apparently irremediable Ldo Lespds tells the 
story as foUows — • 

Ce que je vaiS vous dire ast un rdat du carSme irlandais 
Le lioiteui, I’aveujle, le paralytique des rues de Dubhn 
ou de Limenck, vous le diraient mieui que moi, cher 
lecteur,si vous alhfZ le leur demander, un sixpence d’argent 
h la mam ♦—II n’est pas ime jeupe fiUe catholique k laqueUe 
285 
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on ne I ait appns pendant les jours de preparation a la 
communion samte, pas im berger des bords de la Blaci.- 
water t^ui ne le pifisse redire a la veillee 

H y a bien longtemps qu’il apparut tout-a-coup dans 
la vieille Irlande deux marchands mconnus dont personne 
n avait oul parler, et qui parlaient n&nmoins avec la plus 
grande perfection la langue du pays Leurs cheveui 
etaient noirs et ferr& avec de I’ot et leurs robes d’une 
grande magn’ficence ^ 

Tous deux semblaient avoir le meme age, ils parais- 
saient ^tre des bommes de cmquante ans, car leur barbe 
gnsonnait un peu 

Or, h. cette ^poque, comme aujourd’bui, I’lrlandt 
etait pauvre, car le soleil avait dtd rare, et des r^coltes 
presque nuUes Les mdigents ne savaient k quel samt 
se \ ouer, et la misere devenait de plus en plus 
temble ^ ^ 


1 botellene ou descendirent les marcbands fastueux 
on cbercba k p&i^trer leurs dessems mais ce fiit en vain, 
us demeur^irent sdencieux et discrets 

Et pendant qu’ih demeur^rent dans l’b6tellene, ils ne 
c^ermt de compter et de recompter des sacs de pieces 

d or, dont la vive clart6 s’apercevait k travers les vitres 
du logis , 

Gmtlemen, leur dit I’b&tesse un jour, d’ou vient qut 
vous etes si opulents, et que, Venus pour secounr la mis^re 
pubbi^^ vous ne fassiez pas de bonnes ceuvrds^ 

— elie bbtesse, r^pondit I’un d’eui, nous n’avons pas 
voulu auCT au-devant d’mfortunes bonorables, dans la 
crainte detre trompes par des mis^res fictives que la 
douleur frappe ^ k porte, nous ouvnrons 

Le lendemam, quand on sut qu’d existait deux opulents 
^''’ungers prets k prodiguer Tor, k foule*' asskgea leur 
logis, mais les figures des gens qui en sortaient Etaient 
bien diierses X,es uns avaient k fierte dans le re^rd, 
les autres portaient la bonte au front Les deui trafiquants 
acbetaient des ames pour le d^mon L’ame d’un vieillard 
valait vingt pieces d or, pas un penny ^e plus,«, car Satan 


I . 
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— Corabici cs b joni ? 

— ^Pcar £ns::it a ar^crit 
— Qinib a ce cbiteaux, de bo s et de tcrrts ' 
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grams ^et les fourrages amvassent en abondance des pajs 
d’Onent Mais, huit jours, c’etait im siecle * huit jours 
n6ce:si\:aiciit une ' sonune immense pour subvemr aux 
exigences de la disette, et les pauiTes allaient ou 
eipircr dans les angoisses de la faim, ou, reniant les 
saintes maximes de I’Evangile, vendre a vil pnx leur 
ame, le plus beau pr^ent de la munificence du Seigneur 
tout-puissant *■ 

Et K-ettjT’aiait plus un,"* obole, car eUe ai ait abandonni 
son chateau aux malheureux 

Elle passa douze heures dans les lannes et le dcuil, 
arrachant ses cheveux couleur de soled et meurtnssant 
son scm couleur du Iis puis elle se leva r&olue, animcv. 
par un nf sentiment de ddsespoir 

Elle se rcndit chez les marchands d’amcs 

— Due I oulcz-i ous ? dirent-ils 

— ^'^ous achetcz dcs amcs ^ 

Oui, un pcu malgre lou', n’est-ce pa', saintc aui 
}cux de saphir ? 

Aujourd’hui je \icns \ou3 proposer un marcht, 
rcpnt-cllc 

— LcqucI ' 

— j ’ll une Tmc ? icndrc , mais elle est chcrc 

Ou importc cllc est prccicusc ^ I’amc, comme Ic 
dnma^t, s’-’ppRcic a si bhrchcur 

— C’cct h micnnc, dit Kelt} 

Ee ^dcux cnvo^cj de Satan trcsta’llilcnt Lcur^ 
g'l'it. s adongcreit 'nu^ Icurs pints do cuir , Icuri 'lui 
gr •. c'mcLErtPt — 1’ me, pure, imnrculcc, iirgnak dt 
t * c ef’it tnc icqui'it on napprecpble 

Otn'.llc dime, CO nbitn ioi’k/-iou' ^ 

— Ct V enqum-o milk tcu d'or 

‘ — OV • p dirent I-r mirchand ct ‘iK tt'-dircr' 
k**, i 1 ** r^* f m r c’chev d_ ro r qi ’c'lc ' r" 


I , CO'- r . <. 
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vous donne les pauvres attendront la. huitaine n^jessaire 
et pas une de leurs Smes ne sera bvr^e au d&mon 

Puis elle s’enferma et recommanda qu’on ne vint pas 
la d^ranger 

Trois jours se pass^rent, elle n’appela pas, die ne 
sortit pas 

Quand on ouvrit sa porte, on la trouva raide et froide 
elle dtait morte de doiieur 

Mais la^ vente de cette 2zne §1 adorable dans sa cbant6 
fut d^dar^e nuUe par le Seigneur car elle avait sauv^ 
ses conatoyens de la morte dtemelle 

Apr^ la huitamc, des vaisseaui nombreui amen&rent k 
lilrlande aSamde d’lmmenses provisions de grains 

La famme n’^tait plus possible Quant am marchands, 
ils disparurent de leur hbtellene, sans qu’on sflt jamais 
ce qu’ds ^taient devenus 

Toutcfbis, les pScheurs de la Blackwater prdendent 
qu’ils sont enchamfe dans une pnson souterrame par 
ordre de Lucifer jusqu’au moment ob ils pourront livrer 
I’ame de Ketty qui leur a ^chapp^ Je vous dis la l^gende 
telle que je Is sais • 

Mais les pauvres Pont racontd d’2ge en Sge et les 
enfants de Cork et de Dublm chantent encore la ballade 
dont voici les demiers couplets — • 


Pour sauver les pauvres qu’elle aime 
» Ketty donna 
Son espnt, sa croyance mSme 
Satan paya 

Cette Sme au d^voflment subhme, 
En €cu 3 d’or, 

Disons pour racheter son crime, 

• ' Confiuor 


Mais I’ange qui se fit coupable 
Tar chants 

Au s^JOur d’amour mefiable 
. * Est remonti 
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^ Satan vaincu n’eut pas de pnse 
Sur ce ccEur d’or , 

Chantoris sous la nef de I’^glise, 

Conjiteor 

N’est-ce pas que ce rdcit, ne de I’lmagination des poetes 
catholiques de la verte 6rm, est une v^ntable rc^cit de 
careme ? c 

The CouniCss Caihlee 7 H.v>&s acted in Dubliq in 1899, 
with Mr Marcus St John and Mr Trevor Loive as 
the First and Second Demon, Mr Valentine Grace as 
Shemus Rua, Master Charles Sefton as Teig, Madame 
San Carola as Alary, A'liss Florence Farr as Aleel, Ali'i 
Anna Alather as Oona, Mr Charles Holmes as the 
Herdsman, Air Jack Wilcox as the Gardener, A'lr 
Walford as a Peasant, Aliss Doroth} Paget as a Spirit, 
All's A'l Kelly as a Peasant Woman, Mr T E Wilkinson 
as a Servant, and A'liss Alay Whitty as The Countess 
Kathleen Thej had to face a very vehement opposi- 
tion stirred up b> a politician and a newspaper, the one 
accusing me in a'' pamphlet, the other in long articles 
da) after da), of blasphem) because of the language 
of the demons or of Shemus Rua, and because I made a 
woman 'ell her soul and )ct escape damnation, and of a 
lad of patriotism because I made Insh men and women, 
wiio It Seems, never did such a thing, 'cll theirs 'I he 
politician or the newspaper persuaded some fbrt) Catholic 
students to 'ign a protest against the plav, and a Cardinal, 
who avowed that he had not read it, to male anotlur, 
and both politician and newspaper made 'uch obvious 
app-ab to tile audieaice to brea' the peace, tint a score 
or 'o ol police were ■'cnt to the theatre to see th'’t thc; 
lud I n 1 had, however, no reason to regret the rcuh. 
fo' the 'till , CO) inin^ al.iu t all tint wa^ dia.mguishr 
in Dubl n ’ad a 1 dlerv of ar.ran' ^ahle 1 1 i ted r 1 the 
f'ee lo,n ot hte-atiirc 

vAe' ih- t rlo-iraace in 1899 I ’ Idcd the Jo e 'Cc'"'* 
b. wi. ) \1 c' ’''d the Conte , anJ in th . nc fa'i" 


1 
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the pla^ was reined m New York b> Miss W/shcrlcy 
ns M cjl as being plajed a good deal in England and America 
b\ amitcurs Now at last I have made a complete 
Tension to make it suitable for performance at the Abbey 
Theatre The first two scenes are almost wholly new, 
and throughout the play I have added or left out such 
passages as a stage cijcncnce of some years showed me 
encumbered the action t the play in its first form having 
been w ritten before I knew aiTytliing of the theatre I 
have left the old end, however, in tJic version prmted m 
the bodj of this bool, because the change for dramatic 
has been made for no better reason than that 
— e\en at the Abbey Theatre — are almost 
ignorant of Irish mythology — or because a shallow stage 
made the elaborate vision of armed angels upon a mountam- 
sidc impossible The new end is particularly suited to 
the Abbey stage, w here the stage platform can be brought 
out in front of the proscenium and have a flight of steps 
at one side up which the Angel comes, crossing towards 
the back of the stage at the opposite sk^ The prmcipal 
lighting IS from two arc lights in the balcony whidi throw 
their lights into the faces of the players, making foot- 
lights unnecessary The room at Shemus Rua’s house 
IS suggested by a great grey curtam — a colour which 
becomes full of rich tmts undtr the stream of light from 
the arcs T^e two or more arches m the third scene 
permit the use of a gauze The short front scene before 
the last IS just long enough when played with mcidental 
music to allow the scene set behind it to be changed 
The play when played without mterval m this way lasts 
a little over an hour 

The play w;^ <performed at the Abbey Theatre for th^ 
first time on December 14, 1911, Miss Maire O’Neill 
taking! the part of the Counfess, and the last scene from 
the going out of the Merchants was as follows — 

[merchants rush out aleel crawls into the 
middle oj* the room , ^ the twilight has fallen 
and gradually darkens 'as the scene goes on 
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OTHER PEASANT WOMEN Hush ' 

CATHLEEN {half Ttstn^ Lay all the bags of^onej' 
in a heap, • • 

And when I am gone, old Oona, share them out 
To every man and woman judge, and give 
Accordmg to their needs 


A PEASANT WOMAN And H ill she give 

Enough to teep my ckldren through the dearth ? 

ANOTHER PEASANT w?)MAN Q, Quccn of ^eaven, and 
all you blessed saints. 

Let us and ours be lost, so she be shnven 

CATHEEEN Bend down your faces, Oona and Aleel , 

1 gaze upon them as the swallow gazes 
Upon the nest under the eave, before 
She wander the loud waters Do not weep 
Too great a while, for there is many a candle 
On the High Altar though one fall Aleel, 

Who sang about the dancers of the woods, 

That know not the hard burden of the world, 

Havmg but breath m their kmd bodies, farewell ’ 

And farewell, Oona, you who played "nth me 
And bore me m your arms about the house 
When I was but a child — and therefore happy, 

Therefore happy even hie those that d^ce 
•The storm is m my hair and I must go tltes 

OONA Bnng me the looLmg-glass 

[A *voMAN brings it to her out of inner room 
OONA holds the glass over the lips of cathleen 
All ts Silent for a moment, then she speaks tn 
a half-scream 

O, she IS dead * 

A PEASANT She was the great white My of the v, odd 
A PEASANT ‘She was more beautiful than the pale stai# 
AN OLD PEASANT woMAN^ The httle plant I loved is 
•broken m tv o 

[aleel tak?s looking-glass from oona and flings 
it upon floor, so that U ts broken tr man) pieces 
aleel J shattei*you m fragments, for the face 
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That bnmmed jou up with beaut7 is no more , 

And d^e, dull heart, for you that were a mirror 
Are btt a ball of passionate dust again * 

And level earth and plumy sea, nse up ^ 

And haughty sky, fall down ' 

A PEASANT WOMAN PuU him Upon his knees, 

His curses wdl pluck hghtning on our heads 

ALEEL Angels and devils clash ir the middle air. 

And brazen swords clang upon bihzen helms 
Look, look, a spear has gone through Belial’s ef& ' 

[J aiinged ancei., carrying a torch and a sword, 
enters from the r zoith eyes fixed upon some 
distant thing The angel is about to pass oh ! 
to the L when aleel speaks The angel stops 
a moment and turns 

Look no more on the half-dosed gates of HeB, 

But speak to me whose mmd is smitten of God, 

That it may be no more with mortal thmgs 
And tell of her who lies there 

\The ANGEL turns again and is about to go, but ts 
seisced bp aleel 

Till you speak 

Y ou shall not dnft mto eternity 

THE ANGEL Tlje hght beats down , the gates of pearl 
are wide 

And she is passmg to the flo&r of peace, 

AndiMary of the seven times wounded heartc 
Has kissed her lips, and the long blessed hair 
Has fallen on her face , the Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed. 

The Shadow of Shadovi s on the deed alone 

[aleel releases the angel and kneels 
, ooNA TeU them to walk upon the floot of peace. 

That I v ould die and go to her I love , 

The years like great black oxen tread the world, ^ 

And God the herdsman goads them oh behmd. 

And I am broken by their passmg feet 
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O Rose, thou art sick, 
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PREFACE 


This play contains more of my first experi- 
ments in blank verse than any other in my 
books, for The Countess Cnthleen, though 
published before it, was all rewritten for 
later editions Many passages that pleased 
me when I wrote them, and some that please 
me still, are mere ornament without dramatic 
value A revival of the play ^ut a few days 
ago at the Abbey Theatre enabled me to 
leave out these and other passages and to 
test the play without them • I think that 
il gained greatly, became indeed for the 
first time, tolerable drama, certainly for -the 
first time for many years gave its author 
pleasure Amateurs perform it more often 
than any other play of mine, and I urge 
them to omit all lines that I have enclosed 
in brackets* • It should sound simple and 
natural if played with the text I recom- 
men*d, and it may be that it would read 
better too, being a more perfect action, 
but I hesitate *to leave out altogether what 
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man}^ people like, what, it may be, I can no 
longer judge ^ Somebody, Dr Todhunter, 
the dramatic poet, I think, had said in my 
hearing that dramatic poetry must be 
oratorical, and I think that I wrote partly 
to prove that false, but every now and then 
I lost courage, as it seems,, and remembering 
that I had some rej^utation as a lyric poet 
wrote for the reader of lyrics When I saw 
It played with all needless and all mere 
lyrical passages cut away, I recalled the 
kind of pleasure that I had sought to create, 
and at last listened with the hope that this 
pleasure had reached those about me Mr 
Lennox Robinson, the producer, had kept 
all the players except the fairy child as still 
and statuesquf as possible, so that the blank 
verse where there is so little animation seemed 
their natural utterance. 

W B YEATS ^ 


Inarch lo 



Scene ~A room with aAiearth on the floor tn 
the middle of a deep alcove to the Right 
There are benches tn the alcove and a table, 
and a crucifix on the wall The alcove is 
full of a glow of light from the fire There 
IS an open door faang the audience to the 
Left, and to the left of this a bench Through 
the door one can see the forest It is night, 
but the moon or a late sunset glimmers through 
the trees and carries the eye far ofi into a 
vague, mysterious world mIurteen bruin, 

SHAWN BRUIN, and BRIDGET BRUIN Sit tn 
the alcove at the table or abouy the fire They 
are dressed tn the costume of tome remote 
time, and near them sits an old pnest, 
FATHER HART He may be dressed as a 
friar There is food and dnnk upon the 

table MARY BRUIN stands by the door 

reading a book If she looks up she can ' 
see through the door into the wood ^ 

gRiDGET Because • I bid her clean the 
pots for supper 

She took that old book down out of the 
thgtch , * ^ 
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She htis been doubled over it ever since. 

We should ba deafened by her groans and 
moans 

Had she to work as some do. Father Hart; 
Get up at dawn like me and mend and scour 
Or ride abroad in the boi^^'erous night like 

you, , ^ ‘ 

The pyx and blessed bread under yoiir arm 
SHAWN. Mother, you are too cross 
BRIDGET You’ve married her,^ 

And fear to vex her and so take her part 
MAURTEEN [/O FATHER HARt] It IS but 

right that youth should side with youth, 
She quarrels with my wife a bit at times, 

And IS too deep just now in the old book* 
But do not blame her greatly, [she will grow 
As quiet as a puff-ball in a tree 
When but the moons of marriage dawn and 

For half a score of times ] 

father hart Their hearts are wild, 
As be the hearts of birds, till childr’en come 
BRIDGET She would not mind the kettle, 
milk the cow, 

Or even lay the knives and spread the cloth 

^ siiAWR Mother, if only 

M lURTEFN Shawn, this is half empt) , 
Go, bring up the best bottle that we have. 
FATHER HART I ntvcr sav ficF read a book 
before, 

W liat can it bci^ 
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MAURTEEN [/o shawnJ What are, you 
waiting for? . , 

You must not shake it when you draw the 
cork, 

It’s precious wine, so take your time about it 
[To Prtest'\ ^ [sHAWtJ goes 

[There was a Spaniard wrecked at Ocris 
Head, 

When I was young, and I have still some 
bottles ] 

He cannot bear to hear her blamed , the book 
Has lam up in the thatch these fifty years, 
My father told me my grandfather wrote it, 
And killed a heifer for the binding of it — 
[But supper’s spread, and we can talk and 
eat] 

It was little good he got out of the book, 
Because it filled his house with rambling 
fiddlers, 

j^d rambling ballad-makers and the like 
[The griddle-bread is Acre in front of you ] 
Colleen, what is the wonder in that book,* 
That you must leave the bread to cool ? 
Had I 

Or had my father read or written books 
There were no stocking stuffed with yellow 
guineas* • 

To 5ome when I am dead to Shawn and } ou 
FATHER HARi*. You should not fill your 
head with foolish dreams 
What are you reading? , 
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M^RY How a Princess Edane, 

A daughter o( a King of Ireland, heard 
A voice singing on a May Eve like this, 
And followed half awake and half asleep. 
Until she came into the Land of Faery, 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave. 
Where nobody gets old aFd crafty and wise. 
Where nobody gets^old and bitter of tongue 
And she is still there, busied with a dance 
Deep in the dewy shadow of a wood, 

[Or where stars walk upon a mountain-top 
MAURTEEN Persuade the colleen to put 
down the book. 

My grandfather would mutter lust such 
things. 

And he was no judge of a dog or a horse. 
And any idle boy could blarney him, 

Just speak your mind 

FATHER HART Put it away, my colleen, 
[God spreads the heavens above us like 
great wings ' 

And gives a little round of deeds and days. 
And then come the wrecked angels and 
set snares, 

And bait them with light hopes and heavy 
dreams. 

Until the heart is puffed with pride and goes 
Half shuddering and half joyous from God’s 
peace,] i 

For It was some wrecked angel, blind with 
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Who flattered Edane’s heart with ijierry 
words . , 

My colleen, I have seen some other girls 
Restless and ill at ease, but years went by 
And they grew like their neighbours and 
were glad ^ 

In minding children, working at the churn, 
And gossiping of weddings and of wakes, 
[For life moves out of a red flare of dreams 
Into a common light of common hours. 

Until old age bring the red flare again ] 

MAURTEEN That’s true — but she’s too 
young to know it’s true 

BRIDGET She’s old enough to know that 
If IS wrong 
To mope and idle 

MAURTEEN I’ve little iilame for her, 

She’s dull when my big son is in the fields, 
And that and maybe this good woman’s 
tongue 

^[ave driven her to hid% among her dreams 
Like children from the dark under the Ifed- 
clothes 

BRIDGET She’d never do a turn if I were 
silent 

MAURTEEM And maybe it is natural upon 
May Eve • 

To ^ream of the good* people But tell me, 

girl, • 

If you’ve the branch of blessed quicken wood 
That wopien hing upon Jie post of the door 
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Thatj they may send good luck into the 
^louse? 

Remember they may steal new -married 
brides 

After the fall of twilight on May Eve, 

Or what old women mutter at the fire 
Is but a pack of lies 

FATHER* HART ‘ It may be truth 
We do not know the limit of those powers 
God has permitted to the evil spirits 
For some mysterious end You have don^’ 
right [/o Mary] , 

It’s well to keep old innocent customs up 

[mary bruin /las taken a bough of 
quicken 'bjood /; om a seat and hung 
ft on a naij tn the door-post A 
girl .child strangely diessed, peihaps 
in facjy gi een^ comes out of the mood 
and takes it am ay 

MARI I had no sooner hung it on the nail 
Before a child ran up'out of the wind; 

She In'; caught it in her hand and fondled it, 
[1 Itr face IS pale as water before daw'n ] 
lATuiR H \RT Y hose child can this 
MM nil ^ No one’s child at all 

vShc often dreams that some one has cone bi, 
\\ hen there w is nothinc but a pUft V v iial 
MAI "i Ihee hue taken awa\ the ble^'se'd 
(juicl- e n V oovl, 

lhe\ V ill not bung coo,! luck into tlv' 
house , 
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Vet I nni glad that I \\as courteous to theiUj 
For arc not the), likewise, children of Cod? 
FATHtu HART Collecn, they are the chil- 
dren of the fiend, 

And thev have power until the end of Time, 
\Vhtn God shnl[ fight with them a great 
pitched battle 
And hath them into pieces 

MARI He will smile. 

Father, perhaps, and open His great door 
* rATHER HART Did but thc lawless angels 
see that door 

The) would fall, slam by everlasting peace, 
And when such angels knock upon our 
doors, 

Who goes with them must drive through 
thc same storm • 

\An <inu comes lound the door-post and 
knocks and beckons It ts clearly 
, sctn tn thc silvery' light Mary 

RRUiN goes *to door and stands tn 
*it f 01 a moment maurteen brIjin 

IS busy filling father hart’s plate 
BRIDGET BRUIN s til s the fire 
MARY [coming to tablel There’s somebody 
out there that beckoned me 
And raised *her hand as though it held a cup* 
Anc^shc was drmking’from it, so it may be 
That she is thirSty 

[She takes milk from the table and 
• cames^it to the fioor 
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FATHER HART, That Will be the child 

That ^'ou would have it was no child at all 
BRIDGET [And maybe. Father, what he 
said was true; 

For there is not another night in the year 
So wicked as to-night 

MAURTEEN Nodiing Can harm us 

While the good Father’s undernea.th our 
roof 

MARY A little queer old woman dressed 
in green 

BRIDGET The good people beg for milk 
and fire 

Upon May Eve — ^woe to the house that 
gives, 

For they have power upon it for a year 
MAURTEEN cHush, Woman, hushJ 
BRIDGET She’s given milk away 

I knew she would bring evil on the house 
MAURTEEN ' Who WaS It? 

MARY Both the tongue and face were 
strange 

MAURTEEN Some strangers came last week 
to Clover Hill , 

She must be one of them ] 

BRIDGET I am afraid 

*- FATHER HART The Cross Will keep all 
evil from the house i. 

While It hangs there '■ 

MAURTEEN Comc, Sit beside me, colleen, 
And put away your^dreams of discontent. 
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For I uoufd lia\c jou liglit up m) lasUdays, 
Dike the good glow of the turf, and \vhcn I 
die 

Vou'il bt the wealthiest hereabout, for, 
tolletn, 

I haac a •^tockint^ full of )ello\v guineas 
Hidden aw a) where nobody can fijid it 
iiRiDoiT You arc the fool of every pretty 
flee, 

And I must spare and pinch that my son’s 
wife 

Ma) ha\c all kinds of ribbons for her head 
vAURTiLN Do not be cross, she is a 
right good girl ! 

[The butter is by }our elbow, Father Hart 
M} colleen, haac not Fate and Time and 
Change • 

Done aacll for me and for old Bridget thcrc^] 
We haac a hundred acres of good land, 

^\nd sit beside each other at tne fire 
I haa'C this reverend Father for my friend, 

I look uj?on your face and my son’s facc^ — 

\\ c’vc put lus plate by yours — and here he 
comes, 

And brings w'lth him the only thing we have 
lacked, 

Abundance 'of good avine [sHAavN confks 
• VI ] Stir up the fire. 

And put ncav tlirf upon it till it blaze. 

To avatch the turf-smoke coiling from the 
fire, 
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And feel content and wisdom in your heart, 
This IS the best of life, [when we arc young 
We long to tread a way none trod before, 
But find the excellent old way through lov^ 
And through the care of children, to the 
hour ^ 

For bidding Fate and Time and Change 
good-bye.] 

[mary stands for a moment in the door, 
and then takes a sod of Unf 
the fire and goes out through the 
doo7 SHAWN /o/ZoTOJ Jicr and meets 
he) coming in 

SHAWN What is It draws you to the chill 
o’ the wood? 

There is a light among the stems of the trees 
That makes oive shiver 

MARY [A little queer old man 

Made me a si^n to show he wanted fire 
To light his pipe ] 

BRIDGET YouVe given milk and fire 

Up6n the unluckiest night of the'^year and 
brought. 

For all you know, evil upon the house 
Before you married you were idle and fine 
And went about with ribbons on your head, 
And now — no, Father, I will speak my 
mind — •• t 

She IS not a fitting wife for ahy man 

SHAWN Be quiet, mother! 

MAURTEEN 3^ou are mucli too cross 


;hi hoijvc, , 

here 1 nuf^t hrir all a bitter tongue, 
Into the power of tacncsl 

1 5 Yoti know well 

Ib-w callinfi thc^to'oJ people in tint name, 
O'" ttll ir.e of tlu-i over mucli at nil, 

t'fini: ill kiniis of ml on flit houtc 
” \ Conu, firritc, ttkt me out of this 

i nil houn ' 

*I et me hn\c all (he fretdom I ln\e lost, 
^\<lrk when J will and idle when 1 willl 
r-’cics. come t ikt me out of this dull world, 
1 O' I wouivi ritk with \ou upon the wind 
[Kitft on {he (op of (he thshcvcJitd bde,] 

And oincc upon the mountains like a flame 
HI r iiAna You cannotknow' the mean- 
ing of a our words 

’’Ara l-arlitr, I am right aacari’ of four 
, (oncucs 

A tongue that is too craft) and too avise, 

A tongue that is too godl) and too grave, 

A tongue that is more hitter than the tide, 
Anti a kind tongue too full of drowsy love, 
Of drows) love and ni) captivit) 

[siiAW N iiRuiN /ends her to n scat at 
*t)ic left oj the door * 

SiiAVN Do not blame me, I often lie 
aavakc * 

Thinking that all things trouble your bright 
htvad * . 
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HoTr/beautinil :t is — -Tciir bread pda fora- 

bsad 

Under a doadv Dicssomng of iidr! 

Sit covm neside me nere — ^ttiese are too oid. 
And 'na\ e forgotten they vrera ever young, 
''AStY. O, YOU are me sreat dcor-ncst of 

• . • •— t - 

tnis House, 

Amd I tbe*Oranch cd olessed cuicken'rreoe. 
And if I could I’c hang upon me nost. 

Till I had Drought goon iuc'-t .nto the ncuse. 

rdU ar:'(if o Ur :r-\! ’:r"^ 

C'lt ic:\ f 7' di priest cr { d;r 
'.cr arr:sfs' 

F.mHEn H.-mr Mv daugnter, ra-te his 
hanc — ov lo^ e alone 

God bmes us to Hitaseif and to me hearth, 
Tnat snuts uscAom nne rraste oevona H:s 

From maccen.-o; Eeecom a-'d oernider*r£- 


1 c^nt ' 
SH.-^vrv. Woaic 


-a, 


ne wor a mere mme 
* to g:\e .t ^oa. < 

A-'d net ts cu'et .neartns do-e, o,it c. e- 
Aii tntt rev. rerment of ‘ ntt ana Aeeao'".. 
If ’ oa vou a ra- e t. 

' -nt. I VO, a tme me v*c"’a 

.1 a o'm -t ‘ nto n eees 1 -'a* a^ 

To -ec "cj s — 'e v-tc ’ "g a c-u-'o e -'Y 
s- - v' T^e" I Trca’a ’“'Oa’a n "O" a c*' 
■'-c 'ra rc’v, 

V, t 1 " : : c e "m. a~- e c' o' or v,'a 
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And nothing marred or old to do you wjong, 
And crowd the enraptured quipt of thc^ky 
With candles burning to your lonely face 
Mari Your looks arc all the candles that 
I need 

SHAWN Once ^a fly dancing in a beam 
of the sun, * 

Or the light Wind blowing out of tFe dawn, 
Could fill your heart with dreams none other 
knew, 

l 3 ut now the indissoluble sacrament 
Has mixed your heart that was most proud 
and cold 

With my warm heart for ever, the sun and 
moon 

Must fade and heaven be rolled up like a 
scroll, • 

But your white spirit still walk by my spirit 
[A Votce suigtng tn the wood 
, maurtfen There’s some ’one singing 
Why, It’s but a child 

It sang, ^ The lonely of heart is withered 
away ’ 

A strange song for a child, but she sing 
sweetly 

Listen, listen 1 [Goes to door 

MARY * * O, cling close to me, * 
Beoause I have said wicked things to-night 
THE VOICE The wind blows out of th( 
gates of the day, 

The wind blows over thf lonely of heart, 
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And* the lonely of heart is withered away, 
AMiile the faeries dance in a place apart. 
Shaking their milk-white feet m a nng, 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air; 

For they hear the wmd laugh and murmur 
and sing ^ 

Of a land where even the “old are fair. 

And even the wise are merry of tongue. 

But I heard a reed of Coolaney say, 

‘ "When the wind has laughed and murmured 
and sung 

The lonelv of heart is withered, away I’ 

^LA.URTEE^:. Being happy, I would have 
all others happy, 

So I will bring her m out of the cold 

[He hnvgs tn the fa er} child 
THE CHILD® [I tire of winds and waters 
and pale lights 

MAURTEEX And that’s no wonder, for 
when night has fallen] , 

The wood’s a cold and a bewildering place, 
Bui vou are welcome here * 

THE CHILD I am welcome here 

[For when I tire of this warm little house] 
But there is one here that must awav, away 
vAURTEEN O, listen to her dreamy and 
* strange talk ’ * 

Arc 10U not cola' * < 

THE CHILD I V ill croudu dov n beside 
vou, 

For I ha\c run a long, long, v a) thir night 
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BRIDGET, You havc a comely shape , 
MAURTEEN Your hair is^wet 

BRIDGET I’ll warm your chilly feet 
MAURTEEN You have come indeed 

A long, long way — for I have never seen 
Your pretty face— and must be tu-ed and 
hungty, 

Here is Some bread and wine 

THE CHILD The wine is bitter 

Old mother, have you no sweet food for me? 
BRIDGET I have some honey 

, goes into the next room 

MAURTEEN You have coaxing ways, 

The mother was quite cross before you came 
[BRIDGET returns with the honey and 
fills a pornnger <wfth nnlk 
BRIDGET She is the child of^entle people, 
look 

At her white hands and at her pretty dress 
1,’ve brought you some new milk, but wait 
a while * 

And I wiW put It to the fire to warm, 

For things well fitted for poor folk like us 
Would never please a high-born child like 
you 

THE CHILD From dawn, when you must 
blow ^he fire ablaze, ” 

Yoik work your fingers to the bone, old 


mother * 
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But ;vou must work your fingers to the bone 

Beca^use your,heart is old 

BRIDGET. The young are idle. 

THE CHILD Your memories have made 
you wise, old father, 

The young must sigh ^through many a 
dream and ho^e, 

But you are wise because your heart is old 
[BRIDGET her more bread and honey 

MAURTEEN O, who would think to find 
so young a girl 

Loving old age and wisdom? ^ 

THE CHILD No more, mother 

MAURTEEN What a small bite' The 
milk is ready now [Hands tt to her~\ 
What a small sip 1 

THE CHILD * Put on my shoes, old mother 

For I would like to dance now I have eaten, 

The reeds are dancing by Coolaney lake. 

And I would ‘like to dance until the reeds , 

And the white waves have danced them- 
• selves asleep ' 

[BRIDGET -puts OH the shoes^ and the 
CHILD IS about to dance^ but suddenly 
sees the crucifix and shtteks and 
covers her eyes 

•What is that ugly thing on* the black 
cross ? • « 

FATHER HART You canhot know how 
naughty your words are! 

That is our Blessed, Lord , «> 
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THE CHILD Hide It away] 

BRIDGET I have begun to b? afraid again 
THE CHILD Hide It away! 

MAURTEEN That would be wickedness I 
BRIDGET That would be sacrilege! 

THE CHILD ^ The tortured thing! 
Hide It away! 

MAURTEEN Her parents are to blame 
FATHER HART That IS the image of the 
Son of God 

* THE CHILD \caresstng htnt\ Hide it away, 
hide It away! 

MAURTEEN No, nO 

FATHER HART Bccausc you are so young 
and like a bird, 

That must take fright at every stir of the 
leaves • 

I will go take it down 

THE CHILD Hide It away! 

And cover it out of sight and dut of mind I 

[father HART lakcs CTUCtfix from wall 
•and carries it towards inner roonr 
FATHER HART Since you have come into 
this barony, 

I will instruct you in our blessed faith, 

And being so keen witted you’ll soon learn 
•• [To the others^ 

We^ust be tender to* all budding things, 

Our Maker let Tio thought of Calvary 
Trouble the morning stars in their first song 
, * ^ [Puts (Tuctfix in inner room 
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TijE CHILD Here is level ground for 
^ancing^ I will dance 

[Svigs ] 

The wind blows out of the gates of the day, 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 
And the lonely of heart is* withered away 

* [6’/;^? dances 

MARY [to shawk] Just now when she 
came near I thought I heard 
Other small steps beating upon the floor. 
And a faint music blowing in the wind. 
Invisible pipes giving her feet the tune 
SHAWN I heard no steps but hers 
MARY I hear them now. 

The unhol} powers are dancing m the 
house « 

MAURTEEN Comc o\ er here, and if }ou 
promise me 

Not to talk wickedl) of hoi} things 
I amU gi\c \ou something 

IHF cfiiiD Bring It me, old father 

A’AURiLFN Here are some ribbons that 
1 bought in the tov n 
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THE CHILD Ahj but you love this ^fire- 
side Do you love me? 

* *1^ 

FATHER HART When the Almighty puts 
so great a share 

Of His own ageless youth into a creature. 
To look IS but to love 

THE CHILD *. But you lovc Him' 
BRiDOET She IS blaspheming * 

THE CHILD And do you love me too? 
MARY I do not know 

•the child You love that young man 

there, 

* ^ 

Yet I could make }ou ride upon the winds, 
[Run on the top of the dishevelled tide,] 

And dance upon the mountains like a flame 
MARY Queen of Angels and kind saints 
defend us! ► 

Some dreadful thing will happen A while 
ago 

She took away the blessed quidken wood 
FATHER HART You*fear because of her 
unmeasured prattle, 

She knows no better Child, how old are 
you? 

THE CHILD When winter sleep is abroad 
my hair grows thin. 

My feet unsteady When the leaves awakes 
My/nother carries mo in her golden arms, 
I’ll soon put on*my womanhood and marry 
The spirits of wood and water, but who can 
tell. 
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Tslieji I vras born for tiie nrst time' I think 
I am much older than the eagle cock 
[That blinks and blinics on Bailygaivley Hill ] 
And he is the oldest thing under the moon. 
F.-iTHER tiART O shc IS of tlic faerv people, 
THE CHILD ^ One called 

I sent mv messengers for milk and fire, 

She called aeain ana after that I came 

\AU except sH.-.vrN' m.d bruin 

gutJ-er hel v d tJ e p?:csi for protectioi 
SHWN Though lou have madfe 

all these obeaient, 

Yon have not charmed mv sfght and vron 
from me 

A i^ish or gift to make \ou powerful; 
ril turn you from the house 

FnTHER H^FT Xc. I Will face her. 

THE CHILD Because lou toorC awav the 
crucifix 
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[The Holy Martyrs and the Innocents, 

The adoring Magi in their coats of maif,] 
And He who died and rose on the third day, 
[And all the nine angelic hierarchies ] 

[The CHILD kneels upon the settle beside 
MARY and puts her arms about her 
Cry, daughter, to*the Angels and the Saints 
THE c«iLD You shall*go with He, newly- 
married bride. 

And gaze upon a merrier multitude 
[White-armed Nuala, Aengus of the Birds, 
Feacra of the hurtling foam, and him 
Who is the ruler of the Western Host, 
Finvarra, and their Land of Heart’s Desire,] 
Where beauty has no ebb, decay no flood. 
But joy IS wisdom. Time an endless song 
I kiss you and the world begirt to fade 
SHAWN Awake out of that trance — and 
cover up 

Your eyes and ears * 

FATHER HART She toust both look and 
listea, 

For only the soul’s choice can save her now 
Come over to me, daughter, stand beside 
me, 

Think of this house and of your duties in it 
THE CHfL® Stay and come with mef 
newly-married bride. 

For if you hear hum you grow like the rest, 
Bear children, cook, and bend above the 

churn, • 

» ^ 


Y 
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And wrangle over butter, fowl, and eggs, 
Until at last, grown old and bitter of tongue, 
You’re crouching there and shivering at the 
grave 

FATHER HART Daughter, I point you out 
the way to Heaven 

THE CHILD But I can-.iead you, newly- 
marfied bride, ' 

Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
WTiere nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue^ 
And where kind tongues bring no captivity, 
For we are but obedient to the thoughts 
That drift into the mind at a wink of the 
eye 

FATHER HART B}* the dear Name of the 
One cruQfied, 

I bid -^ou, Mar} Bruin, come to me 

THE CHILD I keep you in the name of 
your own heart 

F-^THER HART It is becausc I put away 

" the crucifix i 

That I am nothing, and my power is 
nothing 

I’ll bring It here again 

MALRTEEX [cl:}lg}}!g lO luJh'] No 
' BRIDGET Donot]ca\cus 

father h\rt O, let me go before it is 
too late. 

It 1^ ma sin alone that hrouglit it ail 
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MARY I can hear songs and dancing 
SHAWN Stay with me 

MARY. I think that I would stay — and 
yet — and yet 

THE CHILD Come, little bird with crest 
of gold 

MARY [vefy softly] Anch^et 

THE ci5ild Comfe, little bird with silver 
feet! 

[mary bruin dies^ and the child goes 
SHAWN She IS dead! * 

BRIDGET Come from that image, body 
and soul are gone 

You have thrown your arms about a drift 
of leaves. 

Or bole of an ash-tree changed into her 
image ^ 

FATHER HART Thus do the spirits of evil 
snatch their prey. 

Almost out of the very hand of God, 

And da) by day their power is more and more, 

And men and women leave old paths, for 
pride 

Comes knocking with thin knuckles on the 
heart 

\0 lit side there are dancing figures^ and 
V It ma) be a lehitc bud^ and many 

voices singing 

The wind blows out of the gates of the da}, 

The wind blov's o\cr the lonely of heart. 

And the loncl-v of heart is \Mtucrcd ava); 
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[W hilt the faeries dance in a place apaat, 
Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring^ 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air, 

For thc> hear the wind laugh and murmur 
and sing 

Of a land where gven the old are fair, 

And even the wise! are ryerry of topgue, 

But I heard a reed of Coolancy say — 

‘ When the wind has laughed and murmured 
and sung, 

^rhe loncl) of heart is withered away ’] 
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FREF4CE 


T\\o of these plays must be opened by the 
^unfolding and folding of the cloth, a sub- 
stitute for the rising of the curtain, and all 
must be clased by it The others, The 
Di taming of the Bones and Calvary should 
Inve the same opening, unless played after 
plays of the same kind, when it may seem a 
needless repetition All must be played to 
the accompaniment of drum ^nd zither and 
flute, but on no account must the words be 
spoken ‘ through music ’ in tjie fashionable 
way, and the playei^ must move a little 
stiffly and gravely like marionettes and, I 
think, to the accompaniment of drum taps 
I felt, however, during the performance of 
The Hawk's Well, the only one played up 
to this, that there was much to discover 
Should I ffiake a serious attempt, which 
may not, being rather tired of the theatre, 
to .ftrange and, supervise performances, the 
dancing will give me most trouble, for I 
know but vaguely what I want I do not 
want ar^ existing form of stage dancing. 
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but something with a smaller gamut of 
expreoSion, something more reserved, more 
self-controlled, as befits performers within 
arm’s reach of their audience 

Mr Edmund Dulac designed the masks 
and costumes used m the (first performance 
of The Thawk's The beautiful mask 

of Cuchulain may, I think, serve for ‘Dervor- 
gilla, and if I write plays and organise per- 
formances on any scale and with any system, 
I shall hope for a small numbei of typical 
masks, each capable of use in oeveral plays 
The face of the speaker should be as much 
a work of art as the lines that he speaks or 
the costume that he wears, that all may be 
as artificial as possible Perhaps in the end 
one would wlite plays for certain masks 
If some fine sculptor should create for my 
Calva 7 -)\ for jnstancc, the masks of Judas, 
of Lazaius, and of Christ, would not this 
suggest other plays now, or many genera- 
tions from now, and possess one cannot 
tell what philosophical virility^ The mask, 
apart from its beaut), ma) suggest new 
situations at a moment when the old ones 
seem exhausted, The Orly ^/cnlousy of Em cr 
was wiitten to find what diamatic efiect one 
could get out ot a mask, changed v hile the 
pla)eT remains upon the st ige to suE^cjtrt 
a change of persoru!it\ At, the end of this 
book tlurt IS some nnisic In Mr Kiimmcll, 
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AT THE HAWK’S WELL 



PERSO-KS OF THE PLAT 

thr.ee :nj?icLVNS feus r-ede to rese—bic reshj 
THE GUAJ!X)IAI- OF THE WELL (uUb fcCC Up iO USCrbk 

c r-csK) 

KS OLD 'LA^ {rseerf^g a ^asK) 

A Tor\G :rA\ {zcecrirg c r-esb) 


Tbt ftr-e — {be Irish Heroic Age 



The stagt ts any bare space before a waU 
against which stands a patterned screen A 
drum and a gong and a zither have been 
laid close to the Screen before the play begins 
If iiecessaiy^jhey can be carried tn^ after the 
audience is seated^ by the first musician^ 
who also can attend to the lights if there is 
any special lighting We had two lanterns 
upon posts — designed by Mr Dulac — at the 
outer comers of the stage, bu^ they did not 
give enough light, and we found it better 
to play by fhe hght af a lar^e cbaadslier 
indeed, I think, so far as my present experi- 
ence goes, that the most elective lighting is 
the lightfng we are most accustomed to in our 
rooms These masked players seem stranger 
when there is no mechanical means of separ- 
ating them from us The first musician 
carries with him a folded black cloth and goes 
to the 'cenhe' of the stage towards the front'' 
and stands motionless,' the folded cloth hang- 
tng from between hts hands The two 
musicians enter and, after standing a moment 
at either side *of the stage, go towards him 
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and slo^jjly unfold the cloth^ as they 

dOySO' 

I call to the eye of the mind 
A well long choked up and dry 
And boughs long stripped br the wind^ 
And I call to the mind’s eye 
Pallor of an ivory face. 

Its lofty dissolute air, 

A man climbing up to a place 
The salt sea wind haa swept bare 

As tlcj ttifoJd the cloth^ they go bachx^arei a 
htile so tj at the su etched clodi at d tie 'i^Al 
n.ake a triangle 'o.ith the first vusici-^k 
at tliC ape\ supporting the centre of the clot/. 
Or the black cloth i<: a gold patten suggc^vrg 
a hank The secon'd ai d third vusickns 
root sloz^ly fold up the cloth agan , pac / g 
e..ith a ilpthmic n.ozen.ent of tl e an, f 
toz.ard^ the first vusici-iV ai d sing./g 

What were his hfc soon done' 

Would he lose bv that or win' 

A mother that saw her son 
Doubled o\cr a speckled shin. 
Cross-grained vith nineta yco’S, 

Woida cn,, ‘ Hoa' little vo"th 
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tions of old men bent double over the* fire ' 
While the cloth has been spend out, the 
GUARDIAN OF THE WELL has entered and ts 
now crouching upon the ground She ts 
entirely covered by a black cloak The three 
musicians have^ taken then places against 
the voall beside ‘their yistruments^of music, 
they will accompany the movements of the 
players with gong or drum or zither 

first musician [singing 
The boughs of the hazel shake, 

The sun goes down in the west 

SECOND MUSICIAN [sviging'] 

The heart would be always awake, 

The heart would turn to its rest 

[They now go to one side of the stage 
rolling up the cloth ^ A girl has 
taken her pl^ce by a square blue 
cloth representing a well She ts 
^motionless 

FIRST MUSICIAN \speaktng\ Night falls, 

The mountain-side grows dark, 

The withered leaves of the hazel 
Half-choke^the dry bed of the well , 

The guardian of the well is sitting 
Upa>n the old gjey stone at its side, 

Worn out from raking its dry bed, 

Worn out from^ gathering up the leaves 
Her hea rv eves > . 
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KnoT7 notnirg, cr but icok uron stone. 
The \nnd mat olovrs out of the sea. 
Turns over me heaued-uu leaves at her s 
Tney rustle and dimmisn 

SECOND 'lusiciAX. I am afraic of 
mace ^ 

c 

hoTK ’ irsrci.-LNs FA 

‘ Whv should I sleeD,’ tiie heart cries, 

‘ For me vnnd, me sAi vrina me sea vda 
Is beat ng a cloud throughUae skies: 

I vrould vrander aXavs i.ke me.v-ird ’ 
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FIRST MUSICIAN [speakiug] tic has, made 
a little heap of leaves, . , 

He lays the dry sticks on the leaves 
And, shivering with cold, he has taken up 
The fire-stick and socket from its hole 
He whirls it roupd to get a flame. 

And now the dry*sticks take the Are 
And nOw the fire leaps up and shines 
Upon the hazels and the empty well 

MusiciANs [singing 

‘ O wind ,*0 salt wind, O sea windl’ 

Cries the heart, ‘ it is time to sleep , 

Why wander and nothing to findf* 

Better grow old and sleep ’ 

OLD MAN [speakt 7 tg\ Wh'y don't you speak 
to me? Why don’t you say 
‘ Are you not weary gathering those sticks? 
jAre not your fingers cold?’ Tou have not 
one word, 

While yesterday you spoke three tifnes 
You said 

‘ The well is full of hazel leaves ’ You 
said 

‘ The wind is from the west ’ And after 
that ‘ ^ 

‘ lithere is ram it’s Ifkely there’ll be mud ’ 
To-day you are as stupid as a fish, 

No, worse, worse, being less lively and as 
dumb , , \He goes nearer 
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Youi^ eyes are dazed and heavy If the 
f?idhe 

Must have a guardian to clean out the well 
And drive the cattle off, they might choose 
somebody 

That can be pleasant and companionable 
Once in the day Why ^ do you stare like 

that^ 

You had that glassy look about the eyes 
Last time it happened Do you know^ 
anything? ‘ 

It IS enough to drive an old map crazy 
To look all day upon these broken rocks, 

And ragged ^orns, and that one stupid 
face, 

And speak and get no answer 

YOUNG MAN^ \who has entered th'ough the 
audience during the last speecli] Then 
speak to me. 

For youth is hot more patient than old age,, 
And though I have trod the rocks for half 
a day ^ 

I cannot find what I am looking for 

OLD MAN Who speaks? 

WTo comes so suddenly into this place 
Where nothing thrives ? If I may judge 
*• by the gold ‘ ' 

On head and feet arid glittering in your 
coat, ‘ 

You are not of those who hate the living 
world. 
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■vouNG MAK I am named Cuchulain, I 
am Sualtam’s son 

OLD MAN I have never heard that name. 
rucHULAiN It IS not unknown 

I have an ancient house beyond the sea 
OLD MAN What mischief brings you 
hither — ^you arc like those 
Who are craz} for the shedding of men’s 
blood, 

And for the love of women? 

YOUNG MAN A rumour has led me, 

A story told_,over the wine towards dawn 
I rose from table, found a boat, spread 
sail 

And with a lucky wind under the sail 
Crossed waves that have seemed charmed, 
and found this shore “ 

OLD MAN There is no house to sack 
among these hills 

Nor beautiful woman to be carried off 
YOUNG MAN You should be native here, 
for that rough tongue ’ 

Matches the barbarous spot You can, it 
may be, 

Lead me to what I seek, a well wherein 
Three hazels drop their nuts and withered 
lekve^. 

And where a solitary ’girl keeps watch 
Among grey ‘boulders He who drinks, 
they say, 

Of that,miraculous wat^r lives for ever 
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Of Sualtam’s son desert him now? For*never 
Have I had long to wait for anything • 

OLD MAN Nol Go from this accursed 
• place, this place 

Belongs to me, that girl there and those 
others, , 

Deceivers of men * ^ , 

youiJg man And who are you who rail 
Upon those dancers that all others bless? 

OLD MAN • One whom the dancers cheat 
I came like ^ou 

When young; in body and in mind, and blown 
By what had seemed to me a lucky sail 
The well was dry, I sat upon its edge, 

I waited the miraculous flood, I waited 
While the years passed and withered me 
away * 

I have snared the birds for food and eaten 
grass 

^nd drunk the rain,^ and neither in dark 
nor shine 

Wandered too far away to have heard the 
plash, 

And yet the dancers have deceived me 
Thrice 

I have awakened from a sudden sleep 
To find'‘the stones were wet 

YauNG man ^ * My luck is strong, 

It will not leave me waiting, nor will they 
That dance among the stones put me asleep , 
If I grow drcKvsy I can pierce my foot 
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oitD MAN. No, do not pierce it, for the 
foot IS tendei, 

It feels pain much But find your sail again 
And leave the well to me, for it belongs i 
To all that’s old and withered 

YOUNG MAN ^ No, I Stay. 

^ \The GIRL gives^the ay of the hawk. 
There is that bird again 

OLD MAN. There is no bird 

YOUNG MAN It sounded like the sudden < 
cry of a hawk, ‘ 

But there’s no wing in sight.^ As I came 
hither 

A great grey hawk swept down out of the sky, 
And though I have good hawks, the best 
in the world 

I had fancied,® f have not seen its like It 
flew 

As though It would have torn me with its 
beak, ‘ , 

Or blinded me, smiting with that great 

wing *- 

I had to draw my sword to drive it off. 

And after that it flew from rock to rock 
I pelted It with stones, a good half-hour, 

And just before I had turned the big rock 
there ' ' 

And seen this place, it seemed to vanish 

away 

Could I but find a means to bring it down 
I’d hood It 
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OLD MAN The woman of the Sidhe hgrself, 
The mountain witch, the . unappqjisable 
shadow 

She. IS alwa)s flitting upon this mountain- 
side, 

To allure or to^ destroy When she has 
shown • ^ ^ 

Herselflto the fierce women of the hills 
Under that shape they offer sacrifice 
And arm for.battle There falls a curse 
On all who have* gazed in her unmoistened 
eyes, . 

So get you gone while you have that proud 
step 

And confident voice, for not a man alive 
Has so much luck that he can play with it 
Those that have long to li'fe should fear 
her most, 

The old are cursed already That curse 
, may be 

Never to win a woman's love and keep it, 

Or alway? to mix hatred in the love. 

Or It may be that she will kill your children. 
That you will find them, their throats torn 
and bloody. 

Or you will be so maddened that you kill 
th^m* • 

With your own^hand * 

YOUNG MAN Have you been set down 
there 

To threaien all who come> and scare them off? 
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You seem as dried up as the leaves and 
ySticks, 

As though you had no part in life 

[girl glides hawk cry again 
That cr}^' 

There is that crj^ ag2|n That woman 
made it, 

But why does she cr} out as the hawk 
cries? 

OLD MAN It was her moutk, and yet not ‘ 
she, that cried 

It was that shadow cried behipd her mouth, 
And now I know why she has been so stupid 
All the day through, and had such heavy 
eyes 

Look at her shivering now, the terrible life 
Is slipping 'through her veins She is 
possessed 

Who knows whom she will murder or betray 
Before she awakes in ignorance of it all, , 
And gathers up the leaves' But they’ll be 
wet, * 

The water will have come and gone again , 
That shivering is the sign Oh, get you 
gone. 

At any moment now I shall hear it bubble 
‘if you are good you will leave if I 
old. 

And if I do not drink it now, will never, 

I have been watching all my life and maybe 
Only a little cupful will bubbU up « 
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YOUNG MAN I’ll take it in my hands 
We shall both drink, . , 

And even if there are but a few drops, 

Shase them 

OLD MAN But swear that I may drink 
the first, , 

The young are gYeedy^ and if ypu drink 
thef first 

You’ll drink it all Ah, you have looked 
at her, • 

She has felt your* gaze and turned her eyes 
onus, , 

I cannot bear her eyes, they are not of this 
world. 

Nor moist, nor faltering, they are no girl’s 
eyes 

[He covets hts head ^he guardian 
OF THE WELL thvows off her cloak 
and rises Her dress under the 

j cloak suggests a hawk 

YOUNG MAN Why do you gaze upon me 
with^he eyes of a hawk? 

I am not afraid of you, bird, woman, or witch 
[He goes to the side of the well, which 

the GUARDIAN OF THE WELL liaS left 

Do what you will, I shall not leave this place 

Till I h 5 ve*grbwn immortal like yourself 
. [He has^sat doihn, the girl has hgun 
to dance, moving like a hawk The 
OLD ^AN sleeps The dance goes 
• on jhr some time. 
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Fir ST MUSICIAN [svigtTig or half-stngtng'\ 

O'-God protect me 
From a honible deathless body 
Sliding through the veins of a suddetf, 
[The dance goes on for some time 
The YOUNG MANrw^j slowly 
FIRST MUSICIAN [fpeahhg] The madness 
has laid hold upon him now, 

For he grows pale and staggers to his feet 

[The^dance goes on 
YoxiNG MAN Run where you will, 

Grey bird, you shall be perched upon my wrist, 
Some were called queens and yet have been 
perched there [The dance goes on 

FIRST MUSICIAN [speahngl I have heard 
water plas]\ it comes, it comes, 

It glitters among the stones and he has 
heard the plash, 

Look, he has .turned his head 

[The Hazvk hac gone out The young 
. MAN drops hts spear as if tn a 

dream and goes out 

MUSICIANS [stngtng~\ 

* He has lost what may not be found 
Till men heap his burial mound 
And all the history ends 
He might have lived at ,his ease, f 
An old dog’s head on his knees. 

Among his children and^fnends 

[The oLU MAN creeps Up to<the well 
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otr> ''A\. 'I he 'iccur'scd slndo\\s *havc 
deluded mCj . , 

The stone*' arc dark and yet the well is 

. cnijUa , 

The Walter f?o\\ cd and emptied while I slept. 
You ln\c dcludcd^mc m} whole life through 
Accur-ild danccr^j^ou have stolen jny life 
That there *;houId be such evil in a shadow! 
aoesc She has fled from 

me and Junden in the rocks 
OLD ''AN She ‘has but led }ou from the 
fountain^ Look! 

The stones and lca\es arc dark w'hcrc it has 
flowed. 

Yet there IS not a drop to drink 

\TU Mtisictaus cry 'Eofe^ 'Eofd' 
rutd Unkc • 

■iouNG Man What arc those cries? 

What IS that sound that runs along the hill? 
ho arc the) that beat a sword upon a 
shield^ 

OLD 'dTn She has roused up the fie’rcc 
women of the hills, 

Eofc, and all her troop, to take your life, 

And never till you are i)ing in the earth 
Can )ou know rest 

YOUNfc M*AiJ The clash of arms agamT 
OHD 'lAN OJi, do “not go I The n\un- 
tain IS accursed. 

Stay with me, I have nothing more to lose, 

I do not.nowldcccivc vou 
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YOiJNG MAN I Will face them 

[He goes out no longer as if in a dream, 
but shouldering his spear and calling 
He comes ! Cuchulain, son of Sualtam, 
comes ! 

* [The Musicians stand up, one goes to 
centime uith folded cloth. Th^ others 
laifold It ^ While they do'- so they 
sing. During the singing, and ‘uihile 
hidden by the cloth, the old man 
goes out When the play is per- 
formed with hdr Dulac’s music, the 
Musicians do not use oi unfold the 
cloth till after they have sung the 
words ‘ a bitter life ’ 

\_oongs f Of th^ unfolding and folding of 
the cloth j 

Come to me, human faces, 

Familiar memories, 

I have found hateful eyes 
Among the desolate places, 
Unfaltering, unmoistened eyes 

Folly alone I cherish, 

I choose it for my share , 

Being but a mouthful of aw, 

I am content to perish , 

I am but a mouthful of sweet air 

O lamentable shadows^ 

Obscurity oj^ strife, , 
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I choose a pleasant life, 

Among indolent meadowg, 

Wisdom must live a bitter life 

\They then fold up the cloth^ 

‘ The man that I praise,’ 

Ones out the*empl^ well, ^ 

‘ Lives all his days* 

Where a hand on the bell 
Can cali the milch cows 
To the comfortable door of his house 
Who but an idiot would praise 
Dry stones m a welP’ 

‘ The man that I praise,’ 

Cries out the leafless tree, 

‘ Has married and stays ^ 

By an old hearth, and he 
On naught has set store 
But children and dogs on .the floor 
Who but an idiofe would praise 
A withered treei*’ 


[They go out 




THE ONLY JEALOUSY OF EMER 




Eniex Mustcta7is, 'who qre dresse4> and made 
up as tn ‘ At the Hawk's Well ’ They have 
the safne musical instruments^ which can 
either be already upon the stage or be brought 
in by the first musician before he stands 
tn the centse with the cloth between hts hands ^ 
or by a player when the cloth has been unfolded 
The stage as before can be against the wall 
of any rootn, and the same black cloth can be 
used as tn 'At the Hawk' ell ' 

\Songfor the folding and unfoldtngj)f the cloth ] 

FIRST MUSICIAN A wom^n’s beauty is 
like a white , 

Frail bird, like a white sea-bird alone 
At daybreak after stormy night 
Between two furrows upon the ploughed 
land 

A sudden storm and it was thrown 
Between dark furrows upon the ploughed 
land ■ 

How many centuries ’spent 
The sedentary soul 
In toils of mp^surement 
Beyond* eagle cc mole, • 

» ^ .357 


1 
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t 

Beyoiid hearing or seeing. 

Or Archimedes guess, 

To raise into being 
That loveliness? 

A straijge unserviceable thing, 

A fragile, exquisite, pale sl^tll. 

That the V^ast troubled waters bring . 

To the loud sands before day has broken 
The storm arose and suddenly fell 
Amid the dark before day h^d broken 
Whatodeath? what discipline? 

AVhat bonds no man could unbihd 
Being imagined within 
The labyrinth of the mind, 

What pursuing or fleeing. 

What wounds, jwhat bloody press 
Dragged into being 
This loveliness? 
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i 

With cross-beams daikened by smoke ^ 

A fisher’s net hangs from a b^am, 

A long oar lies against the wall 
I c^ll up a poor fisher’s house, 

A man lies dead or swooning, 

That amorous man, 

That^ * amorous, • violent man, renowned 
Cuchulain, * *' 

Queen Emer at his side 

At her own Ridding all the rest have gone, 

But now one comes on hesitating feet, 

Young Eithne Inguba, Cuchulain’s nlirtress 
She stands a moment in the open door, 
Beyond the open door the bitter sea, 

The shining, bitter sea, is crying out. 

White shell, white wing ! 

I will not choose for my fri?nd 
A frail unserviceable thing „ 

That drifts and dreams, and but knows 
^That waters are without end 
And that wind blows * 

EMER ^sfeaktn^ Come hither, come sit 
down beside the bed, 

You need not be afraid, for I myself 
Sent for you, Eithne Inguba 

EITHNE INGUBA No, Madam, 

I have too'deeply wronged you to sit there* 
EjMER Of £^1 the* people in the ^world 
we two. 

And we alone^ may watch together here, 
Because we Ijav.e loved Ijim best 
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EiT^pNE iNGUBA And IS he dead? 

EM]p Althpugh they have dressed him 
out m his grave-clothes 
And stretched his limbs, Cuchulain is .not 
dead, 

The very heavens when that day’s at hand, 
So that his death may not lack ceremdny. 
Will throw out fires, and the earth grow 
red with blood 

There shall not be a scullion but foreknows it 
Like the world’s end ' 

ei'TKne INGUBA How did come to 
this? 

EMER Towards noon in the assembly of 
the kings 

He met with one who seemed a while most 
dear < 

The kings, stood round, some quarrel was 
blown up, 

He drove him out and killed him on the 
shore 

At Bailc’s tree, and he who was so ‘rilled 
Was his own son begot on some wild woman 
When he was }oung, or so I have heard it 
said, 

And thereupon, 1 novinu whit nun he hid 
• killed, ' ‘ 

And 'xinir mad with sorrfnvj^/ie rin out 5 
Anti after, to his rnidvih in the fnirn 
With shield before him uiU with o 1 m 
h iia'i, 
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He fought the deathless sea Thejcmg; 
looked on 

And not a king dared stretch an arm, oi 
« even 

Dared call his name, but all stood wondering 
In that dumb sti^ior like cattle in a gale, 
Until “iit last, as though he had fixed his eyes 
On a new enemy, he waded out 
Until the water had swept over him , 

But the wav#3 washed his senseless image up 
And laid it at th?3 door 

EiTHKE in;guea How pale hS tboks! 

EMEP He IS not dead 
EiTHN'E iN'OUBA You have not kissed his 
lips 

Nor laid his head upon your breast 

EMEP It may be 

An Image has been put into his place, 

A sea-borne log bewitched into his likeness, 
,Or some stark horseman grown too old 
to ride 

Among &e troops of Mananan, Son of the 
Sea, 

Now that his jomts are stiff 

EiTHNE iicGUEA Cry out his name 

All that are taken from our sight, they say, 
Loiter &mfd the scenery of their lives * 
Foft certain hyurs ot days, and shotld he 
hear 

He might, being angry, drive* the changeling 
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It is hard to make them hear amid 
^eir darkness, 

And it IS long since I could call him home, 

I am but his "wife, but if you cry aloud ^ 
Y'lth that sweet voice that is so dear to him 
He cannot help but listen. 

EiTHNE iNGUBA. loves me best, 

Being his newest love, but in the end 
^ ill love the woman best who loved him 
first ^ 

And loved him through the years when love 
■^dtemed lost 

EMER I have that hope, the hope that 
some day somewhere 
We’ll sit together at the hearth again 

EiTHXE iXGUBA Women like me, the 
Violent houV passed over, 

Are flung ^into some corner like old nut- 
shells 

Cuchulam, listen 

EMER f-Qj. 

1 11 cover up his face to hide the se^i, 

And throw new logs upon the hearth and stir 
The half-burnt logs until they break in 
dame 

Old hJananan s unbridled horses come 
Out of tnc sea, and on their bnck^ hr> hor^c- 

But all the enchantment*: ot the drcaminii 
foam "" 

Dread the iuarth-fir*. 
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\_She pulls the curtains of the hed^so as 
to hide the stck man's faccy t^at the 
actor may change his mask unseen 
. She goes to one side of platform and 
moves her hand as though putting 
logs on^ a fire and stimng ’it into 
, * a blaze' While she makes these 
• movements the*Mustcians*play, mark- 
ing the movements "With drum and 
fluie perhaps 

Having finished she stands beside 
the^ imaginary fire at a distadce'from 
cucHULAiN and eithne inguba 

Call on Ciichulain now 
EITHNE INGUBA Can you not hear my 
voice'' 

EMER Bend over huh’® 

Call out dear secrets till you h^ve touched 
his heart 

Jf he lies there, and if he is not there • 
Till you have made him jealous 

eithne’inguba Cuchulain, lislen 

EMER Those words sound timidly, to 
be afraid 

Because his wife is but three paces off, 

When there is so great a need, were but to 
prBve* * * 

The* man thatjchose *you made but a' poor 
choice 

We’re but twp women strug^^ling with the 
sea* 
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ei^hne inguba O my beloved, pardon 
Ijie, that,! 

Have been ashamed and you in so great 
need 

I have never sent a message or called out, 
Scared had a longing for ypur company 
But you ^have known and come, “and if 
indeed 

You are lying there, stretch out your arms 
and speak, t 

Open your mouth and speak, for to this 
“'hour 

My company has made you talkative 
What ails your tongue, or what has closed 
your ears? 

Our passion had not chilled when we were 
parted ^ 

On the paL? shore under the breaking dawn 
He cannot speak or else his ears are closed 
And no sound reaches him 

EMER ^Then kiss that image, 

The pressure of your mouth uponhiis mouth 
May reach him where he is 

EiTHNE INGUBA [starting back'] It is no 
man 

I felt some evil thing that dried my heart 
When my lips touched it “ ' 

e^nAr Nqt his body rtirs; 

The pressure of your mouth lias called him 
home, 

^ ^ A 

He has thrown the,changcling,out , 


/ 
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iiTHXE i.vcuBA [gov/^ fur/lhr off] L(jpk at 
tliat arm , 

That arm is withered to the very socket 
£,MER [go:>ig up to the bed] What do yoii 
come for, and from where^ 

FIGURE OF cuciiuLAiN I bavG com(? 

From ‘Mananan’s* court upon a bndlelesi’ 
liorse • 

EMER What one among the Sidhe ha^ 
dared t(^lie 

Upon Cuchulam’s bed and take his imaged 
riGURE OF. cucHULAiN I am *nj&ned 
Brierm — not the man — that Bnenu, 
Maker of discord among gods and men, 
Called Bcicrui of the Svdhe 

EMER Come for what purpose? 

FIGURE OF CUCHULAIN [sf/^Ug Up parting 
curtain and showing its distorted face ^ ai 
EITHNE INGUBA gOeS OUt] I shoW my 
face and everything he loves • 

Iviust fly away 

EMER » You people of the wind 

Are full of lying speech and mockery 
I have not fled your face 

FIGURE OF CUCHULAIN You are not loved 
EMER And therefore have no dread to 
me^t ;^oilr eyes * 

And»to demand} him of you ’ ^ 

FIGURE OF CUCHULAIN For that I have 
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EMc’^'R Do the Sidhe bargain? 
fig^tre of cuchulain. When they woiiL 
free a captive 

They take in ransom a less valued thing , 
The fisher when some knowledgeable man 
Restores to him his ■'yife, or son, or 
daugljter, 

Knows he must lose a boat or net, or it 
may be 

The cow that gives his childran milk, and 
some ‘ 

Have offered their own lives J do not ask 
Your life, or any valuable thing, 

You spoke but now of the mere chance that 
some day 

You’d be the of his eye again 
When old and ailing, but renounce that 
chance 

And he shall live again 
^ EMER I do not question , 

But you have broug'ht ill luck on all he 
loves , 

And now, because I am tlirown beyond 
your power 

Unless your words aie lies, you come to 
bargain 

riGURE OF CUCHULAIN YoU ‘loVtid your 
^ master}^, when bilt newU married, i 
And I love mine for all my withered arm. 
You have but 'to put yourself into that power 
And he shall live again ^ 
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> MI r. f/o, never, lievcr 

FIGURE or cuenuLAiN You dare j;ot be 
accursed, } ct lie has dared 

F,MER I ha%c but two joyous thoughts, 
two things I pn7c, 

A lionc, a memo^, and now' you claifti that 
hope • 

FiGtRE OF cucHULAiv He’ll nevcr sit 
beside "s ou at the hearth 
Or make oldi bones, but die of w'ounds and 
toil • 

On some far. shore or mountain, a strange 
w Oman 

Beside his mattress • 

EMER You ask for my one hope 

That } ou mav bring your curse on all about 
him. ' *'• 

FIGURE OF CUCHULAIN You’lfC watchcd 
his loves and you have not been jealous 
^Know'ing that he w'ould tire, but do those 
tire 

That lovc’the Sidhc? 

EMER What dancer of the Sidhe, 

What creature of the reeling moon has 
pursued him? 

FIGURE OF CUCHULAIN I have but to 
toiTch*y< 3 ur eyes and give them sight, ’ 
Butetand at m^ left side ’ 

\He touches her eyes tvtth hts left 
han^f the nght being'wtthered 

EMER , I . ,My^husband there 
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FIGURE OF CUCHULAIX But OUt of FCach 
—I have dissolved the dark 
That hid him from your eyes, but not that 
other 

That’s hidden you from his 

EMER Husband, husband! 

FIGURE OF cucHULAiM ‘ Be Silent, ‘ he IS 
but a phantom how 

And he can neither touch, nor hear, nor see, 
The longing and the cries have drawn him 
hither '■ 

He hfeatd no sound, heard no articulate sound , 
They could but banish rest, and make him 
dream, « 

And in that dream, as do all dreaming shades 
Before they are accustomed to their freedom. 
He has taken frs’' familiar form, and yet 
He crouches there not knowing where he is 
Or at whose side he is crouched 
*- \A WOMAN OF THE siDHE hcis entered^ 
and stands a ^little ttiside the doo7 
EMER Who is thi6. woman? 

FIGURE OF cucHULAiN She has hurried 
from the Country-Under- Wave 
And dreamed herself into that shape that he 
May glitter in her basket; for the Sidhe 
Are dextrous fishers and they fish'-fot^men 
With dreams upon the* hook ^ < 

EMER And so that woman 

Has hid herself ir rlicnmie^- onrJ 

Herself into a he 
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FIGURE OF cucHULAiN dream is body, 

The dead move ever towards a dreamless 
youth ' ^ 

And when they dream no more return no 
more, 

And those more holy shades that* never 
lived •, 

But i^isit you in dreams* • 

EMER I know her sort 

They find o^r men asleep, weary with war, 
Or weary with the chase, and lass their lips 
And drop their hair upon them, from* that 
hour 

Our men, who yet knew nothing of it all. 
Are lonely, and when at fall of night we 
press 

Their hearts upon our he 3 fflts their hearts 
are cold 

\^She draws a kmfe from her girdle 
FIGURE OF cucHuiAiN And SO you thi»k 
’ to wound her with a kmfe 
She has an airy body Look and listen,* 

I have not given you eyes and ears for 
nothing 

\The WOMAN OF THE SIDHE moVCS 
round the crouching ghost of 
9 oucHULAiN at front of stage in v 
^ dance^that grows gradually quicker., 
as he slowly aw^es At monhnts 
she may drop her •hair upon his 
hea‘d*but she does not kiss him She 
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^ iS (ic^n.pahied bj stri7ig and faitc 
07. d d7'u7n. Her 77 , ask 07 d clothes 
rnvst suggest gold or hro7rze or brass 
or ssher^ so tl at she see7rs 77 ore or. 
idol than a hu77 07. bev g 't'las 
' ttiggesLo7. fno} be repeated tn her 
7j^Oueriie7:ts Hert' hosr, too,- tru’^t 
Hep the n: Gallic suggest; 07. . 

GHOST OF cucHULAix Ylio IS it Stands 
before me there f 

Sheddm? such li^ht from limb and hair 
As w^ieii the moon, complete at last 
AVith everr labouring crescent past, 

And lonely ir.’th extreme delight, 

Flings out upon the fifteenth night" 

■vroMAX OF THE siDHE Becausc I long i 
am not couiplete 

Yliat pulled vour hands about tout feet 
And vour head dovrn upon your knees, 

And hid vour face' 

GHOST OF CL CHULAik Old memorics 
A dvmg boi, vith handsome face c 
Upturned upon ? beaten place, 

A sacred \ evr-tree on a strand , 

A vroman that held in stcadv hand, 

In all the h-’ppmess of her louth 
Before her m-’n h-^d broken trot^,^ «- 
buriiing V , jsp to hght coot; 

A no ni'>ni a ’-our a or crescent r'o-c. 

Dead me.' voven Mc'^'o-’cs 
H'>\c pulku mi head upon oi\ knees 
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WOMAN’ OF THE siDHE Could yolJ that 
have loved many a woman 
That did not reach beyond the human. 
Lacking a day to be complete, 

Love one that though her heart can 
beat, • 

Lacks *it but bj ah houi^or so? ® 

GHosV OF cucHULAiH I know you now, 
for long ago 

I met ) on oif the mountain side. 

Beside a well that seemed long dr}’’, s. . 
Beside old thorns where the hawk flew 
I held out arms and hands, but you, 

That now seem friendly, fled at^ay 
Half woman and half bird of prey 

WOMAN OF THE SIDHE Jdold OUt yOUr 

arms and hands again, 

You w^ere not so dumbfounded when 
I was that bird of prey, and yet ^ 

J. am all woman now , 

GHOST OF cucHULAiK I am not 
The youn|^ and passionate man I w^s, 

And though that brilliant light surpass 
All crescent forms, my memories 
Weigh down my hands, abash my eyes 
W'OMAN OF THE SIDHE Then kiss my 
moutli ’ Though memory' 

Be beauty’s bitterest enemy 
I have no dread, for at my kisg 
Memory on the moment vanishes 
Nothing»but ^eauty can ^emajn 
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GH6ST OF cucHULAiN And shall I never 
kivow again 

Intricacies of blind remorse^ 

WOMAN OF THE siDHE. Time shall seem 
to stay his course, 

When your mouth and my jnouth meet 
All my round shall be complete 
Imagining all its circles run , 

And there shall be oblivion 
Even to quench Cuchulain’s dr6ath, 

Even to still that heart. 

GHOST OF CUCHULAIN YoUUmOUth 

[They are about to kiss^ he turns away. 
O Emer, Errfer 

WOMAN OF THE SIDHE So then it IS she 
Made you impi^e with memory. 

GHOST OF CUCHULAIN Still in that dream 
I see you stand, 

A burning wisp in your nght hand, 

wait my coming tQ the house, <- 

As when our parents married us 

WOMAN OF THE SIDHE Being ahiong the 
dead you love her 
That valued every slut above her 
While you still lived 

^ GHOST OF CUCHULAIN O my lost Emer 
WOMAN OF THE SIDHE And there is not 
^ a loose-tongued schemed 
But could drayr you, if not dead, 

From her table and her bed i ^ 

But what could make you fit tq wive 
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With flesh and blood, bemg^ born to lire 
Where no one speaks of broken troth; 

For all have washed out of their eyes 
Wtnd-blown dirt of their memories 
To improve their sight-* 

GHOST OF CUC*iULAIN YoUT mOUtfi, yOUT 
.mouth * , • 

*\Thetr lips approach, but cuchulain 
turns auay as emer speaks 
EMER If t)ut the dead will set him free 
That I may speak with him at whileg 
By the hearth-stone, I am content — 

Content that he shall turn on me 
Eyes that the cold moon, or thS vague 
Or what I know not’s made indifferent 
GHOST OF cucHULAiN Wjjat a wisc silcncc 
has fallen in this dark I 
I know you now in all your ignorance 
Of all whereby a lover’s quiet is rent 
•What dread so great as that he should forget 
The least chance sight or sound, or scratch 
or rnark 

On an old door, or frail bird heard and seen 
In the mcredible clear light love cast 
All round about her some forlorn lost day^^ 
That face^ though fine enough, is a fool^’s 
face 

And there’s a felly in'the deathless Sidhe, 
Beyond man’s reach , 

WOMAN oF.TiHE siDHE I told you to forget 
After my faslyon , you w<|uld i\ 3 xe none of it , 
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So nc».Y you may forget in a man’s fashion 
There’^ an unbridled horse at the sea’s 
edge; 

Mount, It will carry you in an eye’s wink 
To where the King of Country-Under-AVave, 
Old Mananan, nods abovp the board and 
movea. t ‘ 

His chessmen in a dream. Demarid your 
life 

And come again on the unbndltd horse 
GHOST OF cucHULAiN Porgivc me those 
rough words How could you know 
That man is held to those whom he has 
loved ' 

By pain they gave, or pain that he has given. 
Intricacies of pa^n 

voMW OF THE siDHE I am ashamcd 
That being <of the deathless shades I chose 
A man so knotted to impurity 

^ [T/’C GHOST pF CUCHLLAIV gOCS OUt , 

WOMAN* or THE SIDHF [/(? FICURF OI 
clchulain] To )OU that ‘have no 
liMng light, being dropped 
From a last leprous crescent of the moon, 

1 ovc It all 

HCUFi or cecHUL,H' Bccau'^c ioi !ia\c 
* fuled ‘ 

I npnt foregn a our mini % I < hat tool h n 
Up^m lour lo'p' .i.ul ». Tried oiH aou’* pi.ri 
lot lok ’ll hr lift . nu ni 'r it ]o 

1 hat h' r.r'htpiTfi to aou ' 


i 
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^ ’ROMAX OF THE siDHE \vas it frciti pity 
1 ou taught the woman to ‘prcvai^ against 
me? 

•FIGURE OF cucHULAiN You kiiow my 
nature — by what name I am called 
uoMAN OF TiiE SIDHE Was it from pity 
. that ) ou hid the t^uth , 

That rden arc bound to women by the wrongs 
They do or suffer? 

FIGURE efr CUCHULAIN You know what 
being I am* 

WOMAN or THE SIDHE I have been mocked 
and disobc}ed — ^your power 
Was moic to you than my good-will, and 
now 

I’ll have you learn what my,ill-will can do, 

I lay ) ou under bonds upon’^the instant 
To stand before your King and face the 
charge 

• And take the punishipent * 

FIGURE OF CUCHULAIN I’ll Stand there 
hrsf, 

And tell my story first, and Mananan 
Knows that his own harsh sea made my 
heart cold 

WOMAN OF THE SIDHE My hoEsc IS there 
and shall outrun your horse 
* \The Yigure’ of cuchulain jails » 
back ^ the woman o§ the sivnEgoes 
outy Drtm taps, mtistc resembling; 

• hope hoofs j 
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EiTlrtNE INGUBA [entering quickly] I heard 
thf beat of hoofs, but saw no horse, 
And then came other hoofs, and after that 
I heard low angry cues and thereupon ‘ 

I ceased to be afraid 

EMER Cuchulam wakes 

\TJif figure tupis round It once, moi e 
weal s the heiotc mask 

cucHULAiN Your arms, your arms O 
Eithne Inguba, 

I have b?en in some strange place and am afraid 
[The FIRST MUSICIAN comes to the front 
of stage., the otheis fiom each side 
and unfold the cloth singing, 

[Song for the unfolding and folding of the cloth,] 

t*- 

THE MUSICIANS 

Why docs your heart beat thus? 

« Plain to be understood 

I have met in a Inan’s house 
A statue of solitude, t 

Mo\mg there and walking, 

Its strange heart beating fast 
h'or all our talking 
O still that heart at last 
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Although the door be ^ut • 

And all seem well enough, 

Although \\ ide world hold not 
A man but will give you his love 
The moment he has looked at you, 

He that ha% loved the best 
.May turn frbm a statue ^ 

H^s too human breast 

O bittc^r reward 

Of many a tragic tomb 1 

And we though astonished are-dumb 

Or give but a sigh and a word, 

A passing word ^ 

What makes your heart so beat^ 

Is there no man at your side'* 

Wlicn beauty is compile 
Your own thought will have died 
And danger not be diminished, 

Dimmed at thre§-quarter light 
When moon’s round is finished 
Thd stars are out of sight. 

O bitter reward 

Of many a tragic tomb 1 

And we though astonished are dumb 

Or gitvc but a sigh and a word, • 

A passing word. 

\When the cloth ts folded again the 
sta^'fi IS hare 




THE DREAMINQ OP 
THE BONES 



PERSONS OF THE PL^4r 
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threS musicians {tketr faces made up to resemble masks') 

A YOUNG MAN 

A STRANGER {coeftTig a mask) 

A YOUNG GIRL {wearing a mask) 


C 


Time — 1916 
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^Have not pld writers said 
That dizzy dreams can spring 
lAom the dry bones of the dead^ 

And many a night it seems 
That all the valley fills 
With those fantastic dreams 
They overflow the hills. 

So passionate i5^ a shade, 

Like wine that fills to the top 
A grey-green cup of jade, ^ 

Or maybe an agate cup 

[The three Musiaars are notv seated 
• by the drtim^ flute, and ztthej at 
the*' hack of the stage The first 
MUSICIAN speaks 

The hour befor<f dawn and the moon covered 

up, , 

The little village of Abbey is covered up , 
Tte little narrow trodden way that runs 
From the white roaH to the Abbey of 
' Corcomroe 

Is covered up, and all about the hills 
Are like a circle of Agate or of Jade 
Somewhere among great rocks on the scarce 
grass 

B^rds cr}’-, they cry their loneliness ‘ 

Even the sunlight can be lonely here, i 
Ev€n hot noon is lonely I hear a footfall — • 

A young marf with a lantern comes this 
way 
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He seems an Aran ^sher, foi^ he wears ^ 

The flannel bawneen and the cow-hide 
shoe * 

He^stumbles wearily, and stumbling prays 
\A young man enters^ praying m Irish 
Once more the birds cry in their loneliness, 
But nO'W they wfleel about our heads, and 
ftow • * 

They have dropped on the grey stone to 
the nor^i-east 

\_A man a^id a gtrl^ in tht costume of 
a past time^ come in TKey wear 
heroic masks 

YOUNG MAN [raising his lantern] Who is 
there? I cannot see what you are like, 
Come to the light 

STRANGER But what h!Sve you to fear? 
YOUNG MAN And why have^ you come 
creeping through the dark ? 

[The girl blows out lantern 
*The wind has blown m^ lantern out Where 
are ycu? 

I saw a pair of heads against the sky 
And lost them after, but you are in the 
right, 

I should not be afraid in County Clare, 

And should be, or should not be have nd 
^choice, * • 

I have to put myself into your hands. 

Now that my candle’s out * t>. li 3 

STRANGER * *,You hav^ foi^ht in Dublin 
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YOUNG MAN. [ I was 111 the Post (Office, 
and if taken 

I shall be put against a wall and shot 

STRANGER Y ou know some place of refuge, 
have some plan 

Or friend who will come to meet you? 

YOUNG MAN c I am to lie 

At daybreak on th<e mountain and ‘keep 
watch 

Until an Aran coracle puts in . 

At Muckamsh or at the rocky snore 
Under Fmvarra, but would break my neck 
Uf I went stumbling there alone“ in the dark 
STR.'^NGER < We know the pathways that 
the sheep tread out, 

And all the hiding-places of the hills. 

And that they Idid better hiding-places once 
YOUNG MjAN You’d say they had better 
before English robbers 
Cut down the trees or set them upon fire 
For fear their ownefs might find shelter 
’ there t 

What is that sound? 

STRANGER An old horsc gone astray 

He has been wandering on the road all 
night 

t YOUNG MAN I took him for a man and 
horse Police - t 
Are out upon the roads In the late Rising 
I think til ere Was no man of us but hated 
To fire at soldiers i;^o but did ‘their ^duty 
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And were not of oir race, b\jit when a fnan 
Is born m Ireland and of Inslj stock, 

When he takes part against us — * 

§TRANGER I Will pUt } OU Safc, 

No living man shall set his eyes upon you, 

I will not answer for the dead * 

Yot>NG MAN *. # The dead^ 

srkAWGER For certain days the stones 
where you must lie 

Have in thejiour before the break of day 
Been haunted • 

* YOUNG MAN But I was not born at Inid- 
night. 

STRANGER Many a man that born 
in the full daylight 

Can see them plain, will pass them on the 
high-road ^ 

Or in the crowded market-place jof the town, 
And never know that they have passed 
YOUNG MAN My Grand-^ 

‘Would have it they diB penance cvcrj'whcrc, 
Some livod through their old lives again 
STRANGER In a dream, 

And some for an old scruple must hang 
spitted 

Upon the swaying tops of loft} trees. 

Some are consumed in fire, some vithcrcH 

• “P * 

B} had and sleet out of the vintr} North, 
And some but Inc through •their old lnc< 
agijin 
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YOT^KG M'l.x (Well, let Lhem dre?ni into 
v.’hat shape thev please 
And vaste mountains vrith the invisible 
tumult t 

Of the fantastic conscience I have no 
dread, 

^ ^ L 

Thev cannot put me into jad or shoot me, 
ilnd seeing that th^ir blood has rcturneu 
to fields. 

That have grovrn red from drinking blood 
like^mine. 

They would not if thev could betrav 
' STRANGER This pathway 

Runs to the sained Abbev of Corcomroe; 
The Abbey passed, we are soon among the 
stone 

And shall be atfrhe nds:e before the cocks 
Of Aughanish or Bailevelehan 
Or grey Aughtmana shake their wings and 
« cry [Tf'O round the stage once. ^ 

FIRST Musici-iX [speakzngl They’ve passed 
the shallow well and die flat s^one 
Fouled by the drinking cattle, the narrow lane 
TTiere mourners for five centuries have 
carried 

Noble or peasant to his bunal. 

An owl IS crvinsr out abo\ e their heads. 

t 

TThr shotild the heart take fnght^ 

TTat sets^it bating so^ 
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The bitter si/eetness oC the nighty 
Has made it but a lonely thing 
Red bird of March, begin to c^w, 

• Up with the neck and clap the wing, 
Red cock, and crow 

• 

. [T//ey g<^jottnd thg stage once The 
• ^ FIRST MUSICIAN speaks* 

And now they have climbed through the 
long grassy field 

And passed* the, ragged thorn trees and the 

T ' • 

In the ancidht hedge, and the tomb-nested 
owl ^ 

At the foot’s level beats with a vague wing 

[Singing] ^ 

My head is in a cloud, 

I’d let the whole world go* 

My rascal heart is proud ^ 

Remembering and remembering 
Rec^ bird of March, begin to crow,* 

Up with the neck and clap the wing, 

Red cock, and crow 

[They go round the stage once The 
FIRST MUSICIAN speaks 
They afe Smbng the stones above the ^h * 
Ab®ve the brfar and thorn and the scarce 
grass, 

Hidden amicj ^he shadow far below them 
The catrheaded bird is out. 
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The drearfling bones cry out 
Because the night winds blow 
And heaven’s a cloudy blot 
Calamity can have its fling 
Red bird of March, b^in to crow, 

Up with the neolc and clap the wing. 
Red cock, and crow 

STRANGER We’re almost at c^’he summit 
and can rest * 

The roacTis a faint shadow ther? , and there 
-The Abbey lies amid its broken tombs 
In the old days we should have heard a 
bell 

Calling the monks before day broke to 
pray, ^ 

And when the day has broken on the ridge. 
The crowing of its cocks 
«youNG MAN Is there no house 

Famous for sanctity or architectural beauty 
In Clare or Kerry, or in all wide Connacht, 
The enemy has not unroofed? 

STRANGER Close to the altar 

Broken by wind and frost and worn by time 
Donogh O’Brien has a tomb, a name in 
‘ Latin • ^ *- 

He wore fine clothes knd knew the secrets 
' of women. 

But he rebelled against the Kiqg of Thomond 
And died in hi^ you/Ji t t 
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louNG MAN And whyishould he*rebeP 
The King of Thortiond was his ^rightful 
master 

It •was men like Donogh who made Ireland 
weak — 

My curse on all, that troop, and when I die 
I’ll leave my body, if I ha^e any.choice, 

Far rroln his ivy tod and his owl , have those 
Who, if your tale is true, work out a penance 
Upon the n*ountain-top where I am to hide, 
Come from the Abbey graveyard^ ^ 

YOUNG GIRL They have not that luck. 
But are more lonely, those that are buried- 
there, • 

Warred in the heat of the blood, if they 
were rebels ^ 

Some momentary impulse made them rebels. 
Or the commandment of some petty king 
Who hated Thomond Being but common 
sinners, , * 

No callers in of the alien from oversea, , 
They afld their enemies of Thomond’s 
party 

Mix in a brief dream battle above their 
bones, 

Or make one drove, or drift in amity, ^ 
Or in the ^urry of the heavenly round 
Foi^et their eSrthly names These are alone 
Being accursed 

YOUNG But if what seems is t^e 

And there, are more upoai th^ other side 
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Than ^Dn this sid/2 of death, many a ghost 
Must meet them face to face and pass the 
word 

Even upon this grey and desolate hill i 
YOUNG GIRL Until this hour no ghost 
of living man 

Has spoken ^though seven centuries ha^'^e run 
Since they, weary of 'life and of men’s eyes, 
Flung down their bones in some forgotten 
place tv 

Being accursed ' 

YOUNG MAN I have heard that there are 
souls 

Who, having sinned after a monstrous 
fashion, 

Take on them, being dead, a monstrous 
image ^ 

To drive the living, should they meet its 
face, 

Cr^zy, and be a terror to the dead 

YOUNG GIRL But thcSC 

Were comely even in their middle hfe 
And carry, now that they are dead, the 
image 

Of their first youth, for it was in that youth 
Their sin began 

‘’YOUNG MAN I have heard of ghosts 

Who wander in a wilfuf solitude 

YOUNG GIRL These have no thought but 
love, nor joy l, 

But that upon tfie instant when their penance 
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Draws to its height and Tyhen two Jiearts 
arc wrung 

Nearest to breaking, if hearts of Shadows 
. break, 

His eyes can mix with hers , nor any pang 
That IS so bitter ,as that double glance* 
Being’accursed ’ • ^ 

YOUNG MAN But iJ'hat IS this strange 
penance — 

That whenatheir eyes have met can wring 
them most?* * 

YOUNG g;rl Though eyes ^n fheet, 
their lips can never meet . «' 

YOUNG MAN And yet it» seems they 
wander side by side 

But doubtless you would say that when 
lips meet ^ 

And have not living nerves, it is, no meeting 
YOUNG GIRL Although they have no 
blood, or living yerves, » 

Who once lay warm and live the live-long 
mg At 

In one another’s arms, and know their part 
In life, being now but of the people of 
dreams. 

Is a dream’s part, although they are but 
shhdftw^, ^ '* 

Hovering between a “thorn tree and a' stone, 
Who have heaped up night on winged ni^ht , 
althougji, '* 

No shade however harried ajd consumed 
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AVould change h-is own calamit}’’ for theirs, 
Their manner, of life ‘‘were blessed could 
their lips 

A moment meet, but when he has bent 
his head 

Close 'to her head, or hai\d would slip m 
hand, , * 

The memory of their crime flows up between 
And drives them apart 

YOUNG MAN. The memory of a crime — 
He took her from a hu^oand’s house it 
'ma}^e, 

Eut does. the penance for a passionate sin 
Last for so mfiiny centuries'^ 

YOUNG GIRL No, no; 

The man she chose, the man she was chosen 

b7 

Cared little* and cares little from whose 
house 

They fled towards daijrn amid the flights of 
arrows, 

Or that It was a husband’s and a kihg’s; 

And how, if that were all, could she lack 
friends. 

On crowded roads or on the unpeopled hilF 
Helen herself had opened wide the door 
'^1’here night by night she dreains'^ herself 
awake ‘ <■ 

And gathers to her breast a dreaming man 
YOUNG MAN*' What ctime can stay so in 
the memory? 
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What crime can Jmep apart lips o^lovers 
Wandering and alont? 

YOUNG GIRL Her king ^nd lover 

Was overthrown in battle by her husband. 
And for her sake and for his own, beine* 
blind 

And^ bitter and bitterly in*love, |je brought 
A foreign armv from across the sea 

YOUNG MAN You Speak of Dermot and 
of Derrorgilla 

Who brought tlfe Norman in? 

YOUNG GIJ1.L Yes, y^, I ^poke 

Of that most miserable, most accursed pan** 
Who sold their country into skvery, and yet 
They were not wholly miserable and accursed 
If somebody of their race at last would say 
‘ I have forgiven them ’ ' 

YOUNG MAN Oh, n«ver, never 

Shall Dermot and Dervorgilla be forgiven 
YOUNG GIRL If sjme one of their mce 
forgave at last 

Lip would be pressed on lip 

YOUNG MAN Oh, never, never 

Shall Dermot and Dervorgilla be forgiven 
You have told your story well, so well indeed • 
I could not help but fall into the mood 
And fcft- ^ While believe that it was true 
Or»half belie'^e, but* better push on now 
The horizon to the East is growing bright 

[The^t ^0 round stdge once The 
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So he?e we’re or^ the siimliit I can see 
The Aran Islands, Confiemara Hills, 

And G^way in the breaking light, there 
too < 

■^The enemy has toppled roof and gable, 

And torn the panelling froip ancient rooms, 
What generations t)f old men had kno'Cvn 
Like their own hands, *^and children wondered 
at, 

Has boiled a trooper’s porridge c. That town 
had lain. 

But for the pair that you would have me 
pardon. 

Amid Its gables and its battlements 
Like any old admired Italian town , 



To make us wealthy and corrupt the air, 

Our countn', if that crime were uncom- 
mitted, ^ 

Had, been most beautiful Why do }ou 
dancc^ ‘ 

Wh) do %ou gaze, and vith so passionate 
" C) cs. 

One on the other, and then turn awaa, 
Co%cnng }our c\es, and vca\c it in a 
* aancc' ‘ ' 

. ^^*ho '’rc vhat afe }ou' lou are <aot 

natural 

aoL\c ciPL* St.\cn hundrec,! acars our 
bps ha\c n',’ or net. 
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YOUNG MAN Why do I you IoqJc so 
strangely at one'another,. 

So strangely and so sweetly^ * 

YOUNG GIRL Seven hundred years 

YOUNG MAN So Strangely and so sweetly 
All the ruin^ 

All, all their handiwork is*blown^away 
As though the mountJm air had blown it 
away 

Because thesr eyes have met They cannot 
hear, • * 

Being folded, up and hidden in tltar ddnce 
The dance is changing now They haws 
dropped their eyes, • 

They have covered up their eyes as though 
their hearts 

Had suddenly been broken— never, never 
Shall Dermot and Dervorgilla be forgiven 
They have drifted in the dance from rock 
^ to rock ^ » 

They have raised their hands as though to 
snatth the sleep 

That lingers always in the abyss of the sky 
Though they can never reach it A cloud 
floats up 

And covers all the mountain head in a 
mi 3 mhnt. 

And now it lifts and they are swept a'vray 
\The STRANGER afid the young girl go dut 
I had almost jyelded and for^ven it all ■ 

This IS jndeed « place of terrjfble temptation 
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p [77^ urfoliyg 

a Ihtil chlJ C FIRST 

MLSici vV coh €i fcr-.i.-'ird to tic 
frot.t of the stt7:^i, ttt the CC7 trt ^He 
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[^Songs fet'd c infolding and folding of the clotli] 


THE MLSICIANS [singing'] 
I 


At the grej' round of the hill 
Music of a lost kingdom 
Runs, runs and is suddenly still 
The winds out of Clare-Galway 
Carry it suddenjy it is still. 


I have heard in the night air i 
A wandering airy music. 

And moidered m that snare 
A man is lost of a sudden, 

In that sweet wandering snare 

YTat finger first began ' *■ 

Music of a lost kingdom^ <■ 

They dream that laughed m the sun. 
Dr}^ bones that dream are hitter, 
They dreari and darken 'our sue. 
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Vhosc crazy #ngers plaj' ^ 

A wandering ainy music ^ 

Our luck IS withered away, • 

, And wheat in the wheat-ear withered, 
And the wind blows it away 

•. ii , 

*My heart ran wilt? when it lieard 
The curlew cr)^ before dawn 
And th^ eddying cat-headed bird. 

But now the night is gone * 

I have heard from far below 
The strong March birds a-crow. 
Stretch neck, and clap the «nng. 

Red cocks, and crow 




CA-i/V 



PERSONS OF THE PWT 


THREE MUSICIANS {thctr faccs made up io^rcsembk masks) 
CHRIST (uiebrtng a mask) 

LAZARUS {wearing a mask) 

JUDAS {wearing a mask) 

THREE ROMAN sold/ers {tkeir faces masked or made up 
to resemble*masks). 



At the beginning of the play the first musician 
comes to the front of the bate place^ round 
three stdes^of winch the audiencq are seated^ 
with a folded cloth hangng from^ts joined 
hands Two other musicians comcy as in 
the preceding plays^ one from either 'side, and 
unfold the cloth so that it shuts* out the stage, 
and then fold it again, singng and moving 
rhythmically They do the ^ame at the end 
of the play, which enables the players to leave 
the stage unseen * 

\_Song for the folding and the unfolding * 
of the cloth] 

FIRST MUSICIAN 

Motionless under the moon-beam, 

Up to his feathers in the stream, 

AlthoygJ^ fish leap, the white heron 

Shivers in ardumbfounded dream 

« 

SECOND MUSICIAI* 

God h^s not died for the white heron 

- • ^401, • 2 D 
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L 

. I 

THIRD MUSICIAN 

AlthoSigh half famished he’ll not dare 
Dip or do anything but stare , 

Upon the glittering image of a heron, 
That now is lost and now is therd. 

t 

SECOND^ MUSICIAN v 

God has not died for the white heron 

V 

FIRST MUSICtAN 

^ But that the full is shortly gone 
And after ^that is crescent moon, 

It’s certain that the moon-crazed heron 
Would be but fishes’ diet soon 

i 

SECOND MUSICIAN 

% 

God has not died for the white heron 

[The three musicians are now seated^ 
by the drum^ fl^te, and^ •zither at 
the back of stage 

FIRST MUSICIAN The road to Calvary, and 
I beside it 

Upon an ancient stone Good Friday s 
come, ‘ *- 

The day whereon Christ dreams His passion 
through 

He climbs up hither but « ^ a dreamer 
climbs. 
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• • 

The cross that but^\ists because He dreams it 
Shortens His breatl! and wears ajpay His 
strength 

And now He stands amid a mocking crowd, 
Heavih breathing 

[y/ playe\ with the mask of Christ aiid 
carrying a has ^entered and 

miu stands leaning upon the cross 

Those that are behind 
Climb on tht shoulders of the m,en in front 
To shout their mockery ‘ Work a miracle,’ 
Cries one, and ‘ Save yourself^, another 
cries, ’ * 

‘ Call on your father now befofe your bones 
Have been picked bare by the great desert 
birds’, 3 

Another cries, ‘ Call out with a loud voice 
And tell him that his son is cast "away 
Amid the mockery of his enemies ’ ^ 

[Singing'] 

Oh, but the mockers’ cry 
Makes my heart afraid, 

As though a flute of bone 
Taken from a heron’s thigh, 

A heron crazed by the moon, 

Ware* cleverly, softly played * 

•» [^Speaking] 

Who IS this from whom t|je crowd has 
shrunk, . ■» 

As though he had some’JoolJ that terrified _ 
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He iiSs a deathlv face, anci vet he moves 
Like a sees the hunt go bv 

And races in the field. 

\A fla\ey ‘unh the ?nask of Lazarus 
^ has entered 

LAZARUS He raised me up 

I am the man tha't c|ied and was raised up, 
I am called Lazarus 

CHRIST Seeing that vou died, 

Lay in the ^ tomb four days and’ were raised 
. up, ^ 

P ou will not mock at me. 

■L-AZARUs For four whole davs 

I had been d^d and I was lying still 
In an old comfortable mountain cavern 
YPien vou caine climbms: there with a syeat 
crowd 

And drase^d me to the lisht. 

CHRIST. I called vour name, 

‘Uazarus, come out,l I said, and you came, 
* out 

Bound up in cloths, your face bound in a 
cloth 

LAZARUS P”ou took mv death, give me 
vour death instead. 

* CHRIST I gave vou life. 

LAZARUS But death' is‘'what I ask 

Ali\ e I never could escape your love, ^ 

And when I ^ sickened towards mv death I 
thought «. , 

I’ll to the desd't, of chuckle' in a corner 
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. • 

Mere ghost, a solAary things I died • 

And saw no more urftil I saw.you stand 
In the opening of the tomb, ‘ CoTne outl’ 

• you called. 

You dragged me to the light as boys drag* 
out , 

A rabbit when they have^dug il^ hole away, 
And ndw with all the touting at your heels 
You travel towards the death I am denied 
And that 1% why I have hurried to this 
road, * .* 

And that is why I claim your de^ 

CHRIST I have conquered dea^h 

And all the dead shall be raised up again 
LAZARUS Then what I heard is true I 
thought to die ^ 

When my allotted years ran out again , 

And that, being gone, you could not hinder 

It, 

But now you will J^lind with light 2he 
solitude 

That ddkth has made, you will disturb 
that corner 

Where I had thought I might he safe for 
ever 

CHRIST I do my Father’s will 
LAZA^u? \ And not your owfl , 

And. I was free four days, four days being » 
dead 

Climb up to.Calvary, but tuA your eyes 
From Ifcazarus’that canrtot find a tomb 
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i ^ * 

AltliotgK he se^ch all height and depth 
make tvaT 5 . ’■ 

IS'Iake vav for Lazarus that must go search 

Among the desert places where there ^ is 
nothmg 

But howling wmd and solitajw birds 

‘ \Hegde5j-it 
FIRST MUSICIAN The crowd shrinks back- 
ward from the face that seems 

Death stricken and death hunsi-v still; and 
now ' 'w ‘ 

iMartha, and those three h'laiws, and the 
^ rest. 

That hre bnt in His lore are gathered 
round Hun 

He holds His nq-ht arm out, and on His arm 

Them lips are pressed and their tears fall, 
and now 

Ther cast them on the OTound before His 
" dirty 

Blogd-dabbled feet and clean them with 
their hair. *■ 

[Av.^o] 

Take but His love awav 
Their love becomes a feather 
Of eagle, swan or gull, ' 

Or a drowned heron’s ‘feather 
Tossed hither and thither 
Upon the bitter spravi . 

And thft mo6n at the full 
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CHRIST I felt itlieir hair upon my feet 
a moment « * 

And then they fled away — ^why hUve they 
, fled-* 

Why has the street grown empty of a sudden • 
As though all fled from it in terror? * 

JUI7AS [w/io ho€ just entered^ \ am Judas 
That sold you for the thirty pieces of silver 
CHRIST. You were beside me every day, 
and say 

The dead raised 1 ^ and bhnd* men given 
their sight, 

And all that I have said and*tavight ycu 
have known, • 

Yet doubt that I am God 

JCDAs \ I have not doubted, 

I knew It from the first mcfment that I saw 
you, 

•L had no need of/miracles to prove it 
CHRIST And yet you have betrayed ma 
JUDAS / I have betrayed you 

Because you Beemed all-powerful 

CHRIST ^ My Father 

Even if I vrere but to whisper it, 

Would ybreak the world in His miraculous 

To set^ 

iUDAs ' And is there not one man 
In the -Ivide world that is not in your power? 
CHRiW, lyiy Father put dH men mto my 
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jums That was the rery thought that 
drove me wild, ‘ 

I could %iot bear to think you had but to 
whistle « 

•And I must do , but after that I thought 
Whatever man betrays Him^will be free; 
And life grew bearable again And now 
Is there a secret left t do not know, 
Knowing that if a man betrays a God 
He is the stronger of the two e 

CHRIST • <• But if 

’Twere the commandment of that God 
« Hirnself 

That God were still the stronger? 

JUDAS. When I planned it 

There was no live thing near me but a heron 
So full of Itself fnat it seemed terrified 

CHRIST Aut my betrayal was decreed 
that hour 

Wien the foundations of the world were 
laid 

JUDAS It was decreed that Somebody 
betray you — . 

I’d thought of that — but not thic*! should 
do It, : 

I the man Judas, born on such a dajl 
Ifi such a village, such and such h?s parents, 
Nor that I’d go with my old cSat uplpn uae 
To the High Priest, and chuckle to myself 
As people chuckle when alon^ ar'^ that I’d 
do It * - 
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t'or thirty pieces fend no more, no les% 

And neither with a* nod, a look, nor a sent* 
message, * 

Bpt with a kiss upon your cheek I did it, 
I, Judas, and no other man, and now 
You cannot eve^ save me 

CI^RIST • » Begpne from me 

Three Roman soldiers have enteied 


FIRST RO'^IAN SOLDIER He has been chosen 
to hold up*th^ross 

[Dnrtng what follows^ jt/das holds up 
the cross while chris^ stands with 
His arms stretched oitt upon it 
SECOND ROMAN SOLDIER We’ll keep the 
rest away, they are toy persistent, 

They are always wanting something 

THIRD ROMAN SOLDIER ‘Die in peacc 
There’s no one here but Judas and ourselves 
CHRIST And who, are you that ask }^ur 
God for nothing'’ 

thiri5 roman SOLDIER We are the 
gamblers, and when you are dead 
We’ll settle who is to have that cloak of 
yours 

By throwing dice , 

sec(3n]5 t^MAN SOLDIER Our dicc verc 
j carved ' 

Out of an old sheep’s thigh at Ephesus 
FIRST ro^v^n SOLDIER Although but one 
of us can win the 'cloak 
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That ■\yill not make us quarrel, what ^oes 
It matter'* . ‘ ^ 

One day bne loses and the next day wins 
SECOND ROMAN SOLDIER Whatever hap- 
* pens IS the best we say 
So tha? it’s unexpected 

THIRD ROI^AN SOLDIER I^d yOU Sent 

A crier through the w6rld you had not folind 
More comfortable companions for a deathbed 
Than three old gamblers that thave asked 
for nothing ‘ 

FIRST Ro'J^AN SOLDIER They^ say you’re 
«- good aild that you made the world, 

But it’s no matter 

SECOND ROMAN SOLDIER Come, now let 
us dance 

The dance of the dice-throwers, for it may be 
He cannot bve much longer and has not 
seen it 

iHiRD ROMAN soLDjER If he Were but 
the God of dice he’d know it. 

But he IS not that God. *- 

FIRST ROMAN SOLDIER One thing IS plain. 
To know that he has nothing that we need 
Must be a comfort to him 

SECOND ROMAN SOLDIER In the dance 
W e quarrel for a while, but settle ‘ 

By throwing dice, and after that, b^ing 
* friends. 

Join hand to ‘hand and whgel about the 
cross. ' iia»ce 
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t f 

CHRIST My Rithcr, why hast Thau for- 
saken Me * 

# 

ISo/;^ of tic folding and unfolding of the cloth] 

FIRST MUSICIAN ^ , 

Lonely the sca-iiird lies her rest 
Blown jhke a dawn-blonched p^cel of spray 
Upon the wind, or follows her prey 
Under a gr^at wave’s hollowing crest 

SECOlffr MUSICIAN 

God has not appeared to the birds 

THIRD MUSICIAI? 

The gecr-cagle has chosen his part 
In blue deep of the upper ah* 

Where one-eyed day can meet his stare, 

He IS content with his savage h*eart 

SECOND ■•MUSICIAN 

God has»not appeared to the birds 

FIRST MUSICIAN 

But where have last year’s cygnets gone? 

The lake is empty, why do they fling 
White iwirfig. out beside white wing^ 

W]iat can a Wan need but a swan? 

SECOND MUSICI/N 

God has nof Appeared to th^ birds 




.Non<:s >\i\D MUSIC 




ON THE FIRST PER>ORMANCE 
OF ‘AT THE HAWK’S WELL’ 

A COUPLE of years ^goL was sitting ie> my stal] at the 
Court Theatre m LoBSon watching one of njy own 
plays, TAe KtUg" s Threshold In front oif me were three 
pwple, seemmgly a husband,, a wife, ancTa woman friend 
The husband was bored , he yawnecl^d stretched him- 
self and shifted m his seat, and I watched him with 
distress I was mclmed to be angry, but rcmmded myself 
that music, where there are no sat^sfymg audible words, 
bores me as much, for I have no ear or only a pnmitive 
car Presendy when the litde pnncessfs came upon the 
stage in their red clothes, the woman fnend, who had 
seemed also a litde bored, said ‘ They do thmgs jVery 
well,’ and became attentive The distinguished pamter 
who had designed the clothes at any rate could jntercst 
her Th^ wife, who had sat motionless from the first, 
said when the curtain had fallen and the applause — was 
It politeness or enthusiasm ? — had come to an end, ‘ I 
would not have missed it for the world ’ She was 
perhaps a reader of my poetry who had persuaded the ’ 
others to come, and she had found a pleasure, the book 
could nit -fivti-iher, m the combmation of words Jnd 
sp^ch Yet wnen I think of my play, I do nOt call her ^ 
to the mmd’s ey^ or even her friend who found thq long 
red gloves of the htde pnncesses amusmg, but always 
that bored maij>) the worst of it is'*that I could not pay 
my pla^rs, or tile seamstress, or the owner of the stag^ 
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unless I could draw to my plays ^liose who prefer light 
u^musement or have iio ear f(^r verse, and fortunately 
they are all j^ery polite 

Bemg sensitive, or not faiowmg how to escape the 
chance of sittmg behind the wrong people, I have begjn 
to shrini from sendmg my muses where they are but 
half-welboiced , and even m Dnblm, where the pit has 
an ear for verse, I have no longer fac appetite tp cany 
me through the daily rehearsals Yet I need a, theatre , 

I beheve myself to be a dramatist , I desire ‘to show 
events and not merely teU of them , and two of my best 
fnends were won for me by m> plays, fnd I seem to 
myself most ahve at the moment syhen a room full of 
people share the one lofty emSfuon My blunder has 
been that I did not discover m my } outh that my theatre 
must be the anci^t theatre ^at can be made by unrolling 
a carpet or marhicg out a place with a stich, or setting 
a screen agamst the wall Certainly those who care for 
my kmd of poetry must be numerous enough, if I can 
bnng them together^ to pay half-a-dozen players who 
can bnng all their properties m a cab and perform m 
their leisure moments 

I have found my first model — and m hterature if ve 
woidd not be parvenus we must have a model — ^in the 
‘ Noh ’ stage of aristocratic Jupan I have desenbed in ' 
Certain Noble Plays of Japan what has seemed to me 
important on that most subtle stage I do not fnink of my 
discovery as mere economy, for it has been a great gam 
to get nd of scenery, to substitute for a crude landscape 
painted upon canvas three performers who, sitting before 
■■ the wall or a patterned screen, describe landscape or 
event, and accompany mov^ement with drum and gong, 
orlleepen the emotion of the words vntHziHiei'or flute 
Pamted scenery after all is unnecessary to mj fnends 
and to m}'self, for our imagmadon lept hving by the 
arts can imagme a mountam covered with thom-trees 
m a drawing-room without anj great lyouble, and we 
have manj quarrels wvth evtn good scene-pamting 

• . 
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• » 

I iic-i {he imsi# forced upon U5 b\ tha,abscnce 
cf nn iiphi np. or jp) the ntJmcsj of the nudiencoT^ • 

^ ! 0 turro nd the pi-i\crt upon three sides, do not seem 
f'’ f’s CvCtm'nc c arc accustomed to faces of bronze 
""t 0*“ n arWe, md w!nt could he more suitable than 
th t Cuclml-'in, let us si\ 1 half supernatural lejjcndary 
per on. should 'how to u« n face, not made-heJorc the 
lool np.plt;, b} 'ofwe leading, placer — there too we 
lusc nian., quarrel' — but mciulded bj solne distinguished 
iru i’ \\c arc a learned people, and we remember 
1 o« tlie Roman thcitrc, when it became more intellectual, 
nb ndoncJ ' n*te up’ and used the masL instead, and 
tint the mo l famous aj^'ts of Japan modelled mashs 
tint are 5. ill in use after hundreds of jgars It w’ould 
be a s.irr np at? enture for a poet and aj artist, worlmg 
topcthc’, to create once more heroic or grotesque tj'^cs 
that, teepmp alwa)s an appropnatc distance from life, 
would 'cem images of those profound emotions that 
exist oil) in solitude and m silence Nor has any one 
told me after a performance thatitlicy have missed a 
clianging facial expression, for the mask seems to change 
with the light tint falls upon it, and bosidcs, in poetical 
.and tragic art, as cacrj ‘producer’ laaows, csqsrcssion 
IS main)} in tlio^c movements that arc of the en#ire 
bod} * 

th HavJt'j It ell was performed for the first time 
in April 1916, in a friend’s drawing-room, and only 
those who eared for pocit} were mnted It was played 
upon the floor, and the pla}crs came in by the same door 
as the audience, and the audience and the players and I , 
m}'sclf were pleased A few dap later it was revived 
in Lad} Islington’s big drawing-room at Chesterfidd 
Gardens Toi^thi^ benefit of a war charity And round 
the platform upon three sides were three hundred fashion- , 
able people, and once more my muses were but Jialf 
welcome I remember, however, wjith a htde pleasure 
that we found a’ newspaper pshotographer planting his 
camera n a dressSag-roora, and explained to hiin that as 
, « > . " 2 E 
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fifty people could pay our expe^-ses, we did not invite 
press, and tha^ flashJig^ t photographs were not 
desirable fa,’’ their own sake He was incredulous and 
persistent a whole page somewhere or other was at 
J5ur disposal — and it was nearly ten minutes beforet-we 
could persuade him to go away What a rehef after 
directmg theatre for so many years — for I am one of 
the two directors of th^ Abbey Theatre m Dublin — to 
thmk no more‘^’of picture^ unless Mr Dulac ore some 
other distinguished man has made them, nor of all those 
paragraphs written by young men, perhaps themselves 
mteiligent, who must applaud the coLnmon taste or 
starve' i 

Perhaps I sljaU turn to somethmg else now that our 
Japanese dancer. Mr Itow, whose mirhite intensity of 
moVement m the dance ofithe hawk so well suited our 
^lall room and private art, has been hired by a New 
York theatre, or perhaps I shall find another dancer I 
am certam, however, that whether I grow tired or not 

and one does gAjw tired of always quarrying the 
stone for one’s statue — I have found out the only way 
the subtler forms of hterature can find dramatic expres- 
j S^kespeare’s art was public, now resoundmg 
an(i declamatory, now lyncal and subtle, but always 
public, because poetry was’^a part of the general hfe 

tramed by the Church to listen 
to difficult words, and who sang, mstead the songs 
of the music-halls, many songs that are still beautiful 
A man who had sung ‘ Barbara Allan ’ m his own house 
would not, as I have heard the gaUery of the Lyceum 
iheatre, receive the love speeches of Juliet with an 
ironical chirrupmg We must recognise the change as 
the painters did when, findmg no 1cm 'gef^ palaces and 
churches to decorate, they -made framed pictures to 
hang upon a waU Whatever we lose in mass and m 
power we should ^recover m elegance and m subtlety 
Uur lynwl and our narrative poetrf .alike have used 
their freedom and hhve approached nharer, as J’ater said 
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AT THE (lAWK’S \^iELL 

* • 

4!I tlie ir" uould if »c\ x^crc able, to ‘ the condition 
o'" j ni ic' and if (Uir modern poet'cil dnnia hns fiiled/c^' 
It 1 ' m i!) bcnti'c. domimtcd b) tic ciamplc 

o'Slule'j care, i «otiId restore in irrevocable past 

* W B y, 1916 



MUSIC FOR ‘AT THE HAWK’S WELL’^ 

Bt EDMUND DULAC t 

( 

O 

^ Note o^ Ti^^lN^RirMENTs 

I^ order to apply to music the idea of grea'c simphcit^ of eiecutiW 
underlying the iidiole spint of the performance, it was necesiary 
mstmments that any one with a fair idea of music could Jeam m s *£ ’ 
days , . 

The following offer hardly any difficuJrr, while they pronce ■- 
^ufScient background of ^mple sounds which the performer can s ‘'* 
a verj little amount of practice, elaborate at will 

A plam bamboo Sute gnmg the appropnate scale _ , 

A harp, a drum and a gong For these last tn o, any instruments c 
onentalcmes with a good shape and a deep mellow sound 

For the harp an ordinarj zithdr, such as shown m the design it 
musiaan, can be used The stnngs, beginning by the loner one;, 
grouped m nine or ten chords of four notes consisting of the 
two stnngs m unison givmg the fifth above, and the octave o* ^ ' 
kc) -note 



Be; onS there cho'-ds there arc seven dou|‘e ’^tn/igs tuned to 
pcitatcnic scale that suits , he ph • < ,i 

Theaunmg of the chord': and free stnngs would be al'crcd "’cco 
hg to the pc'formanccjjT’d several fluics gnnng difL'C’*! scales wo- ^ 
be required «■ . 

V. ‘ ‘ 

V A’l r -1 of p — ‘CT-'.rcc rc*"-cJ b\ D.U" 
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The samc^:hord3 and scales should be used throughout any one play, 
"The instruments are distritftted as foUoiys one musiSian plays^e 
drum and gong, one the flute, thelmger takeathe harp 

The drum and the gong must be used at times duTing the perform- 
ance to emphasise the spoken word , no definite notation of this can 
be given, and it is left to the imagination and taste of the musiaaa 

* 

Scales the Instruments 

f'rtt ttrinp » t _ ^ ig. 


Tfti 


MUSIC FOR “AT THE HAWK’S WELL” 

C 

O 


Tc be lU’tg xsithnt ctccn^\siemt at tity tmfcid 


\T THE (HAWK'S WELL 


0 


T* it aatg cj tity DX Jrten 








^ THE D.iKCE 

li ta 0 A, bagaa again a* © ga ag to B, bagnn aEx-= 

It Q and p''aTed to the cad, cmt ang the pCaage A *0 B Thai - 

coght to last abco g-lt roinu cs, ^ 

*■ * c 

TciD^tnj z^cnf ttr P-ri.^ It 1 1 'ir'" 
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Th n» lui laid h Id htra 
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*• NOTE ON 

* ‘ THE ONLY JEALOUSY OF EMER ’ 

While wntm^these plays, intended for some fifty people 
m a dranmg-room ar a stiidio, I liave sd rejoiced in my 
freedom from the stupidity of an ordinajy audience that 
I have filled TJie Only Jealousy of Emer^ with convictions 
about the nature and history tif a woman’s btauty, which 
Robartes found m the Speculum of^Gyraldus and m 
Arabia Deserta among the Judwalis The soul through 
each cycle of its development is held to mcamate through 
twenty-eight typical mcamations, Airrespondmg to the 
phases of the moon, the light part of the moon’s disc 
symbolismg the subjective and the dark part the objective 
nature, the wholly dark modh (called Phase i) and the 
wholly light (called Phase 15) symbohsmg complete 
objectivity and complete ^hbjecbvity respectively 
a poem called ‘ The Phases of the Moon ’ m The' Wild 
Swans at ioole I have descnbed certam aspects of thii- 
symbohsm, which needs, however, 100 pag« or more 
for Its eiposidon, for it purports to be a complete dassi 
cation and analysis of every possible type of human , 
mtellect. Phase i and Phase 15 symbohsmg, however, 
two incarnations not visible to human eyes nor havi^ 
human cBarft'ct^sdcs The mvisible fifteenth ^mcaiM 
don M that of the greatest possible bodily beauty, and e j 
fourteenth and sixteenth those of the greatat 
visible to human eyes Much that jlobartes has oim 
might be a comidentary on C^dghones saymg t e 
phj^ical beauty oT woman is the sjAiil or monumen o 
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the victccy of the soul, for phylical beauty, only possible 
Is- subjective natures, i§ describe 1 as the result of emotional 
tod in past Lves Objective natures are declared to be 
always ugly, hence the disagreeable appearance of 
politicians, reformers, phdanthropists, and men of scienre 
A samt pr sage before his final deliverance has one mcama- 
tion as a vfoihan of supreme beauty 

In writing these little plays I kneii’ that I was greating 
something which^ could only, fully succeed in a ciydisa- 
tion very unlike ours I thmk they should &e written 
for some country where all classes share m a half-mytho- 
logical, half-phdosophical folk-belief which the writer 
and his small aitdience lift in^) a nep' subtlety All my 
life I have longed for such a country, and always found 
it (^mte impossible to wnte without hkvmg as much 
behef m its Yeal existence as a child has in that of the 
wooden birds, beaats, and persons of his toy Noah’s ark 
I have now found all the mythology and phdosophy I need 



. VMUSIC fOR 

“THE DREAMING* OF THE BONES 
Br WALTER MORSE RUMMEL 

* (1917) 

Music of tore and trussc of speech are distinct from each 

other •> r ’ / 

Here r-; sole object has beta to find some 'tone formula 
cshtch 'dll erharce and bang out a music underlying the 
Tords The process ts therefore directly opposed to that 
of tore-^usic creation, tshtch from the formless directly 
creates its tore form, whereas I seen to derive a formless 
overfocs from she already formed 

FIRST MUSICIAN A medturf voice, more chantog than 
singing, not letting the musical value of the sopnd 
predominate too greatly the spoken value 

The First Musician uses a Plucked Instrument (harp 
or zither) to reinforce the notes of his song m uniso**-,^ 
or m the octave (It is advisable not to remforce 
each note sung, but only each beat, unless certain 
difficulUcs of pitch would necessitate the reinforcmg , 

of such note ) . 

Durmg the symphonic moments of the play t^e 

Pluckc’d Pnstilimcnt assumes a more mdmdual part 

SECOND MUSICIAN Using a Flute, of a soft and discre 

quality 

THIRD MUSICIAN , .Usmg a Bowed Instrument, one-stnnged, 

1 Ali nghts of perfonna^nce reserved W M RummeL ^ 

> * 4 « 5 ' 


3 
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more l^ke a Hmdu Sarmda, perh^s with, a sympathetic 
•^vibratmg strmg, ^gtvmg a (lasal sound This part 
furnishes 41 bass, a sort of horizon to the song, and 
becomes more mdmdual m the symphonic parts of 
the play o 

ouRTH* MUSICIAN Usmg a Drum, preferably also an 
onental model, played with the palm and the fingers 
of the hand ^he drum part is ufdicated by — ‘ (long) 
and (short) The nut&bers below these indications 
sigmfy the fingers employed The usmg of the palm 
of the hand is mdicated by P 

In case there g,re only Three Musicians, the Second and 
Third Musicians can alternatively take the Drum part 
n places where they are unoccupied t 

All insirwmental music, especially during the speaking 
farts, must always ifave the voice in the foreground 

W M R 



THE DRD,VMING OP THE BONES 

* • » 

• • * o 

'Ttt $1 *//// fLtr m a rten r-/M rf tcall trjsnd it A icrttu tr turtais 

hti tr;// i f^ltirmf nmileir attJ tlj rtn Head e^aivt it, iet tit fatiem taait 
rr/j i^n! hat tr ic^tit 

Tuan (rvvt) Atvfici<*t trr/tr Ore tleadi listing triAe tie ttken Ht dttca e^tiatt 
th ue'J ij tfeir mitrar^ati c-/J5 err alrudj litre e flathd laitrutaeat, a 
hteed tntrenr’t, eadfate ead dran , 


Fitrr Muii^mn (tta^tag)* , » 
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I f Cicn the jjnlirh: can he lonth here. 



I He seems an Aran fi(^her, for he wears 
The flannel bauncen and jhc cos -hide 
( shoe He stumbles \ eani) and stumbling praj-s 



{A M£~ crstri friyisg i- Inii) 
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T' ’ i > 1 ,, ’c-l'rr » i — *1: I t' c sen!i-tJ>t 

{<•).«_, "it t-t 1 1 *. Cl' ii~ It) 

‘ .. _ 


• II 
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f ' - 


— — . * — * r • 

• • 

I / ' , 

. r II. Wh.iuthtnoond' 


Ttf - f » -I 


'll • • 

r > r J 


A* r'J I"'* 


X. V V 


r * 

'• I 


: t fii t fill } -f 

. Or rn 

- {R 


Vfn walk around the stage ^ 

r.'r. ! t' uVn In c-cH 

I 'p i 111 ) *iin rtriT «l»ul :4 •'^r’ . pjnicd by certain motcmenU of 

U,l le-o I ep nay be nr^.t « Ic r (.« nccciipnied by cc 
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i ' I 

cijt*ctann. Jn Calculating iKit <£ccli itcp {joints to tilf c metre, the length Cf 
the stage would have to be of fire mca'c: , 

t- ' 

5 jertTj n 

‘ f( . )} I tE-tre 1 1 = 1 1 tertr-i la »Il 

— * 5 acjra 


If ncctjsaiy the trtT) opening measures maj be repeated at wiU, the same at begiEiit:| 
of each round / , ^ 

As to the spolcn part p/ecedmg th'e song in each round, this must he anangsd to’ 
bp 'the singer The singing vo cc must In able to e^ilv ca cr n'.nnS at it* 
place. The spoXen part, honeier, can be begun befo-e the time indicated tor 
It in the music, or after, according to the spaed of speech The rhythm of hi- ^ 
music should be s/cv , ‘ 


C 

Stra cer — cry 
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£ NOTE ON 

‘THE DREAMING^ OF THE BONES ^ 

Dervorgilla’s few lines can be given, ^f need be, to 
Dermot, and Dcrvorgilla’s p^rt takqn by a dancer who 
has the training, of a dancer alone, nor need that masked 
dancer be a wornan “ 

The conception of the pky is denved from the world- 
wide belief t^t th^ dead dream back, for a certain time, 
through the more peigonal thoughts and deeds of life 
The wicked, according to Cornelius Agrippa, dream 
themselves to be corfiumed by flames and persecuted by 
demons, and there is precisdy the same thought m a 
Japanese ‘ Noh \ play, where a spint, advised by a 
Buddhist priest she has vnet upon the road, seeks 
to ^scape from the flames by ceasing to bebeve in the 
dream The lovers m my {hay have lost themselves in 
a diflercnt but still self-created winding of the labyrinth 
of_consciencc The Judwalis distinguish blcvecn the 
Sliade which dreivns back through events m the order 
of their intensity, becoming happier as the more painful 
and, therefore, more intense vear themselves awaj, 
"and the Spiritual Being, which lives back through events 
in the order of their occurrence, this living bad being 
aiT ctplontion of their moral and intellecfuaTorfgin 
All solar natures, to use the Arabian terms, djiring 
life move towards a more objective form of experience, 
tlic lunar towards a more subjective After dcatli a 
lunar man, rcvcrsin* the ir\tdltctual orAir, grows alwajs 
closer to objective 'Vxpcncnce, which* in the ^spiritual 
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back of the Body^ of Passion ’ (lAavc used instead of this 
term the 'more usual term Shfde)*, ‘ and our ordmar)' 
drehms — and between the hfe^of Spirit and Celestial 
Body taken together ’ (I ha\e substituted for both terms 
the less technical, though, I fear, vague term SpintVifl 
Being), ‘ and those coherent thoughts of dreamless sleep, 
which, *asv^I Ipow' on my personal knowledge,* coincide 
with dreams These dreams are ft one time^ their 
symbols, and at another Ifvc with an mdependOTt life 
‘I have several times been pftsent while mj fndnd, an 
Arab doctor in Bagdad, carried on long conversations 
with a sleepmg man, and I have myself jomed m 
those conversations I do not say a^ hypnotised man, 
or even a somnambuhst, for 'the sleep seemed natural 
sleep produced by fatigue, though someUmes wnth a 
cunou£ suddenness- The sjeeper would discuss the 
most profound truths and jet while doing so make, 
now and again, sometmovement that suggested dreaming, 
although the part that ^poke remained entirely uncon- 
scious of the dream Qn wakmg he w ould often desenbe 
la long dream, sometimes a symbolic reflection of the 
conversation, but more often produced by some external 
stimulus — a fall m' temperature m the rooms, or some 
condition of body perhaps Now and again these dreams 
would- interrupt the conversation, as when he dreamed 
he had feathers m his mouth and began to blow Seemg, 
therefore, that I have observed a separation ^-between 
two*^rts of the nature durmg hfe, I find no difficulty 
m b^eving m a more complete separation, affirmed by 
my teachers, and supported by so much tradition, when 
the body is no longer there to hold the tw o parts together ’ 
I wrote my play before the Robartes papers came mto 
my hands, even before I myself had receiQ edr'jncch of 
their thought from a different ^source, and m malong 
ttie penance of Dermot and DervorgiHa last so many 
centunes I have done something for which I had no 
warrant m these papei| or from that souro^., but warrant 
there certainly is m Ilje folklore of aU countnes At 
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I HAVE wntten the little songs of the chorus to please 
myself, confident that smger and composer^ when the 
time came for performance, would certainly make it 
impossible for the audience to kftow wh 5 f the words were 
I used to thmk thati'smgers should smg a recipe for a good 
dish, o{ a hst of load trams, oy somethmg else they n ant 
to get by heart, but I have changed my mmd and now I 
prefer to give him iome mystery or secret A reader 
can always solve the mastery and leam the secret by 
turning to a note, which need not be as long as those 
Darfte put to several of the odes in the Convito I use 
birds as symbols of subjective hfe, and my reason for 
this, and for certain other tilings, catmot be explamed 
fuU) tdl I have published some part at any rate of those 
paper# of Michael Robartes, c>ver which I have now 
spent several years The following passage m a letter 
wntten &y Robartes to Ahcme m the spring of 1917 
mus^sufiicc ‘ At present I rather pride myself on 
believing all the superstitions of the Judwalis, or rather 
in believing that there is not one amongst them that may 
n&t be true, but at first my West European mind rebelled 
Once in the cirH morning, when I was living in a horsc- 
hur.tent among other similar tents, 1 young ^.ral^woJc 
me and told mt to come with him if I would sec a great 
bonder He brought me to a level place in the saild, 
just oQf^ide the tent of a certain Arab, who liad arnved 
the night before and ^nd, as I knew, a itputation as a 
w ondcr-w or) cr, and ti.owed*mc certain ‘m'’rls on the 
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san^ I said thej were the marls ‘‘of a jaclal, but he I 
would not have tIiSs JWhen ie had passe£?^ly a htt]^ 
after sunrise there was not a marl, and a few mtiutt? 
later the marls were tuere. No beast could have come 
•ahd gone unseen When I asted his explanation he said 
they rrae made bp the wonder- worlcr’s “Daimon ” or 
_dS.Anga” “What,” I said, “has it a. bqist’s form?” 

“ He goes much about the world,” he said, “ he has 
^ Persia and m Afghanistan, > and as far west as 
TnpSfi He is mterestdli m thmgs, m places, he hies 
to be with many people, and that is why his Daimon has 
the form qf a beast, but your Daimon would have a 
bird’s shape because yo^are a sohtary man ” Later on, 
when I mastereS their philosophy, I came to learn that 
the boy had but classifi^ the wondft'-workcr and myself 
accordmg to their divisiotj of all mankmimto those who 
are dominated by objects and those who are dominated 
by the self or Zi 2 (, or, as we would^ay, mto objective and 
subjective natures Certam Sirds, especially as I see 
thmgs, such lonely birds as therheron, hawk, eagle, and 
swan, are the natural symbols of subjectivity, esp&all^ 
when floating upon the wmd alone or ahghtmg upon some 
pool or nver, while the beasts that run upon the ground, 
especially those that run m pacts, are the natural symbols 
of objective man Objective men, however pefsonaJly 
alone, are never alone m their thought, whic^ is always 
developed in agreement or in conflict with the thought 
of others and always seels the welfare of some <S2'e or 
institution, while subjective men are the more lonely 
the more they arc true to type, seeking alwajs that u hich 
IS umq^ue or personal ’ 

J have used my bird-symbohsm m these songs to m- 
creare ^e Objective lonelmess of Chn't by connistmg 
1^ with a lonelmess, 9pposite m kind, thaP unlike His 
can be, whether joyous or sorrowful, suffiaent to itself 
I have surrounded Him with the images of tKo-e He 
cannot save^^bot only wi^ the birds, who base •'erred 
neitjier God nor Caesar, and ,x('ait for none or for a 
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rfc 'answered with sortie emotioa ' Oli, n<^ Knsta ben' 
Luki has tanght ui to*<Jivide ail things mto Ckan^ and 
Choice; one can thmfj about the world^and about man, 
or anj^hing eLe until ail has vanished but these two 
^things, for they are indeed the first cause of the animate 
and manimate world They enst m God, for if they 
— Jr-a'Tiot He would not have freedom. He *s-oiiId be bound 
hy Jdis otvn ChJice In pod alone, mdecd, can they 
bq united, }et each be^ perfect a^d without hmit ^ 
hmdrance If I should throw from the dice-boi there 
would be but six possible sides on each of the dice, but 
when God j throws He uses dice that have all numbers 
and sides Sonje wor'^ip His Choice; that is easy, 
to know that He has w^ed for some, tmknown purpose 
all that happens is pleasant, but I 'have spent my hfe 
m worshippmg His Chaaice, and that nfomeat*when I 
understand the immensity of His Chance is the moment 
when I am nearest Him Bycarfse it is very difficult 
and because I hare put my understandmg mto three 
songs I am famous among my p^ple ” ’ 
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